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Chapter I 


Seeing a young girl among the prisoners, the priest was reminded of 
a camellia adrift on some dark, subterranean stream winding its way 
through desolate passages. Because he was resolved not to think of 
France in her Terror, he continued to watch the child in the prison’s 
passages, a camellia afloat on a sullied wash. She was not yet beauti- 
ful. Early womanhood and the last of childhood together gave her a 
lovable awkwardness like that of the young lamb that frolics and 
wavers and shakes its surprising tassel of a tail, the young lamb which 
is also the symbol of religious innocence. Her innocence would not 
be that complete. How old was she? Twelve, perhaps? By now she 
would have felt such unlovely emotions as hatred, jealousy, pride, 
greed. But she would have felt them not as had the hundreds of 
others imprisoned with her under indefinite sentence of death. 

At twelve years, greed is plotting for an extra cake at the supper 
table; jealousy, wanting a pretty ribbon worn by some little friend. 
Pride, at twelve, is only your joy the first time you were let put up 
your hair, and hatred, a ripple of rebellion against parental sternness 
that sends you away from the party to bed. These sins could not 
compare with those that clamored around the priest, crying for abso- 
lution. 

He found himself following the child whose bright hair shone in 
the murk like a promise of light ahead. 

The heavy beads he wore were smooth, cool, round, tapering down 
to the bone crucifix that hung at his side as a sword hangs. The beads 
clicked when he walked, signaling his approach to the others, though 
he scarcely noticed the sound. 

It was a rare thing in any prison on any night of this year of the 
Terror, 1794, that with six hundred and fourteen prisoners gathered 
up, only one made this clicking sound. The clergy was the prey of 
the Revolution no less than the aristocracy. The priests had sup- 
ported the rulers, the rulers had supported the priests; they sup- 
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ported each other until the hungering masses had learned at last 
how to strike back. Dr. Guillotin’s bloody instrument, invented as 
merciful, was used because it was quick, biting like a mad dog in- 
discriminately priests, kings, queens, and dukes, and sometimes the 
revolutionaries themselves. And now this young girl, scarcely less 
innocent than the newborn lamb. 

How long had she been with them? A day? Two? How could you 
remember when you lived like this in the dark, and could not tell 
when the sun rose and when it set, and the only birds to be seen were 
not birds at all though they flew; they were bats. If she had been 
brought here as he had, a regular prisoner, she might yet live on for 
days. But if she had been transferred from another prison to this, a 
clearinghouse for the executions, her name would be on the lists 
tonight. He supposed he was following to ask; just as likely, he fol- 
lowed her because he had nothing better to do. 

A bat flew past his head. He ducked. 

The priest thought that anyone who does not believe in absolute 
wickedness and hellfire should look closely at a bat. A bat at rest is 
a threat to good, and a bat that is teased is a horror of spitefulness. 
Their flight is evil and heavy. 

A few prisoners would watch while the old Comte teased bats 
with his slipper point—anything to relieve the tedium of waiting to 
die. You might suppose that you would live out the last hours in some 
strained, heightened way, the days a thin, shrill note that never stops. 
That is not so at all. You are bored with your own death, however 
unlikely that sounds. And so they fell to such pleasures as teasing 
bats. 

A half-sleeping bat will stretch its wings to their full extent when 
it is teased. The wings are webbed, bony, and dark. Somehow you 
understand, without even touching, that your fingertip would find 
them merely cold, bloodless skin drawn slickly over the delicate 
bones. 

Your bat has a square mouth filled with needle-sharp, uneven 
teeth that reach away from your counting. It wrinkles back its lips in 
doglike fury, then snaps at the old Comte’s slipper point while mak- 
ing its unearthly screaking noise. Such is its ferocity and ugliness, 
you imagine you have seen the Devil. The old Comte possesses cour- 
age. To tease the Devil, even in this puny and destructible form, is 
mad play on the eve of your death. The Devil may remember, should 
you become his; he towering over you, and you small, scant as a bat, 
wingless. : 


Mother Church teaches, and taught it through him, her priest, 
that eternity belongs to the repentant. He told the others in a calm 
and certain voice that this was true while doubt and hope mingled 
confusedly in his own mind and heart. The small sins he had com- 
mitted in his lifetime seemed to lie in him as heavy as the black 
bread of the Revolution. 

He picked his way courteously past the drifting forms, following 
the bright beacon of the child’s silver-gilt hair. He was not trying 
to catch up. It seemed enough to watch her, to follow. 

He passed the card-players, squatted on pallets and absorbed in 
their game. He thought of the old Marquise, who had had the fore- 
sight to seize a pack of playing cards when she was hustled rudely 
out of her bed. While she lived, she had taken her turn with the rest 
at vingt-et-un and piquet, but she had been bitten to death by the 
guillotine some days ago. The cards she left for the survivors, and 
those who would be coming, were not much relief for a shifting 
population always in the neighborhood of six hundred. The Marquise 
could not repeat with playing cards the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes, nor could he, the priest, do it for her. He had played one game 
in all the time he had been here. If his name were on the lists 
tonight, he would be offered someone else’s place, that was prison 
protocol. But he would refuse. One’s last night ought to be occupied 
with prayers and penance. 

They had been fine cards, painted by an artist on linen squares 
that were stiff and upright once. Now they had to be held carefully 
so that their limp faces could not be seen by the other players. The 
priest realized again that this deck had never been folded away 
since the night it was brought here. Even in the early morning hours, 
the deck was being used, because you could sleep at any time nature 
would permit, but you played cards only when it was your turn. 

Seeing the priest standing over him, a player threw out carelessly, 
“Will God provide us another deck when this one is worn out?” 

“Why not?” the priest said. “He provided that one.” 

The other players smiled in an absorbed way, and went on with 
their game. The priest left them. 

It was surely time to hear his own name when the list was read 
tonight. He had been here at the Conciergerie ten days, an unusual 
time. People were known to survive a month or two in some of the 
other prisons—La Force, Salpétriére, Saint-Lazare, Les Carmes, 
Sainte-Pélagie, but because the tumbrils left from the Conciergerie 
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prison, the turnover was high. Five priests had been bitten to death 
during his stay here, the clicking of their beads forever stilled. 

The lists were read just before the poor food was shoved in to 
them. He wondered if this was deliberate malice. Those whose names 
had been read out for death tomorrow did not keep any appetite for 
dried fish or boiled cabbage. It would have been a little kind to have 
saved the list-reading until the food had been eaten. But no one was 
trying to be kind these days. No one outside, that is; in the prisons, 
the pitiful kindness of people who have nothing to give was constant. 

He had lost sight of the child. It became important to find her 
again. He hurried, the heavy beads swinging out and back. 

The corridors were disgusting. The prisoners tried hard to keep 
‘themselves clean, but their jailers refused to empty the buckets for 
them, and there was no place except the corridor itself. So they used 
that, loathing themselves. The reek was awful and the feel of it 
under your shoes. He had heard that the other prisons were better 
kept. In most of them segregation of the sexes was nearly complete; 
Maximilien Robespierre’s ideas of virtue again, he supposed. It was 
odd that so wicked a man put such emphasis on the commonplace 
virtues. In this prison, what segregation was practiced was their own 
doing. Perhaps Robespierre hoped that those about to die would 
defile themselves first and so be treated in the hereafter as he treated 
them, with merciless contempt. If so, the little suspicious lawyer 
who believed he was the one incorruptible person in France was 
mistaken. The prisoners behaved well. Perhaps the turnover was 
too rapid to allow much time for striking alliances. Perhaps, too, 
the imminence of death and the horrors of imprisonment forced the 
prisoners to show a more than human dignity in order to prove that 
they were humanat all. 

Still he did not see the child. 

Ahead of him a young woman leaned against the damp stone of 
the corridor wall. He did not know her name, but he remembered 
her rank—vicomtesse. He had noticed her first because she was beau- 
tiful. Her eyes were a true sapphire, without the stone’s glittering 
hardness. He had not spoken to her; she seemed composed, in no 
need of comforting. When called to the card game two days ago, 
she had yielded up her place with grace and indifference. It seemed 
to him that she always stood against the wall like that, aloof, asking 
no company but her own. 

While he watched her, she struck out at a bat that had blundered 
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too near. Her gesture was more indignant than frightened, and im- 
mediately she assumed the old air of repose. 

Most of them,*men and women alike, had almost lost their fear of 
the creatures. It did not seem that the bats entangled themselves in 
the hair except by chance. But there were so many bats and so many 
people, it was sure to happen once in a while. The poor young 
Duchesse whose reason had never been firmly seated had lost her 
mind when it happened to her. How long ago was that? Four days? 
Five? Her screams had gone on and on while the others bravely tore 
at the snapping thing in her hair. It was brought out finally and 
clubbed to death under their feet, but the Duchesse had very little 
hair left; her rescuers had snatched it from her in handfuls. Regularly 
now she had periods of screaming, trying to frighten away bats that 
were nowhere near her. 

Once in awhile, the Duchesse could prevail on some kindly person 
to pull at the few dirty locks she had left, and by this be convinced 
she was being helped. More often the others avoided her. A priest 
of God and committed to kindness, he forced himself to yank at her 
hair when she found him, but he tried to keep out of her way. When- 
ever he looked into that screaming mouth, her tongue shaking as if 
cut from its moorings, her face knotted by the efforts of fright, he 
felt his own reason falter. It was best to keep away from her, apologiz- 
ing to God as you did, because you knew the Saviour would have 
gone on yanking at her forever and ever, would have gone on yank- 
ing at her so long as the few locks held out. 

As he passed the Vicomtesse, he glanced at her tranquil face, the 
eyes closed gently. He marveled again. How does she do it? What 
immense self-possession is this? Was it from God? If so, she was 
nearly holy. From the Devil? Then she was damned. Should he try to 
discover? Was it his duty? He hesitated in front of her, her eyes came 
open, and he saw tears. 

“What is it, my daughter?” he said gently. 

“They murdered my children, Father.” 

He was silent. What was there to say? 

“Tt was so casual,” she said. “So amazingly casual. The baby was in 
her crib. One of them poked at her with his sword, and she gave an 
odd gurgling cry, that was all. My little boy, he was two, they were 
teasing him and playing with him. One of them struck him where his 
head was still soft. With a pistol butt. I heard it. It wasn’t a very large 
noise, I can’t stop hearing it, though.” 

“Of course not,” 


“It was so casual,” she said. “There didn’t seem to be any real anger 
in them. Almost like two accidents to my children. I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“No. Of course not.” 

“I’m trying to understand.” 

He shifted uncomfortably. “I don’t think it was meant to be under- 
stood!” he said. 

She began to talk in her composed sweet voice. 
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“The system,” she said, “that has broken down in our time began 
with mutual respect, and tolerance. The lords protected the peasants, 
and the peasants in thanksgiving supported the lords from the prod- 
uce of their planting and tilling. All was giving and taking between 
them. 

“But there were occasional frictions, even in those golden days. 
A lord would become angry with one of the peasants because the 
yield that year was not what it should have been. He would say to 
his lady in the hearing of the children, ‘So-and-so is a shiftless fellow. 
They all are. They are not like us.’ And the children would remember. 
And when those children were grown and had children of their 
own, they would say in front of their children, “The peasants are a 
shiftless lot and not like us.’ An exasperated remark of the sire’s 
became a fact to the sons and was passed on to their sons as a truth, 
and in three generations a moment of provocation to the sire has 
become a way of thinking to the sons and a way of life to the grand- 
sons. After generations of it, the thing being strengthened and hard- 
ened from one issue to the next; the only way to bring it in balance 
again was through upheaval and killings.” 

“Those are very large thoughts for such a little woman,” the priest 
said tenderly, 

“Isn't it important that we try to realize what happened?” 

“I don’t think you should blame yourself.” 

“TI always knew it,” she said. “We were too careless, too uncon- 
cerned for the welfare of those strange heavy women who married 
lowly fellows and bore them lowly sons. We did not bother ourselves 
if their children went ragged and hungry and cold. We said they 
were little animals, and used to it. Why should we suppose that they 
would show in their time more humanity than we did?” 
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“My daughter, these are not good thoughts. It is better to pray than 
to think,” 

“Are you sure about that?” 

“Quite sure.” 

“The priests failed us,” she said. 

“Why do you say that? Aren’t you unfair?” 

“Suppose the men had stayed their sword arms out of pity,” she 
said, “who then would prepare food for my children? Who would 
build fires for them? Who would see to it that their clothes covered 
them decently? In my heart, I’m glad they died so quickly, I’m glad 
they are dead. I should go madder than the Duchesse if I were locked 
up in here not knowing if my children were cold and hungry. 

“And then I think the peasant women and workwomen, they know 
about all that. They know what it is to see a child crying because he 
is hungry ahd there is nothing for him to eat. They know what it is 
to hold a half-alive baby to the breast that is flabby because the milk 
has dried from the unsatisfied hunger of the mother. Hour by hour 
the baby’s strength failing because it must have milk and there is 
none in the breast. They know. We didn’t know. We should have 
known but we didn’t. And there was no one to tell us. The priests 
failed us.” 

He said scrupulously: “We didn’t fail to tell you, but I suppose 
we failed to make much of a point of it. It was the way things were. 
We were accustomed to it, rulers and clergy both. It was the way 
things were.” 

“I remember that I protested, occasionally, to my husband,” she 
said. “But women of my class were taught to make of their protests to 
a man a gentle, graceful saying that pleased and flattered him. | 
don’t remember that all my protestation led to a single incident of 
alleviation.” 

“Well, you tried,” the priest said. 

“Was that enough, Father?” 

“1 don’t know! Why do you torment yourself with these questions? 
There are no answers. Why won't you pray instead?” 

“I do pray,” she said. “I have a little prayer I pray all the time. 
It goes, ‘Sweet Christ, end this as a dream is ended. Give me my 
living children. Put back your order as it was, make yesterday out of 
tomorrow, and we will do better than we did.’” 

“That’s not a good prayer,” he said. 

“I know it isn’t, because He won't, because if He did, it is not likely 
that we would do any better at all.” 
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“I command you! For the sake of your soul. Stop all this thinking, 
and pray.” 

She looked at him firmly. 

“Father, all my life men have been ordering me what to do, and all 
my life men have done my thinking for me. You see where they 
brought me. And themselves.” 

“Ts this revolt of yours toward men or toward God?” 

She smiled faintly. 

“Are they really so easily confused?” she said. 

He gave her a dubious look, and walked on. 
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The child Jeanne had grown tired of walking among all the kind 
strangers who smiled at her as though they enjoyed seeing her, yet 
never stopped to talk or to offer to include her in their pursuits, as 
though her youth was an insurmountable barrier. There were many 
hollowed-out places where pallets were thrown down for the men to 
sleep. She sat on one of these reeking pallets and counted her mem- 
ories. 

First there had been the discussion as to whether to shoot Jeanne. 
Mother thought yes, but Father thought if she would remember to 
stare and wiggle her tongue crazily there might be a chance for her. 
Jeanne herself was careful not to state any preference. It seemed she 
ought not, somehow, though she very much wanted to live as long as 
she could. 

Her father had mussed her hair and blackened her teeth with a 
piece of charcoal; he told her to smile stupidly or laugh aloud when 
any Republicans were around. If she didn’t forget, they might not 
harm her beyond cutting her head off, they might even let her go 
altogether. But she frightened herself in the mirror, and her mother 
drew Jeanne into secure, soft-scented arms, whispering, “Never mind, 
the charcoal will wear off.” They had warned her what would have to 
happen. “I don’t suppose there’s a more hated man in France than I 
am,” Father had said. Hated by them, he had meant. After that, 
Father shot Mother, as casually as if he were shooting a poacher 
who had killed one of the grouse. Then, with more effort, he shot 
himself. When people are shot, they wither on their feet and fall 
down slowly. 

All that was nearly six months ago. She had done well at this 
business of surviving. The other prison was nicer; Saint-Lazare had 
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been a convent before the nuns and pupils were driven out. It was 
rather pretty with its weather-worn roofs. From her dormer, she could 
see down on the Rue du Faubourg-Saint-Denis. In this new prison 
there were no windows to see out of. The men slept in the corridors 
or in the common room and the women jammed themselves into 
what small rooms there were. Jeanne shared hers with twelve others; 
toward morning she could scarcely breathe. In the two days she 
had been here, seven of the original twelve in that room had been 
taken away, their pallets filled by newcomers. At Saint-Lazare, there 
had been time to make friends; here people came and went so fast 
you had barely learned their names when their names were no more. 
I'm not afraid, Jeanne thought. If they take me, I’m not going to feel 
afraid, but I hope they don’t. 

It seemed to her that the years of her life had been a waiting for 
something wonderful to happen. Nice things had happened many 
times, but nothing wonderful ever had. The pony cart seemed won- 
derful when first she got it, but after a while she came to realize that 
it was merely nice to have. Later on, it wasn’t even that. 

If she had been allowed to take the children of the village riding 
in it, it would have got back some of its first quality. Their eyes 
begged so. They were peasant children who ought not to enjoy her 
things, she was told. So she went on using it less, and feeling more 
bored with it. Who has the little cart now, brave with paint, Jeanne 
wondered, and the pony, nodding and bowing, his painted feet 
twinkling? Maybe the village children had the use of it at last. She 
hoped they did. 

It was noblesse oblige that prevented Jeanne from taking the 
peasant children in her cart and compelled her and her mother to 
watch all the whippings in the public square. You were supposed not 
to notice that the peasants bled when their skins ripped. Jeanne 
hated the whippings but she had to watch them, it was expected. This 
term of her father’s covered many things. Some of them were fine 
and generous. You stood behind your friends. You were loyal and 
loving to your king. You never did a mean or selfish thing. That 
was noblesse oblige. 

But so were the whippings, and your haughty stare as you went 
past begging children who watched you drive by in your pony cart 
that could seat six. The term meant that anything that belonged to 
Us was sacred like the things of the Church. It meant that if our dogs 
bit someone, he was not supposed to cry out or kick at them; this 
would be a great offense and like kicking at one of Us. It meant that 
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you went to great trouble during the Noel season to pack little 
baskets with food and wine, and these went into the peasant hovels. 
But if one of their children touched you with his grubby hands, you 
twitched away and watched coolly while the mother slapped and 
scolded him for his insulting ways; she had to do that and you had 
to let her, it was noblesse oblige. Jeanne had never learned not to 
mind. 

Mainly, the term meant that the world was divided into two parts, 
We and They. The King and Queen, everyone at Court, all who 
lived in chateaux, and the officials of the Church were We’s. The 
rest of the world was They’s. Some few privileges were given to 
They’s who owned money or property, principally the privilege of 
being let alone by Us. More was granted to priests and lay brothers 
of base birth, though they never could go any higher. 

I think I have got it all straight, Jeanne thought. I don’t think ve 
left anything important out. 

It was all topsy-turvy now. The prisoners were mostly We’s. The 
They’s came down nightly and threw bad food to them, or pushed 
them around with muskets sometimes. When they killed the King, 
Jeanne had expected legions of angels to come down in the night and 
teach them better. It had not happened. The Queen died next, just 
a short time ago. Now the little Dauphin was legitimately king. So 
far they hadn’t harmed him. Or if they had, she did not know about 
it. I don’t think they will hurt him, she thought. He’s just a boy, he’s 
younger than I am. 

Hunger told her it was nearly time for the new lists to be read. 
I hope they don’t cut my head off, she thought soberly. Someday, 
something wonderful wants to happen to me but it can’t if they cut 
my head off. 

As she was thinking this, the Duchesse came up, frenzied and 
shrieking, jabbing at her naked head with a dirty forefinger to show 
Jeanne how the bat was nestled in her hair. Ah, poor Duchesse, 
Jeanne thought, maybe you felt about your life that it was a waiting 
for something wonderful. And when it finally happened, the thing 
you were waiting for, that was what it turned out to be, a bat in 
your hair. The child found a grimy wisp of her hair and tugged it, 
and the shrieks died away. 


Ne 
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Six armed soldiers, a drummer, and a civilian wearing a tricolor 
sash came nightly to perform the Republic’s ceremony of reading 
the names of those who would be executed in the morning. The 
specific charges were not read; in too many cases there were u0 
specific charges. The person was suspected of being suspect, and 
that was enough; it took less time to kill him than to question him. 

Their drummer tapped in a ragged, unprofessional way to get 
the very close attention that already was theirs. The man wearing 
the sash held the list; he looked both benign and consequential. The 
whole was an artless display of patchy power. Among the prisoners, 
a former chief of battalion of the Royal Army, his teeth on edge, 
watched the ruffians try for that snapping military gait, to hold their 
heads and shoulders right, forgetting all about their hands. And the 
uniforms! What a mixture of types and colors! And the weapons— 
everything from army muskets to filched fowling pieces—loaded, 
he’d been told, with homemade powder, saltpeter for which had 
been mined out of the streets of Paris, since no self-respecting gov- 
ernment would trade with France any more! 

The sashed man held the list out at arm’s length and cleared his 
throat. 

The ex-chief of battalion started and paled. The name was his 
own. They looked like real soldiers to him now. 

Another name. . . another jerking body, to testify to its owner- 
ship. .. . Another. . . . Twenty-one in all. ... The priest... . 
The old Comte who teased bats. . . . The Vicomtesse who liked to 
think... . . The card-player who had wondered if God would pro- 
vide another deck. .. . Jeanne Adélaide Genet de Villefont, the 
child among them, the lamb, the flower. She snickered and wiggled 
her tongue. . . . Twenty-one. 
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None of the other condemned noticed the handsome Republican 
soldier and the Vicomtesse. Some who were not on the list noticed. 
Charitably, they reserved judgment, hoping that she had not shamed 
them all by a flirtation with the fellow. But it seemed certainly an 
unhappy and romantic farewell; he grounded his musket, stepped 
up to her, looking into her sapphire eyes with concern. His free 
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hand darted forward and brushed hers. That was all there was to it. 

When they had gone, the Vicomtesse as always took herself a 
little bit apart. The other condemned seemed drawn into a tight 
circle whose focal point was their condemned priest. He asked God 
in a Latin mumble for wisdom and courage enough to solace them. 

“Come here,” he said to Jeanne. 

She came up obediently. Her large gray eyes looked at him in a 
straightforward way. “Why did you giggle like that?” the priest 
asked. 

She explained what her father had told her to do. It was scarcely 
worth going on with, the priest suggested. To this she agreed. It had 
hurt her, she said, to haul down all her flags when one of them 
approached. He could see the hurt to that innate poise, the inner 
assurance, those of high birth often have. He could see her parents 
in her, the dainty perfumed mother, the man as slim and elegant as 
his sword. But the child had depths and strengths the parents had 
not owned. From them came the materials of her unique virtue; 
from the Revolution, the tempering that made her strong and ready, 
as it were, for greatness. What a waste her death would be! 

“Are you afraid, Jeanne?” he said. 

“Not very much.” 

“Is there anything you want to say to me?” 

“Well, yes, there is.” She looked at him anxiously. “Father, tell 
me, what is living about?” 

With what a piteous simplicity a child will express itself! He could 
see how it would be for her; that she had observed and accepted 
all the beginnings of life, the day-by-day awakenings of the spirit, 
and yet had seen no conclusion, except this one, reserved in the 
natural order for the very old. It was not right that a child should 
live for twelve years and then be told to bend her head over the 
block. 

He drew her away, out of the hearing of others. “My daughter, 
there is very little I can say to you, and nothing I say will make it 
seem right. But I can say this, I have noticed in grown people a 
tendency to be sorry that life has lasted so long as to yield up op- 
portunities for self-disgrace and grave sinning. No life goes on for 
any great time, but the span is long enough usually for the life to 
defile itself. You asked what living is about. Looked at in that way, 
it would be a time for falling into error and for bearing our shames. 
Death in your case is not much more than the innocent flight of the 
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spirit to its true home on Abraham’s bosom, while to the rest of us, 
it is a wrenching agony through the horrors of Purgatory.” 

Her face showed she did not think much of what he had said. 
Life is a dear thing to the untried heart. 

He studied her face in the tarnished, smoking light, and listened 
to her sighs, sounding less harsh than his own normal breathing. Her 
hair, tangled and silky, caught all the light there was and returned 
it purified. Nothing he had ever seen was so vulnerable as her tem- 
ples and the areas about her eyes. She sighed again, plaintive and 
disappointed. 

“I’m sorry, mademoiselle. I spoke the best I knew how,” he said 
humbly. 

“I prayed. When they came in I was making a prayer. I was 
taught that God is everywhere. I don’t think He is here, though.” 

“Of course He is. What were you praying. Do you want to tell me?” 

“That He’d hurry them into cutting off the Duchesse’s head, and 
let me keep mine.” 

He tried not to show how shocked he was. “The Duchesse can be 
wearying, but we ought not to wish her harm. She can’t help what 
she does.” The Vicomtesse motioned to him. “What is it, madame? I 
can see you next, if you wish.” He spoke sharply. He would rather 
not be involved in those confusions again. He could not help her, 
he had found that out. 

“You must see me now, Father. Or there won't be time.” Her 
violet eyes were as self-possessed as ever. 

He was framing a disciplinary retort when the child sketched a 
curtsy to them both and danced off as prettily as if she were on her 
way to a fete. The Vicomtesse was holding out a paper, evidently 
intending him to read it. It was a grimy paper of poor quality, and 
stained at one edge with a smear that might have been dried blood. 
The writing was crudely clear. 


I want to save you. Be at the little door in the west corridor 
after midnight. 


There was no signature. 
“How wonderful for you! Who is your rescuer? Do you know?” 
“One of their soldiers. He’s always to the left of the one in the 
sash.” 
“How did you get this?” 
“He slipped it into my hand as they were leaving.” 
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“Had you known him before? Done him a kindness, perhaps?” 

She shook her head. 

“It’s very strange,” the priest said, “but I’m glad for you.” 

“I'm not going with him.” 

“But why not?” 

“It’s too late for me,” she said. “My children are dead, my husband 
was executed last week. My parents are in another prison or dead 
too, I don’t know which. I can’t make a life out of what’s left, I can’t 
even try.” 

He shook his head. Women are strange beings. He wondered if 
there was a man here who wouldn’t seize joyfully the opportunity 
she was throwing away. There could be much yet in life for her. 

“Someone else could do it,” she was saying. 

He did not quite take her meaning. 

“If I were to give someone my cloak, and she was wrapped in it 
so the face was a little hidden—he wouldn't look closely, would he? 
And maybe he won't come himself.” 

“It would have to be another woman,” he said, feeling a small 
disappointment. She nodded. “Well, tell one of them. There are five 
on the list.” 

“T thought you’ve been hearing confessions since you’ve been here 
and perhaps you know if anyone has important business with life.” 

He was silent, disliking the responsibility, going over in his mind 
all the sad things he had been told, even wondering briefly if any of 
them had much business with life. 

“But you must decide quickly,” she added. “It isn’t long until mid- 
night.” 

“There is a child here, a girl child, nearly as tall as you.” 

“Of course. Excellent! You were talking to her and I interrupted— 
is that the one?” 

“Yes. She’s on the list herself.” 

“Quickly, let’s find her.” 

They hurried along the corridors, looking into all the dark open- 
ings, asking questions, crying out her name. 

“See here,” the priest said suddenly, “why does this fellow want 
to save you?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“He’s attracted to you. Isn’t he?” 

“I don’t know. Does it matter?” 

“He'll be furious at the trick that’s been played.” 

“I'm not much interested in his thwarted feelings,” she said coolly, 
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Of course he was lowborn. He ought not to have feelings. It was 
presumptuous in him that he did. 

“Yes, but what harm might he do the child when he finds out? 
She’s almost a woman herself.” 

“Oh! He wouldn't. Would he?” 

“Who can say what one of them will do? They're so angry. Perhaps 
the Saints have been hiding her from us.” 

As he said this, the screaming started. “It’s the Duchesse,” the 
priest said, conscience-stricken because he had been avoiding the 
thought of her. “Come, let’s pull her hair. We shall never have 
another chance to help her.” 

Guided by the screams, they groped past empty caverns into the 
one where she was, crouched against its wall, cowering from imagi- 
nary things.-But another had reached her first. 

“Poor Duchesse,” Jeanne was saying, “your bad luck can’t last for- 
ever. They'll cut your head off one of these days. Then there never 
will be bats any more. It’s your poor head that’s at fault, poor 
Duchesse. The bats are on it sometimes, and in it sometimes, but it’s 
always your poor head that’s at fault. They'll cut it off someday, truly 
they will.” 

The Vicomtesse said dryly, “If the Saints were hiding her, they've 
gone to considerable trouble to lead us to the place.” 

“Youre right, it’s in God’s hands now.” 

The Duchesse had fallen silent, she seemed to be asleep under 
the gentle maulings of a patient hand. What a lovely thing she had 
been! Though flighty always. In the smeared light, the child’s hair 
madea glory. 
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The rest of that night was strange. The other condemned were 
nearly intoxicated with the idea of sending out of their tomb a 
Jeanne. It was as though the whole Revolution suffered a small 
tactical defeat because one of them was going to survive its lists. 
All the prisoners were in on the secret, it seemed too fine a thing 
to keep hidden, but the non-condemned hung back a little, em- 
barrassed at intruding on the emotions of the small group. Tomorrow 
night was a long way off, but tomorrow morning was growing near 
indeed. 

Everyone had found some piece of truth that was important to 
him, during his days here. And each laid his scrap of wisdom on 
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those thin shoulders, some idea of life, of a better life, that he was 
anxious should survive. The priest was pleased, listening. They all 
had grown in Christianity, it seemed. The Vicomtesse, for instance; 
he had not liked her ideas much when he talked to her, but what 
she said to Jeanne was wise and tender. The former officer in the 
Royal Army was cheered wildly for the short speech he made ex- 
tolling the military virtues of daring and courage. He was much 
taken by the fact that this child’s name was Jeanne, and he reminded 
her and the others how another Jeanne, generations ago, had rescued 
her Dauphin singlehanded and lifted him onto his rightful throne. 
Even the old Comte who teased bats had brave and generous things 
to say now. The longest speech was the priest’s own. “Trust and 
love your God Who has guarded and saved you. Ask Him night and 
morning to point out to you the work that He wants you to do.” 
Such was his adjuration to her. 

She bore their excitement with patience and understanding, and 
strove mightily to wear with grace all the gems of thought with 
which they endowed her. It seemed to the priest that he watched 
her step over an invisible line separating immaturity from full adult- 
hood. Though we have saved her life, we have killed her childhood, 
he thought. That seemed wrong. Yet there was no place these days 
for defenseless, loving things. 

Even the Duchesse had a major part in their excitement, although 
she was not really aware of her part. 

It was pointed out that retaliations and a search of all Paris would 
result were they to count noses tomorrow and find a nose missing. 
They would not bother with names in the morning, but noses and 
necks they would have or know why. It seemed best that someone 
volunteer. Half a dozen offered themselves. 

But Jeanne herself said, “Let it be the Duchesse, oh, please!” 

The others were horrified at the idea of sacrificing the witless 
woman to save themselves. But Jeanne’s stumbling explanations 
made them see finally that no one of them would live on willingly 
another day fixed in that horror. 

“She’s a clear-seeing youngster,” the ex-officer said. “I’m for it.” 
And his authoritative manner convinced the others. The Duchesse 
was drawn into the tight little circle of the condemned. 

Jeanne looked very much the figure of a woman, wrapped all 
round in the cloak, her lower face hidden in its folds. She waited 
by the small barred door as the note had directed. They dared not 
linger with her. Yet it was hard to leave her there alone as though 
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life was the great loneliness, death gregarious by comparison. From 
time to time, one of them stole down that passage to see, and she 
was always there. They began to wonder if the plan had miscarried 
or the whole thing had been a cruel joke. 

Then, toward morning, when they went to spy on her again, she 
was gone. 

At once the disappearance took on a quality of the miraculous, so 
silent, so swift it must have been. They looked and she was there 
drooping with tiredness; they looked again and she was so com- 
pletely away that she might never have been there. 

The officer said, “I wish we’d thought to tell her to drop her hand- 
kerchief as a signal that he really came.” 

“He must have come, since she’s gone,” the priest said. 

The Vicomtesse reminded them that Jeanne had promised to show 
herself in the mob tomorrow if she were really safe and free to move 
around. 

So excited were they, no one but the Duchesse had any sleep that 
night, and the cards were not used. The fact that they had sent out 
a living soul burdened with their last words had lifted all hearts. 
There were no more confessions and the talk was hopeful rather than 
despairing. 

After her disappearance, the twenty-one had not long to wait. 
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It had become the custom to execute prisoners before breakfast in 
order not to waste the little food they consumed. But by popular 
demand the executions took place at an hour convenient to those 
who wanted to watch, which made breakfast in prison a late affair 
indeed, and the condemned were forever going to their deaths half- 
sick with hunger. 

A file of men, carrying muskets and pikes, came for them. The big 
soldier who was responsible for all their excitement was not among 
these. 

The condemned being counted, and being found twenty-one in 
number, their heads were then clipped so their hair would not dull 
the guillotine’s knife. The poor mad Duchesse, by reason of being 
nearly bald, avoided this outrage. Then the soldiers jabbed their 
musket points at the victims, none of whom were really trying to 
hold back, except the one who did not understand. The priest slipped 
his arm around her waist and she came along willingly. When she 
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found herself in the prison courtyard, in the daylight, she made glee- 
ful, childish noises, and the fear of bats seemed to leave her. 

The condemned were pushed into two small rough wooden carts. 
There was barely room for ten in each cart, so the second was badly 
overloaded. The priest’s hunger left him during the discomfort of 
being racked out of shape, other hipbones grinding into his, elbows 
shoved into the soft places of his stomach. He knew the others were 
as badly off. 

They crossed the Pont au Change and made their way by devious 
turnings. The priest had no chance to watch for Jeanne. He thought 
he recognized a corner of the Rue Saint-Honoré, and later, a house 
where he had visited on that short street the Rue de L’Orangerie, 
but he could not be sure. 

It seemed in the discomfort that they rode a long time. Then, 
in sight of the guillotine, the remaining distance seemed to gulp it- 
self. The instrument was many cubits high, blade-slender, and not 
without a structural beauty of sorts. Closer, even this small approval 
of its spare functionalism was lost in the horrid knowledge that some 
of its timbers had begun to rot from being soaked daily with jets of 
human blood. 

It is the efficiency in this matter of dealing death that is most 
appalling, the priest thought. They have made a science of it, as 
others have of mathematics and the study of the stars. Experience 
having proved that the mighty knife propelled heads in any of three 
directions, huge baskets had been placed exactly on the line of these, 
so that no heads would go rolling about. Little trenches rayed out 
from the block to provide swift disposal of the gouts of blood that 
otherwise would have been a problem, mucking the boots of soldiers 
and causing citizens to slip and fall on the cobblestones. The trenches 
were several in number and direction because there was too much 
blood for one gutter. 

Though the prisoners had been pushed and shoved into the carts, 
they were allowed to leave them without interference. 

The priest felt a strong impression of near-friendliness from the 
crowd. They had collected here, he felt, from some dim feeling of 
duty, and it would be with distinct relief that they would disperse 
and go home. The tempo of the Revolution was changing then. 

At its inception, its leaders were high-minded and punctilious, 
though helpless to control the pent-up furies of the masses they 
aroused. These old leaders were guillotined because of their modera- 
tion, and new ones, as bloodthirsty as tigers, were elected. But the 
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people had begun to weary of it all. Not yet, not in time to save him- 
self and these others grown dear to him, but one day soon, their 
victims might appeal to this audience. Even in Caesar’s arenas, 
crowds had been known to show mercy, and its first stirrings were 
making themselves felt in these blood-glutted watchers. 

He felt sorry for the People. Humanly, they had invoked some- 
thing they did not really care for. It was the old tale of the frogs 
complaining of their monarch, desiring a mightier, until the gods 
granted them one so severe that he ate them all up. His companions 
did not feel any disinterested pity for those who stood around that 
cold fall day wanting to be at home, surrounded by their children, 
warmed at their own fires, decency and order everywhere. The 
Revolution is sending a twenty-second victim to the guillotine with 
us, he thought. Itself. 

When the people have tired of a thing, it cannot be kept for them. 
Laws and the muskets of soldiers will keep it alive for a little while, 
but the end is inevitable. 

So he speculated as, first victim, he mounted the short flight. He 
felt hardly any personal fear. 

On the last step he remembered Jeanne and turned and looked at 
the crowd once more, hoping to see her. He did not want to seem 
to hesitate from terror he did not feel, so he turned back. 

The last sound of his identity was the familiar clicking of his 
beads as he knelt. He said in a normal voice, “Forgive me my sins.” 
It was all he could remember trom a hundred prayers. Forgive me 
my sins. 

A rude hand shoved him down. His neck was arched painfully 
over the block, which was slimy cold with blood. He could just 
see the glittering sharpness of the knife suspended at the very apex 
of the spare structure. The knife seemed a long way from him. 

In a moment of true terror he knew how quickly the knife would 
descend. 

Descend on me. 

It was unbelievable. How could his body be stretched out and 
waiting, his neck so vulnerable, his spirit close to flight? He gave a 
terrified shout as the drums rolled. 
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Chapter IT 


Jeanne was in the throng watching as they died. She felt it was 
a duty owed. Far worse than the deaths of her parents were these, 
calculated, so senselessly imposed, and so completely, her own death. 
As she watched, the blade of the guillotine fell twenty-one times 
on her own neck. 

The priest was first and magnificently brave. His square, homey 
face seemed almost untroubled. He looked as if he were thinking of 
something not connected with the danger to himself. On the last 
step, she saw him turn and survey the crowd, and imagined he might 
be looking for her. She tried to attract the wandering gaze, but failed. 

Up until the second of the knife’s release and fall, Jeanne was 
untroubled. Surely an angel would snatch him up in time. Then 
something seemed to leap across the intervening heads, into her 
heart, as though in that final moment he had noticed where he was, 
and been afraid. 

She saw the head of this friend leap crazily away from his body, 
and fall into one of the baskets. As though the head were what held 
the whole body together, the body itself shrieveled and fell away 
listlessly. 

When the worst of the bleeding was over, soldiers tossed the body 
aside carelessly. There was no real disrespect, Jeanne felt, for the 
body no longer contained the priest, her friend. 

The people moved and muttered. Someone said, “It's a shame,” in 
a low voice, as though he were taking a risk and knew it, but was 
saving something in himself more important than physical safety. 
She looked for him gratefully but could not tell which of these 
locked, dark faces had spoken. It might have been anyone, all looked 
the same. 

The day was cold. A pale sun gave more light than heat. The trees 
looked as cold as the people, bare of leaves, their branches shivering 
under the west wind still damp from its blow over the Channel. 
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And still they waited before this blood-running ugliness of blade 
and timber, like an obscene altar. 

The Duchesse was to be second to die. Jeanne was sure her prison 
friends intended this in kindness, afraid that the blood and the 
drums might frighten her again. 

A coarse voice said, “Look at the hag they've served up now. Look, 
she’s bald!” There was a sort of answering mutter, Shame, shame! 
No one really said the word of rebuke, but so deeply was it felt, it 
was as though spoken. The coarse fellow whom Jeanne identified 
now, a sweating, bundled-up citizen wearing a Phrygian cap, sensed 
that the rest were against him. He said angrily, “Not all of us are 
traitors, there are a few patriots left.” Jeanne would have liked to 
reply but she did not trust herself to speak. Her voice and her hands 
were likely to give her away; soft, cultivated voice, soft, fine hands 
that had never known work. 

The Duchesse died easily, without apparent fear. She died in my 
place, Jeanne thought. 

A little thrill of horror and self-importance ran through her. Other 
flesh had emptied itself of blood and spirit that she might continue 
to live. What a dreadful, marvelous, significant thing! All life is 
bought by the blood travail of motherhood, but hers had been ran- 
somed twice. Someone has died for me, Jeanne thought. Someone 
has died for me. She had never felt before such an overpowering 
sense of her own uniqueness, both humble and glorified in the face 
of her recognition. Someone has died for me. 

The officer of the old Royal Army was the fifth. He accepted death 
with contempt and the crowd gave him an unwilling respect. They 
did not like his arrogance, they felt the flick of disdain and resented 
it; it was familiar, it was what all of this was about. They were a 
little maddened that the old attitude could continue in the face of 
their new power, but they liked him for it a little too. 

When it was the turn of the Vicomtesse, the dreadful splendor of 
another dying for you came back to Jeanne even more forcibly. 
Mind and wit and body were being extinguished to buy life for 
Jeanne, and this woman, mounting as though on a palace staircase, 
could have been standing free and safe where Jeanne stood. She had 
elected not to and she climbed the steps in Jeanne’s place. Watching, 
the girl sensed dimly a poignant answer to the question she had 
asked the priest, What is living about? 

The man in the Phrygian cap said, “That’s the kind I like to see, 
one youd as soon sleep with as kill.” Jeanne looked at him indig- 
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nantly. Savoring the idea, he went on, “The best choice would be no 
choice at all. Stick em at midnight and slice ’em next morning right 
after breakfast. We ought to pass a law. It’s a shame not to use them 
up when they’re as pretty and soft as that.” 

Some of the people smiled. His vicious desire was enough of an 
imitation of rough good humor to convince them. Jeanne’s rapport 
with the others broke then and she was alone with her disgust. 

It was over at last, the duty paid out. She started back to the 
Volgard household, walking slowly, her lively face sober and won- 
dering. It wasn’t because I am me that they died for me, she rea- 
soned. There was a chance to save one of us, it was a kind of accident 
that I was chosen. But she remembered the words of the priest. “Ask 
God night and morning to point out to you the work He wants you 
to do,” the priest had said. What had he meant? Perhaps the choice 
of herself had not been any accident but a careful maneuver of the 
Creator. The priest was better acquainted with the Lord’s ways than 
she was. And even she knew He liked to perform His wonders 
through persons chosen by a process of apparent accident. Moses 
wasn't the only babe hidden away in bulrushes, he happened to be 
the one to survive because it was intended he should be Moses. Mary 
and Joseph were not the only parents who fled their doomed city 
after Herod’s edict; they happened to be the pair that finished the 
improbable journey because the child in Mary’s arms was intended 
to be the Saviour. 

She became afraid that her thinking tended toward blasphemy. 
One does not lightly put oneself in such company. She went on 
walking, not looking where she was going, her lips moving because 
she was explaining herself to the Lord. 

Your priest made it seem that You might have great work for me, 
Jeanne explained. If I turned my head away saying, Oh no, I’m not 
worthy, after You chose me, that would be a great sin. Suppose 
Moses had done it—the Chosen People would be still in bondage. 
Suppose Mary had not believed the angel, would she have saved 
her little Son? He would have died with the others, perhaps, before 
He did any good in our world at all. I don’t want to be blasphemous. 
I’m afraid, but I just want You to know I’m willing, if You are plan- 
ning to use me. 

So involved was she in these thoughts that she turned corners 
without looking, and realized suddenly that she had lost her way. 
Cato had given her careful instructions. All she had to do to find 
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her way back to his house was retrace steps already taken, past 
landmarks already noted. She had not done that, and was lost. 

Let it be a sign, Jeanne thought. If God is guiding me, this is no 
simple mistake, I will hear something or meet someone, and be 
shown what it is that I am supposed to do. If nothing like that 
happens, I have been a silly little girl who is alive today because of 
a kind lady’s impulse. 
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The Vicomtesse had found Jeanne in the crowd, had whispered to 
those nearest: “I see her. She’s all right. She’s standing alone, wearing 
different clothes. There by the statue.” 

She was not at all sorry that it was Jeanne by the statue and her- 
self on the steps. But she did wonder about everything. Who was the 
soldier who had wanted to save her? Was he friendly and kind to 
the child? Where had he taken her, what arrangements had he 
made? She did not mind dying, but she would like to know these 
things first. 

His name was Francois Volgard. He called himself Cato. Only 
those most deeply involved in the moral thunders of the Rights of 
Man had gone that far, to disown familiar names, Pierre and Francois 
and Paul, to become a Brutus or a Gracchus or a Cato. Robes- 
pierre himself had not done that, he was still Maximilien. 

Cato, though fiercely Republican, had come to think that enough 
blood had been shed. The traitors were dead, the enemies of the 
Revolution were dead or driven out. Those who were being killed 
now were innocents, sacrificed because there were no traitors and 
enemies left to kill ina government that was geared to killings. 

He was twenty-five, something over six feet tall, broad-shouldered 
and deep-chested, muscular yet graceful, and handsome in a ruddy 
good-humored way. In an era when short hair was almost unknown, 
he wore his in a cap of short curls, a style he had come to like when 
convalescing from a fever. It made him a noticeable figure in any 
gathering. 

His position was peculiar in the extreme. While he could accom- 
plish important things for other people, he could do nothing to ad- 
vance himself; in all affairs where his own ambitions were not 
involved, he had considerable influence with the government. But 
he could not rise a step in the Army. For Cato had made the serious 
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mistake of striking up an affectionate friendship with Augustin- 
Joseph Robespierre, younger brother of the dictator. 

Maximilien’s virtuous incorruptibility carried itself to such fanatic 
iengths that he could not bear to have it said that he favored anyone 
out of friendship. Since the Incorruptible had no friends of his own, 
those made by his handsome and popular brother were scapegoats 
to prove how much above and beyond human failings Maximilien 
was. Cato was not the only one to suffer from this, Augustin had a 
talent for friendship. 

One avenue only remained open. The powerful dictator did not 
much influence the politics of the various Sections, those last strong- 
holds of free, bold ideas of liberty and equality and fraternity. Cato 
took an active part in the government of his Section, one of the 
wealthier and better-organized ones, and on occasion wore the tri- 
color sash himself. 

But he was not really satisfied. Another of Augustin’s friends had 
made a hero of himself at Toulon, and that time, Maximilien had 
had his hand forced, popular opinion demanding the young officer’s 
promotion. When Cato heard about that, he was afire to get in the 
fighting Army himself. There were armies in Italy and on the Rhine, 
and small corps in the Vendée and the Var. In his eagerness to get 
away from civilian throat-cuttings, he had applied to them all, with 
a result he had not foreseen. In a sprawling bureaucracy, efficient 
in no respect save denunciation, one petition served to embarrass 
another, and together, to jeopardize a third, and all together, to can- 
cel out a fourth. Having asked everywhere, he was nowhere an- 
swered. A young and passionate fighting man, he was left at home 
while every day older men dreaming of their towns in France were 
marched across her borders carrying muskets for which they were 
lucky to have a single charge. 

The family Volgard lived in a pleasant house on one of the short 
streets of Le-Pelletier Section, opposite the Palais Royal. They were 
a good-natured group. When Cato told them he would bring home 
from the Conciergerie prison a lady with a sweet face, his mother 
promptly turned his uncle out of an excellent room, made up the 
bed with fresh sheets, scrubbed the chamber pot to sweet-smelling 
freshness, and took from her own room the china painted pitcher and 
bow] that was the nicest personal thing she owned. No one men- 
tioned the danger to them all in this romantic adventure of Cato’s. 
No one was unaware of it, either. 
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Not until he produced her before the family circle did Frangois- 
Cato discover the switch. 

“Why, it’s the little idiot!” he said. 

“I am not either an idiot,” Jeanne said. 

“Why were you always giggling and sticking your tongue out?” 

“So you'd think I was an idiot, of course.” 

Citizeness Volgard nodded and clucked with approval. “A child 
like that, in prison with all those villains! And hardly a door or a lock 
among them.” 

Jeanne did not try to correct the impression, it seemed wiser not. 
She was looking around with lively interest. She had seen the inte- 
riors of chateaux, and of peasant hovels at Noel time, but this was 
new to her: small crowded rooms, inelegant but comfortable; wall- 
to-wall carpeting because the floor of stone was drafty and damp; 
no fireplace, but an iron stove with a potbelly radiating cheerful heat. 
The wallpaper was a good pattern of warm russet. House and people 
were very neat and clean. Jeanne was accustomed to gracious spaces 
in living. Six Volgards moving around or sitting on the furniture 
made the small room seem full of life and activity. 

“Were you on the list too?” Cato was asking her. She nodded. 
“Then it’s all right, I guess. Though it hurts me. She was a beautiful 
lady, Mother,” he added, over Jeanne’s head. 

Very gently, “She must have had her reasons, son.” 

All the Volgard faces had the quality of Cato’s, an outgoing friend- 
liness. The Volgard daughter, Léa, was about Jeanne’s age. The two 
children smiled at each other shyly. 

“How pretty her hair is! It’s the very color of the captain’s horse’s 
mane and tail,” the Citizeness Volgard said. 

“The mane and tail are a little darker, maybe,” her husband sug- 
gested. 

“No, the shade is exact.” 

They argued about it amiably. Cato kept watching the child he 
had fetched in place of his beautiful lady. “Was it that she didn’t 
trust me?” he asked Jeanne. She saw he was hurt by the idea. “I 
wouldn't have harmed her,” he added. 

“It wasn’t that. She was very sad. Her husband and her children 
are dead.” 

“Perhaps it is best, son,” his mother put in. “The child can adopt 
the new ways. The lady, never. She would always miss her pretty 
house and her servants. She would never be safe, no matter how 
careful we were. Could I conceal myself in a grand house among 
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dukes and duchesses? Of course not! What an idea! My first words 
would give me away. But Léa here could learn. If she had to, she 
could doit.” | 

“Yes yes, that’s so,” her husband said. 

“And would I ask a fine lady like that to wear my old clothes, 
though it’s for her own protection? I’d never dare make the sugges- 
tion. But this is a child. One of their children, but still a child, who 
doesn’t frighten me. I can say to her, ‘Put on the clothes of my 
daughter Léa, that soiled silk you’re wearing simply won't do.’ And 
not worry that she'll misunderstand me and be angry.” 

“Of course,” Jeanne said soberly. 

“You can have my nicest dress,” Léa offered. 

“Indeed she can’t. She'll use your oldest things. Do you want it 
said around the neighborhood that a pretty child with small hands 
and feet who has come to live with us takes the best as her right? 
She is your little orphaned cousin whose father was killed in the 
fighting in Holland and her mother dead of a late childbed, and she 
without a sou to her name.” 

These days everyone seemed to be making up stories. 

“All the outside tasks are yours,” the Citizeness Volgard said to 
Jeanne, “all you're strong enough to do. Washing down the steps 
and carrying out the slops. I’m sorry, but you must be seen working.” 

“It’s all right,” Jeanne said. She was horrified at the idea of carrying 
slops. But Madame Volgard was as sensible as she was kind. 

“Citizeness! For the love of God, Citizeness!” This was the uncle 
whose room Jeanne was to have. “People have lost their heads for 
forgetting things like that!” he said, wagging his own. 

Bewildered by new faces, by the intensity of their demands on 
her, Jeanne looked at them unhappily. 

“We're frightening her,” the Citizeness Volgard said, “let it wait 
until morning, she must be tired out.” She took Jeanne’s soft hand 
into her own work-hardened one. “Child, before others we'll always 
seem a little cross and unkind to you. We'll say hurtful things or find 
you humiliating tasks to do. That is all for your protection, and 
ours. Inside these walls well make it up to you, we'll love you the 
more for having to do things that way. Is it understood?” 

Jeanne nodded and managed a little smile. Then they gave her 
supper, the first tasty meal she had eaten since her arrest six months 
ago. After that, she was shown into the uncle’s room, and left there 
to use a pan of heated water and a bar of soap. It was the first bed 
she had slept on in all that time. 
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Next morning, new things seemed less frightening, more like a 
game. Dressing in Léa’s oldest clothes was fun. They fitted her well 
enough. The fact that she was at least two inches taller than Léa 
only added a satisfactory note of slovenliness, the full dark skirt 
hiking up on her in an awkward way that made her own graceful 
gait nearly impossible. The children giggled over the discrepancy 
of Jeanne’s tiny feet in Léa’s great clumping shoes. No matter how 
tightly the shoes were laced, Jeanne’s slender ankles and feet, seem- 
ing almost boneless, glided out of the shoes when she tried to walk. 

Cato, with the strength of his big hands, forced Jeanne’s own worn 
footgear inside of Léa’s, and smoothed and straightened them out in 
there. After that, Jeanne could manipulate the shoes as easily as a 
man does his overboots. The crowning disguise was the Citizeness 
Volgard’s oldest bonnet. It was a floppy, mended thing, clean like 
everything else in the house, but a hideous disfigurement to any 
head. Jeanne wore it with spirit and fun. 

But a sober sense of duty had descended on her then. She had 
explained why she must go and witness the executions of her friends. 
They tried to talk her out of it, saying she should wear her borrowed 
clothes around the house for a day or two before showing herself out- 
side. The uncle predicted darkly that she would be sure to call some- 
one Monsieur or Madame before the morning was over. But at least 
no one misunderstood her motives for wanting to go. Since she was 
persistent, they dropped the bars of kindly concern and let her step 
away from their safe pastures. 
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Jeanne had been lost for two hours. There had been no sign yet 
to tell her that this accident of losing her way was anything more 
than that, troublesome to her, worrying to the Volgards, and mean- 
ingless. 

Her feet hurt cruelly with the weight of Léa’s shoes enclosing her 
own. She had fasted at breakfast as a gesture of respect to those 
who would not be allowed to eat before their heads rolled; now 
she was so hungry she felt sick. She found many short streets that 
looked like the one where she had been last night. When she 
clumped down these hopefully, the Volgard home was not where 
she most wanted and expected it. 

No one paid her any attention. The streets were not crowded. 
What women she met were no better dressed than she, and the 
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men were in work clothes. To Jeanne, the people looked joyless, 
worried, and hungry too. They had wanted out of their Revolution 
blood and bread. The first they were given aplenty, the second was 
as scarce as in the King’s time. Killings and parades were what 
Robespierre offered them. What a wicked man he must be, Jeanne 
thought. 

Before Robespierre there had been Marat, a pitted disease-ridden 
maniac who bathed the pocks in his face and his soul with the blood 
of others as a salve to his early misfortunes. The name of Charlotte 
Corday crossed her mind. Some kind of sign must have been given 
Charlotte Corday, to endow her with the daring to go to that apart- 
ment on the Rue de l’Ecole-de-Médecine with the kitchen knife 
hidden in her fichu. The girl Corday had dressed herself in her best 
clothes and“gone to that house and whispered to the manservant 
that Marat might be pleased with her youth. The manservant 
thought so too. He let her into the room where the great man was 
soaking in the copper bath, shaped like a shoe, with a shelf for 
reading papers and making notes. While the sneering manservant 
watched the closed door, he gave himself up to pleasant imaginings; 
maybe he could force himself on her when Marat was done. Sud- 
denly he heard a strange sound, half shout, half sob. He tore the 
door back. There stood Corday with a stare of fanatic passion at 
the dying monster in the bath, his blood reddening the water. Marat 
had said many times he would not be satisfied until he bathed his 
very body in blood. But he had not meant his own. 

Corday’s sacrifice of her life to end Marat’s had led to nothing, 
had led to Robespierre. . . . 

The ‘high-minded idealist, Robespierre, the soft-spoken milk- 
drinking lawyer from Arras who had resigned his judgeship because 
he did not believe in capital punishment, was dedicated now to the 
service of that Supreme Being he had made for himself and imposed 
on the nation. He would draw back in horror from a human woman's 
offer of herself to lusts he had never entertained. The only woman 
who could touch that cool nut-sized heart was his Goddess, Reason. 
Robespierre was incorruptible. Not love, nor money, could buy him 
off. Only blood. 

Jeanne did not give long thought to the idea of assassinating 
Robespierre. It was not the sort of thing she had been saved to do. 
Less blood, not more, was the need of the French; she wanted to 
save something or someone as she had been saved by Cato and her 
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fellow prisoners. There isn’t going to be any sign anyway, Jeanne 
thought. I had my head turned a little, I think. 

If only she could find her way back to the Place de la Révolution, 
she could find her way to the street where the Volgards lived. She 
tried to stop the hurrying people to ask where the Place was. It was 
dangerous to talk to strangers, who might then turn and denounce 
you. The new laws made it best not to talk to anyone. The people 
Jeanne was trying to stop brushed past her. 

She was tired, cold, and hungry and had not a sou on her. She 
went into the café anyway. At least the people would be sitting 
down and would have time to answer her simple question. She 
framed it carefully. Please, Citizen, where is the Place de la Révolu- 
tion from here? (Not “monsieur,” not “Place de Louis XV,” as al- 
ways before.) Perhaps the “please” would be a mistake. Personal 
courtesy had gone out of fashion. She reframed her question, leaving 
out the please. 

Quite a few people were in the café, alone mostly, at small tables. 
They kept their eyes bent down. Many hid themselves»behind a 
popular newspaper. Now the papers reported carefully what Robes- 
pierre told them to report, and made very dry reading, but were 
fine to hide behind. No one looked willing to be disturbed by Jeanne 
and her question. 

At the far end of the low-ceilinged, smoky room, tables had been 
put together, and people were sitting in a group. Coarse and rude 
laughter was better than the terrified hiding silence of the others. 
Jeanne approached carefully. 

The center of attraction appeared to be a hideous woman who 
was more than a little drunk. The others could not seem to get 
enough of asking her questions. The answers that dribbled out of 
her soiled mouth seemed enormously pleasing. Jeanne stood near 
the table and helplessly followed the roaring conversation, hoping 
for a break in it so she could ask her simple question. 

The drunken woman’s name was Citizeness Simon. Her husband 
made shoes. There was some joke about the Citizen Simon still mak- 


ing shoes for good patriots. And not making them for... for... 
for. . . Little Citizen Capet. . .the Dauphin. 
4 


She forgot cold and hunger, she forgot she was lost. Her gray 
eyes huge with childish wonder and the dawning of adult resolution, 
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Jeanne seized upon the tags of what they were saying. God’s angel 
must be beside her, must have led her here, she felt. This must be 
the sign. The girl from Arc never heard her Voices more clearly than 
today’s Jeanne heard the trumpet call of her own cause, in this dim 
and smoky café, listening to rude drunkards’ talk. To each of the 
Jeannes, the Dauphin was to be the Cause. 

Where were they keeping him? She knew the terrible Simon 
woman must know. That’s why the others pay her so much attention, 
Jeanne thought. They’re outside of it. In some way, she’s inside. She 
has seen him, with her bleared eyes, seen him. She knows what his 
life is like. 

Jeanne edged closer, still unnoticed. 

‘, . . too stupid to learn to cobble shoes. Though my man’s a good 
teacher who doesn’t spare his blows, I can tell you. Stupid, stupid 
like his father before him. And wicked. Wicked, wicked little boy. 
Capet’s son. The Austrian’s blood’s in him. Wicked little boy! I 
don’t know sometimes how I hold my hand back when I think how 
she loved him. All the bells and the cannon. Remember? The can- 
non and the bells saying another of the tyrants was spawned to rule 
us. Ha! Who rules us now? Who would have guessed it, that——” 

She paused to pour unsteadily and drink more of the wine. 

“_when we heard the bells and the cannon, when we heard the 
twenty-second shot go off to say it was another son she had whelped, 
the Austrian——” 

She lost the thought and sank into a deep winy revery, looking 
with drunken persistence for the point she had been about to make, 
that had escaped her. Then she remembered, and cried out 
triumphantly, “Who'd have guessed then that my Simon would teach 
him to make shoes?” 

Indeed, no one could have guessed it. Yet it had happened. What 
a wonderful thing! They remembered counting the cannon shots. 
Twice the Austrian had borne girl-children, inadmissible to the in- 
heritance by Salic law. One was a weakling and died. And twice 
she had borne boys, and one was a weakling and died. But the 
younger son was alive and was supposed to become king. Instead, 
the cobbler Simon taught him to make shoes and found him too 
stupid to learn. It was wonderful. They roared their appreciation. 

Jeanne disciplined herself to listen. It would not serve the Dauphin 
that she showed her anger; to have any value, it must be hidden, 
like a jewel from sneak thieves. Afraid of losing a word, she edged 
closer; absorbed, she hardly noticed that one of the company took 
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her elbow and guided her to an empty chair. The same hand pushed 
cakes and a glass of wine toward her. She took a warming sip of 
the wine, and ate cakes greedily, listening with her whole being. 

Tardily, a sense of danger came. She looked around to see who 
had brought her into their circle. The man next to her was watching 
her and smiling. He was an old man with long white hair. Deep 
lines of intelligence and suffering segmented his face. Where lines 
were not, the skin was delicate, the skin of clean old age, hot and 
dry and thin. His shortsighted eyes suggested a weakness to light. 

She smiled back tentatively. 

“You may as well listen in comfort,” he said, 

She did not say anything. 

“May I assume that the fate of this child moves you?” 

There was danger here. It was best to say nothing, or say coolly, 
“Not at all. Why should it? I’m a good patriot.” What she said was, 
“Where are they keeping him?” 

“Youre no more than a child yourself,” the old man said. His voice 
was so low it was hard to hear him in the noise. “The boy needs 
your help, mademoiselle,” he said next. 

Cato would say she should rebuke him, reminding him that all 
were citizens now. The disguise she wore could not be very good. 
She must tell him good-by, and go. 

Instead, “You’ve seen him?” Jeanne said quickly. 

“Last week.” 

“Who are you?” 

“Tam Dr. Voisin.” 

“Is he sick, then? Is he dying?” 

“No. Quite healthy, in fact.” 

Jeanne heard herself speaking. 

“Tl do anything,” she said. 

“I imagined you felt like that. Your face shows too much.” His 
attention wandered from her; he seemed to fall into a revery of his 
own, 

She was badly frightened by his withdrawal. She drank a little 
more wine, out of nervousness, and waited for him to rise and de- 
nounce her. In the first lull, he spoke out in a clear voice. “Citizeness 
Simon.” The others gave him full attention, as though he held a 
position among them second only to the woman’s. Jeanne bent her 
head. Sacrifices that had been made for her only that morning by 
her prison friends had been brought to nothing here. It was to be 
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prison for her again and out only by that grim way she had so nearly 
traveled a few hours ago. Her head down, she waited. 

Dr. Voisin said, “You remember the little patriot I mentioned to 
you, who admires you so?” 

“No I don’t,” the woman said flatly. 

“Perhaps I'm getting forgetful. I was sure I had told you. Anyway, 
she’s here.” 

The Simon woman looked puzzled a moment, then lost interest. 
She shrugged, lifting her glass. 

“She admits she’s been following me in the hope of meeting you,” 
Dr. Voisin added. 

This interested her again. “Me? Why? What does she want of me?” 

More puzzled than the woman herself, Jeanne lifted her face and 
looked at them all from wide frightened eyes, artless and touching, 

Dr. Voisin knew exactly what he was doing. The Simons had been 
his patients a long time. They were not sick often, but when they 
were, they came to him. He knew their characters and dispositions 
and the habits of their household. He knew that Simon disapproved 
of his wife’s drinking bouts, not on moral grounds exactly, but when 
drunk she forgot to shop or shopped unwisely, and he suffered for it. 
Dr. Voisin knew too that the hag had been unfortunate. All her life 
long no one had really liked her. Her native suspicion was not strong 
enough to combat a deep personal need for approval and affection. 
He played on these things as skillfully as he could considering the 
suddenness of the opportunity. 

He went on blandly: “As you see, this is only a child. A girl-child. 
If she were a boy, feeling as she does, she could run away to the 
Army, they'd make a drummer out of her anyway. But this fierce 
flame of patriotism burns in a girl-child.” 

The others were listening respectfully, but if he didn’t hurry, he 
was going to lose the Simon to the wine. He said: “She’s turned all 
her love and devotion toward you, Citizeness. Because you, a woman 
too, serve the Republic so gloriously in so unique a fashion.” 

The terrible woman stopped her nodding and tried really to see 
Jeanne. 

“Good child, good child,” she muttered. “Pour her a glass, I'll pay.” 

“The little patriot here wants to go into your service, because she 
knows that in serving you she truly serves France.” 

When her eyes focused like that, Dr. Voisin began to fear she was 
tasting more than the sugar on the pill. But no, he had not mis- 
judged her. A grin began to grow over her rotting teeth. 
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“Good child, good child. Serve me, serve France, that’s right.” 

“So I wondered, Citizeness. Have you done your day’s shopping 
yet?” 

A startled look wiped away the grin. She muttered, started to 
rise, grabbing at the table edge for support. She was not too addled 
yet to know about the rage of her husband if there was no dinner 
again. 

“Stay and drink with us, Citizeness, the party will be spoiled 
otherwise. Let the child go in your place. She'll buy and cook the 
food. Why should you occupy yourself like that when she asks no 
more than to do your low work for you?” 

Jeanne looked so startled that he had to notice her. “Don’t you 
know about cooking, child?” he said gently. She shook her head. The 
old bonnet flapped chicken-wise. “But you're willing to learn, | 
know.” 

“Oh yes.” 

“She’s old not to know something about kitchen work,” the Simon 
woman said with unexpected acumen. 

Dr. Voisin said smoothly: “It’s a large family, Citizeness. This is 
the youngest child. I suppose her sisters saw to the baking and soup- 
making, while the child here busied herself with small errands. But 
she’s very teachable. And she’s asking no wage from you.” 

“No wage at all?” 

“None, just her living. She wants to serve you, not profit from 
you. You'll show her a little patience while she learns, I know.” 

The woman Simon was notably short of patience, but a strong- 
backed girl of good age for hard work who asks no other payment 
is not come by often. 

With an air of dismissing a subject that is exhausted, Dr. Voisin 
said: “Come, give her a little money and tell her what you want. 
She may as well begin making herself useful.” 

“How do I know she’s honest?” the woman said sullenly. 

“I know the family, they’re honest folk. Anyway, you don’t need to 
give her much.” 

While the Citizeness pawed in her reticule the Doctor told Jeanne 
in a low voice to wait for him on the corner. Then sweat-hot coins 
were counted into her palm. But with no directions as to what she 
should buy. She left the café nearly as addled in her wits as the 
Simon herself. It was a temptation not to throw the money down on 
the street and run as fast as Léa’s shoes could take her in any direc- 
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tion whatever. The magic words had been forming and held her 
like invisible silken bonds, “The boy needs your help.” 

She did not have long to wait on the cold corner. The Doctor came 
_ out of the café door and turned up his collar, his thin shoulders 
shivering. He looked very old and stooped and queer. She wondered 
how she could possibly trust him, a man who could lie like that! But 
this meeting could not be mere accident. 

His first words to her were “Have I let you in for too much?” 

“No,” she said stoutly. Then, with greater honesty, “I don’t know.” 

“We don't have much time to talk. The Citizeness back there must 
not be made suspicious. The boy is kept on the third floor of the 
Temple Tower. Do you know where that is?” 

“I know where Temple Palace is, the Comte d’Artois used to live 
init. 4 

“That's it, that’s right. Well, the Tower is in the courtyard. The 
Simons live in a loft room above the stables just across. She cooks 
their meals herself, but the boy’s meals are cooked in the Palace 
kitchens and Simon carries them over. The young Princess is up- 
stairs, servants take care of her needs. The boy’s door has an un- 
breakable lock; both Simon and his wife have keys.” 

“Yes,” Jeanne said, looking anxious. 

“If Simon will accept you too, you might steal one of the keys. 
If that chance comes, run quickly to the nearest locksmith and get 
a copy made. Don’t go to the one in the courtyard though; they're as 
gossipy as ina village. Do you have any money of your own?” 

ao.” 

He gave her money without counting it, saying: “The locksmith 
will want to be paid well for a quick job like that. Now listen. One 
thing is even more important. Get in to him somehow. I can't advise 
you how, you'll have to wait your chance and seize it. I have reason 
to think the danger is not grave for another three weeks yet. Tell 
him not to swallow any pills or medicines that any doctor may try to 
give him. Or anyone else for that matter. Is that clear?” 

“Why?” 

“Never mind why. Tell him.” 

“Allright,” Jeanne said, her anxiety increasing. 

He added unexpectedly, “But if you take my good advice, you'll 
forget everything I’ve said and run away from here as fast as you can.” 

“No,” Jeanne said, “I won't, not if you're trying to help him too.” 

A blustery wind was sweeping down the narrow street, making 
her bonnet flap, tugging with half anger at his long white hair. He 
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looked into her eyes for a long moment, then said: “Will you tell me 
why youre so willing to trust me? You saw for yourself what kind 
of company I keep.” 

She gazed back at him steadily. She felt that an angel had led her 
into that place and pointed them out to each other. But she could 
not say that to anyone. She asked, “Why did you trust me?” 

“Because you have the bravest, truest eyes in France, mademoi- 
selle, and I was desperate. Get that message to him somehow, before 
three weeks are up.” 

“Are they trying to poison him?” 

“Not the Simons. Not the Convention. Not Robespierre. Just the 
same, the danger is grave. Maybe I'll tell you the whole story some- 
day, when we know each other better. Today you wouldn't believe 
me anyway. What is your name?” 

“Jeanne.” 

Faintly startled, “Your own?” 

“Yes.” 

“I thought perhaps you’d adopted it, like those who call them- 
selves Brutus and Cato.” 

“T know a Cato,” Jeanne said. 

“But you were always Jeanne. Even before your Dauphin had 
need of you?” 

His voice was grave and beautiful then. “Yes,” she said, “I was 
always Jeanne.” 

“Wellborn, are you?” 

She nodded. 

“You've been helped, then? Perhaps by this Cato of yours.” 

She set her mouth stubbornly against answering. If she wanted to 
trust him for herself, that was her business. But he was a stranger 
after all, he would not get Cato’s name out of her. He read her ex- 
pression correctly, and nodded, pleased. This was a finely tempered 
tool that had fallen so accidentally into his hand. 

“Later,” he said, “when we have come to trust each other. Maybe 
in a few days you can get away and come here to see me. I lodge 
above that same café, anyone will show you the staircase, Will you 
try to do that?” 

“Allright.” 

“Don’t take any chances, they will watch you closely for a while. 
Come as soon as you can. Now. There are market stalls in the Temple 
courtyard, but today do your shopping down the street here. Buy a 
cut of cheap meat and some vegetables, Put everything into a pot 
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with some herbs and spices and a cup or two of water and an equal 
amount of wine. Stew it slowly and when the meat is tender the 
dinner is done. Run along now. She mustn’t get suspicious.” 

pee said: “I’m expected somewhere else. What shall I do about 
that?” 

“Your family?” She shook her head. “Old friends, then, whom you 
know you can trust?” Again the negative motion. “Then forget about 
them,” he advised. “Good manners were important once, Jeanne. But 
no more. Your new friends won't think anything about it. People 
disappear off the streets every day, and no one hears of them again.” 
She looked unconvinced. “If you want to tell me where to find these 
friends of yours, I'll try to reach them for you. You don’t have time 
to do that yourself, you must go with the Citizeness while she’s in 
the mood to take you.” 

“I guess they won’t worry very long. I only met them last night.” 

“Come as soon as you can, then we'll talk.” 

He watched her hurrying down the street, the hiked-up skirt, the 
clumsy shoes, the flopping bonnet. Where did you come from, little 
Jeanne? he asked himself, walking back toward his lodgings. 
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When Dr. Voisin entered his dark rooms, someone was waiting. 
He supposed it was a patient. He made apologetic noises while he 
fumbled a flame out of the tinderbox and applied it to the lamp wick. 
In the slow-flowering light he recognized his visitor, sprawling in a 
chair, smiling at him. The disguise was not elaborate tonight, ordi- 
nary workmen’s clothes, because anyone may visit a doctor without 
provoking curiosity. 

“Jean. Thank God! I thought you never were coming. How long 
have you been here?” 

“Two hours at least. Though it’s hard to keep time in the dark. 
So you were anxious to see me. Now are you going to let me tell you 
how I can be found?” 

“No.” Voisin said firmly, “I don’t want to know that, you know 
why. And anyway, you always turn up. If I'd known you were here, 
I wouldn’t have made that mad gamble, but it’s done now. I have 
important news, Jean.” 

“Good news or bad?” 

“Some of it promising. I think my gamble was a good one. The rest 
is bad, very bad. We have less time than we thought.” 
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Jean de Batz left the chair with lazy grace, and crossed over. In 
spite of looking as though nothing would ever ruffle him or surprise 
him, the dark eyes in his brown face were quick and keen. “Good 
news can keep,” he said. “Let’s have the other.” 

The two men understood each other without wasting many words. 
They had conspired together a long time. First it was to save the 
King. There they had failed. Then the Queen, and they had failed 
again. Now the Dauphin was the object of their efforts. This time 
they must not fail. After Louis-Charles, the heir to the throne was 
the dead King’s brother, the Comte de Provence. Into those hands 
the scepter must not pass. For one thing, the nation never would 
accept him. For another, these two loyal hearts would be hard put 
to accept him themselves. He was not a good man. 

Voisin said, “You know it was my turn last week.” 

He meant that doctors were sent in rotation to see the captive in 
the Tower. He had charm, the little boy, so old beyond his years, a 
real gift for swaying hearts. It was not impossible that anyone coming 
there often might begin to help him. Voisin had waited a long time 
for his turn. When it came, four soldiers stood around the bed with 
him, and he was expressly forbidden to speak. He was merely allowed 
to make a routine physical examination, then submit a report of that 
important boy’s condition to the Convention. 

“Yes,” de Batz said, “that’s why I’m here. I know you'll be honest. 
Is he dying?” 

“Where did you hear that?” 

“It’s all over, I’ve heard it a dozen times. Is that your bad news?” 

“It is not. Youre just over from London, I take it.” 

De Batz nodded. 

“He's getting sure of himself, then. Perhaps the physician for next 
month has already promised.” 

“I don’t know what you're talking about, you know.” 

“I was approached last week before I went there. I was offered 


money, Jean. A lot of money. To slip a dose of poison down his 
throat.” 


“What!” 

“Yes, Exactly.” 

De Batz swore colorfully. “So that’s their game! No, no, we won't 
guillotine the boy, we understand his relatives in Austria and Spain 
find that sort of thing upsetting. We'll just pay a doctor to poison him 
and then fill out a lying autopsy report. That pasty-faced, bloodless, 
sea-green little bastard——” 
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Voisin was holding up his hand and gesturing to stop the hothead. 
“It was not Robespierre’s doing. The people who approached me 
were agents of Provence.” 

“What!” 

Dr. Voisin nodded patiently. 

“You must be mistaken, Félix.” 

“I don’t think so. They showed me credentials. Very impressive. 
No question, I think.” 

“The boy’s own uncle! It’s unbelievable!” 

“We both know what he’s like.” 

“You must be mistaken,” de Batz said again, but without conviction. 
As Félix Voisin had remarked, both men knew what Provence was 
like. He had been determined since he was a young man that one 
day he would wear the crown himself. He had charged his brother 
with his own failing, impotence, and his brother’s wife with bearing 
the Swede Fersen’s children, so out-of-joint was that bulbous nose 
when her sons began coming. The men remembered the ancient 
scandal, quickly hushed up, never really forgotten. If Provence was 
capable of that when his brother was alive and king, he was capable 
of anything now. 

“By God,” de Batz said, “if anything happens to that boy, I 
swear. . . ma loyal man, but——” 

“We must act to prevent it, not seek to avenge it. If the boy dies, 
Provence is king. Neither of us is capable of regicide, Jean. You're 
angry now, so it’s easy to make threats, but you know if it happens, 
you ll bend your knee with the rest of us.” 

The dark face of the younger man was tormented as he owned 
that this was true. “What are we going to do?” he said. 

“I’ve arranged to send word to him. A pill he could keep under his 
tongue until there was a chance to spit it out. But if they offer it in 
drink, he will have to imitate one of his tantrums and knock it out 
of their hand. But the whole thing means we have to get him out of 
there.” 

“What else have I been trying to do?” de Batz said, looking stormy. 

“We have done our best. Now we must do better.” 

The man who had looked, moments ago, as if nothing could ruffle 
or surprise him now looked surprised and ruffled both. He stalked 
around the room, frowning and swearing under his breath. His move- 
ments were agile and catlike. 

“Can Provence buy Simon?” he asked then. 
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“I don’t think so. No. Simon likes money but he loves his Republic.” 

“How about the woman?” 

“T don’t think so. She’d have to be drunk. They are brutal people, 
but not murderers.” 

“It takes our would-be king for that!” He paced again, swearing. 
“Sitting over there safe in London, paying his buckos to murder his 
nephew, his king too, by God! And we over here breaking our hearts 
and heads trying to save the boy. . . . How will you get the word 
to him?” 

“Yes. I want to tell you about that.” He described the scene down- 
stairs in the café. The frail girl with gilt hair barely showing under a 
flapping bonnet as decorative as a startled hen, the clumsy shoes and 
hiking skirt, and her passionate, dedicated face; their few words 
under the cover of noise, the story he had invented about her, and 
the Citizeness Simon drinking it in like more wine. 

De Batz said angrily, “She’s probably down at Section head- 
quarters right now, denouncing you.” 

“I don’t think so.” 

“You took a foolish chance.” 

“We have to start taking them, Jean.” 

Again de Batz flushed darkly. Félix Voisin laid a thin white hand 
on the younger man’s arm. “No one knows better than I do your 
courage, your audacity, your devotion. What caution you have shown 
has been for the boy’s own sake. That was all right while his only 
enemies were Chaumette and Hébert and the rest of those, who 
don’t seem to want him killed either. Provence’s gold is a different 
kind of threat. Do you know what they offered me? Five thousand 
louis in gold coin. How many men will turn that down?” 

“Not many. All right. ’'m convinced. Will this girl of yours be of 
any further help?” 

“She’s a child really. She will do what she can, I think. I told her 
to get a key made.” 

“Can she manage that?” 

“Well, the woman’s drunk half the time. Why not?” 

“It was a good gamble, Félix. I see that, but what a piece of luck, 
that she should turn up, at your elbow, her heart on her face, just 
when we need her!” 

Voisin said: “Do you know, I’m not exactly a believing man, but 
the minute I saw her I noticed there’s an air of miracles about that 
child. If she ever trusts me enough to tell me her story, I’m sure I'll 
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find that Jeanne came to us through odd and wondrous circumstances. 
Someday I shall ask her.” 

De Batz, who believed in nothing much beyond the right of the 
Bourbons to govern France, said affectionately: 

“You're a good old fool, Félix Voisin.” 
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Chapter IIT 


Had the boy imprisoned in the Tower been allowed into its enclosed 
and guarded courtyard, he could have made friends and some sort of 
life for himself. The courtyard was a small busy city of several thou- 
sand inhabitants from every stratum of life. 

Originally the property of the Knights Templar, whose chapter 
houses and cloisters and abbey church still stood, the enclosure and 
its palace had been adapted as a residence for members of the royal 
family. The Comte d’Artois was the last of them to use it. When 
Jeanne came there with the Citizeness Simon, nearly half of the 
inhabitants were former retainers and servants of Artois. 

Markets and small business houses of all kinds were open. There 
were gardens to stroll in and fountains to sit by, though these no 
longer played. Orchards took up the south corner, their fruit now 
eaten in their season by the people. There was no real need for a 
member of the community ever to leave the enclosing walls of this 
flourishing city in the heart of the capital. 

Two adjacent carriage entrances in front of the palace were the 
only known and generally used means of coming and going. Since 
illustrious prisoners were held here, all traffic through these avenues 
was carefully checked. There was an inconspicuous door very few 
knew of in the southeasterly wall. It was always kept locked. 
Chaumette and Hébert, the representatives of the Convention who 
had made the Dauphin’s welfare their own particular charge, carried 
keys. Joseph Fouché, that born policeman, had one, and Robespierre 
one, though his had not been used for a long time. The possibility of 
the boy’s escaping through that unguarded entrance was remote. An 
escape through the main entrance was equally impossible unless the 
soldiers themselves connived at it. 

Just the same, the child was kept locked in. He could not walk 
in the gardens, nor see the orchards when they bloomed, nor roam 
among the stalls talking to their keepers, nor sit on the benches in the 
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sunshine beside the silent fountains. Robespierre dreaded and 
feared the easy charm of the boy Prince. Himself without charm, he 
suspected the quality in others; it did not seem improbable to him 
that the little fellow could smile his way out, wafted on the good 
wishes of all the inhabitants, if allowed contact with them. Too often 
in the past the Dauphin had nearly tipped the scales in favor of 
royalty. For the same reason, the privilege he had enjoyed once of 
playing with the soldiers in the Tower guardroom had been revoked. 
Every soldier on garrison duty was sure to be called to this one 
eventually, to supplant another soldier, there too long, who might 
have developed an affection for the luckless youngster. That was 
why doctors saw him in turn, and were forbidden to speak to him. 
That an accurate diagnosis might be difficult under those conditions, 
Robespierre either overlooked or did not care if it was. 

His dread of the boy’s attractiveness, as fanatic as everything else 
about him, was well known. The commissioners Chaumette and 
Hébert expected to be grandly rewarded and praised when they 
revealed to their master what had been done by them. So far, they 
kept the secret to themselves and a few initiates like Simon. 

If Robespierre did not know yet what the pair was up to, those 
loyal conspirators Jean de Batz and Dr. Félix Voisin did know. If 
they did not believe that the boy’s life was menaced by the present 
government, they knew perfectly well that his spirit and his soul 
were. Voisin would have liked to warn Jeanne about it, but there had 
not been time. He would talk it over with her when she came to see 
him. If she came, if she was able to come. If the suspicious Simon 
was as quick to accept that spurious story as his drunken wife had 
been. Voisin had many sleepless nights wondering what had hap- 
pened to the gilt-haired child he had sent on so dangerous a mission 
with an explanation so frail. 

In point of fact, the woman herself, with drunken guile, had bet- 
tered the Doctor’s story. 

As she staggered toward the Temple entry with Jeanne, leaning 
heavily on the girl, she said: “He won't believe that about you coming 
home with me because you like me. I know him. He thinks no good 
of me at all, he never did.” She halted, holding Jeanne by the arm, 
and said, “We'll have to think up a better one than that. Why can’t 
you be my niece from Tours?” 

“I can, if you wish,” Jeanne said readily. 

“Their name is Griffet.” 
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“Jeanne Griffet.” She thought it was an ugly name, but was glad 
to have its protective use. “All right, I’ll remember.” 

That settled, child and hag resumed their tottering journey toward 
the gates. A sentry grinned to see the Simon in her familiar delirium. 
But he was sharp with Jeanne. He wanted to see her pass, and she 
had none. 

“Jeanne Griffet. My niece from Tours,” the Simon woman kept 
saying. Finally he let them through, saying she would have to be 
supplied with a regular pass by tomorrow. 

Jeanne’s idea of the place of imprisonment had been a vague one. 
Now she saw how closely guarded everything was, how many twists 
and turnings there were to and from the Tower. Through the north- 
erly gate, they entered the courtyard of the general enclosure, which 
was separated from the smaller courtyard to the Palace. One chose 
between a series of passages that ended in the Palace kitchens and a 
series east of those that led through the stables and other outbuildings 
into the old Commandery section, from which the Tower could be 
reached. The Simon, of course, had no desire to go to the Tower now. 
She led Jeanne to a loft room above the old stable building opposite, 
mounted its ladder stairs hazardously, and fell on the nearest bed, 
snoring. 

The cobbler was not at home. This was a splendid chance to steal 
the woman’s key. But Dr. Voisin had warned her not to have a copy 
made at the stall in the courtyard, and until she was given a pass, if 
she ever was given one, she could not leave the enclosure, or get 
back into it. The message was far more important than the key, 
anyway, Voisin had said. So it seemed the first thing to do was to 
follow his simple instructions about getting a dinner ready. 

First she walked around to acquaint herself with the loft rooms. 
Though not entirely clean, neither were they filthy; the smell of 
horses had been rendered faint by time. It was hard to think that 
any couple would acquire so few household goods, no matter how 
new or how unhappy their marriage. Jeanne learned later that for 
sinister and political reasons, Simon maintained two other dwelling 
places, a flat across the river, and rooms in what had been a 
Franciscan convent. 

There was no real kitchen. But in the main room a low fire glowed 
on a hearth equipped with spits and pothangers. She found a knife. 
Kneeling, she began to peel the vegetables, and because she did 
not know when she would have another chance to be alone, she 
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prayed in a soft whisper as she handled potatoes and carrots and 
leeks. 

First she thanked God that he had given her a sign as she had 
asked. She thanked Him that He had work for her to do. She prom- 
ised Him to do His will with all her mind and all her heart and all 
her being. Then the movements of her lips stopped, and she gave 
herself over to the feeling that was her reward for honest prayer. 
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Deep in the girl Jeanne was a quiet sheltered place. During a 
year-long stay with the nuns at Passy, where she had been sent dur- 
ing an illness of her mother’s, love of the ordered peace, the garden 
walks, and the lovely ceremonial routine of prayer and contempla- 
tion had at first softened her homesickness and then became, in 
memory, a spiritual home. 

There was a Grotto. She remembered it as a silvery, mossy place, 
overhung with vines, where only the sound of gently running water 
broke the stillness. In the Grotto was a Blesséd Virgin with long 
narrow hands and bare feet who held the Holy Child in her arms. 
Her robe was blue and silver and the silver halo round her head was 
crowned with tiny candles. Each dusk, when the candles were lit, 
the Virgin seemed to move tenderly in their moving shadows, almost 
to speak to the girl kneeling before her. 

Often during the hours Jeanne spent there what she was seeing 
formed another impression, very strong, very dear, very lovely. She 
saw a grown Christ, wearing a white robe with a girdle of rough 
gold, and carrying in His arms a lamb. It was a very real-looking 
lamb, with a rough bony little head with the wool parted irregularly, 
a snubbed nursing nose and mouth, alert ears, and bony limbs awk- 
wardly dangling. It nestled sweetly in the tender curve of the 
Saviour’s arm. And she had come to think that it was Jeanne her- 
self. 

In later years, in order to recapture the emotion of being sup- 
ported and embraced in the curve of the arm, all she had to do was 
to recall the sound of running water and the colors of the Blesséd 
Virgin’s robe and the candles burning and flickering in the dark of 
the cave. Soon she could almost feel His arm against her, and the 
brooding tenderness of His gaze turned downward; even, she felt 
the motion of His striding that carried her onward to wherever it 
was He wanted her to go. She sought refuge in it many times during 
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these months of terror and shock—her parents dying before her; the 
monotonous fear of her long imprisonment; the gloom and terror of 
that night in the Conciergerie when her own name was read for 
death. As often as she invoked it, the sensation returned in all its 
first power. It gave her the clear-eyed courage that had impressed 
the priest, and later Dr. Voisin, with the idea that there was incipient 
greatness in her. 

She was still lingering in that childhood place when she heard 
swearing and heavy footsteps mounting the stairs. It must be the 
cobbler himself. Once more she embraced her vision, then tore her- 
self away from that silvery place into the present, the hard stone 
hearth, the noise, the first smell of wine and meat cooking, and the 
two brutal strangers into whose hands she found herself delivered 
for the Dauphin’s sake. 
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Jeanne had the gift of making friends. When the cobbler’s head 
showed over the loft threshold, he was met with a sunny smile that 
seemed to say two people were meeting who were sure to like each 
other. He was not really surprised. His wife often complained that 
the work was too much for one woman. His answer invariably was, 
“Not for a woman who keeps sober.” Again and again he had refused 
her request for a girl to help. Seeing Jeanne apparently at home 
with the work, his face clouded. She went on smiling, so gently, 
with such friendliness, that his native surliness turned a corner and 
he almost smiled back. 

“And who are you?” 

“T’m Jeanne Griffet. Your wife’s niece, from Tours.” 

“No one told me you were coming.” 

“I don’t think anyone knew but me and Mama,” Jeanne said sunnily, 
and did not offer any more explanations. Lying came hard to her. 

He stood awkwardly, feet apart, and watched her at her work. 
She looked pretty kneeling there, tending the pot. And the food 
smelled good. He felt well disposed to her. 

“Where is she?” Simon asked finally. 

Jeanne was to learn that they never called each other by first names 
or affectionate diminutives. They were “he” and “she” to each other 
with unwilling deference and futile dislike. 

“She’s lying down. The day tired her.” 

“Was she out long?” 
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“Only to show me around a little. The man at the gate said I need 
a pass, Uncle Simon. He almost didn’t let me in.” 

“Tl get you a pass all right. How long are you staying?” 

“As long as you're pleased with me,” Jeanne said humbly. 

He questioned her a little longer, keenly and closely. She stuck to a 
story of normal motives, commonplace events, family affairs, admit- 
ting as little as would satisfy him, all with an air of simplicity and 
friendliness. Finally he was convinced. And once Simon made up his 
mind in favor of someone, his normal suspicions went into hiberna- 
tion. He would never waste a doubt on her again unless he caught 
her at something. 

In his way, the cobbler was not unattractive. He was squat and 
short and too heavily muscled for his height, low-browed and dark, 
but there was an animal warmth about him. Even his roughness had 
a note of good humor. She liked him better than she did his wife. 

Simon, winking, exploded suddenly, “I’ve got something will sur- 
prise you!” 

“What kind of thing, Uncle Simon?” 

“Have you ever seen a real live king?” 

“Of course not!” 

“Well, I’ve got one over there. As snug as a bear in a cage. Want 
to see him?” 

“Oh, you're teasing me, Uncle Simon.” She tipped the lid back and 
stirred the pot as though concerned over nothing else. Her breathing 
was short and hard. 

Obviously enjoying himself, he went on: “I'll show him to you one 
of these days. Tomorrow, maybe. When is the food going to be done?” 

When the meat was tender, the Doctor had said. And so far, it 
was quite tough. “Are you very hungry?” She herself was starving. 

“Not so much that I can’t wait in pretty company.” His clumsy 
gallantry pleased him. He gave a shouting laugh. “Maybe there’s time 
for you to see my caged bear, eh?” 

“Oh, plenty of time,” Jeanne said, 

“Do you have to watch the pot like that?” 

“I don’t think so. I think it will do very well by itself.” 

“Come on, then.” 

She rose and straightened her hair and smoothed Léa’s old skirt 
over her hips. He watched approvingly. A nice morsel. Queer, that 
there should be such a pretty girl in such a family. None of his wife’s 
other relatives had impressed him much. 

“Snug like a bear in a cage,” Sitnon said again. “A trained bear. 
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Youll see what I mean.” He caught up a short-handled whip like 
one Jeanne’s father had carried when he went riding, and a bottle 
nearly full of‘an amber liquid that looked like cognac. Was he a 
drinker too? 

At the foot of the ladder stairs, he changed his mind about taking 
her there. 

“If you don’t have a pass, they'll make a fuss, more than likely. 
I could get you in, I suppose, but why make the trouble? I'll get 
you a pass tomorrow.” 

She was nearly sick with disappointment; maybe tomorrow he 
would not find the notion so amusing. Maybe the Citizeness would 
give her away to him, and she would be made to leave the Temple 
courtyard. She tried not to show how disappointed she was. Evi- 
dently she failed, because he patted her shoulder with his big hard 
hand, saying: “Run along now, see to your dinner, I'll take you 
another time. Here, you can put these things back, I won’t use them 
tonight.” 

It was the whip and the bottle he gave her. She wondered again 
how in the world he had planned to use them. 
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Simon was still away when the Citizeness woke up. By then, 
Jeanne’s pot meat was surprisingly succulent. The transformation in 
the Citizeness was nearly as great, she was almost sober. 

“What did you tell him?” she asked Jeanne. 

“That I’m your niece Griffet, from Tours.” 

“Yes yes, that’s right! I had forgotten we'd decided on it.” 

Merciful God, thank You that he left me behind! Jeanne thought. 
The narrowness of the escape made her feel short of breath. 

“Does he know I'd had a little to drink?” was next. : 

“I don’t think so. He didn’t ask me and J didn’t say anything. You 
didn’t have so very much,” she added kindly. 

“Who saw me come in like that?” 

“We passed a lot of people but no one paid much attention.” 

“It was a good thing I had you. I don’t often take as much as that. 
The last time I did, I fell down out there and he found me that 
way. . . . I don’t know where you're going to sleep tonight, there's 
only the one bed.” 

“Anything will do for me.” It was not mere politeness. By now, 
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Jeanne was accustomed to a night’s sleep without so much as a 
mattress. 

“Well, we'll put a pallet down here for tonight, and later we'll 
arrange something better.” 

Simon came back in a surly mood, and he talked very little to 
either of them. Bedtime was early for the couple; tonight, at least, 
Jeanne was glad. She was nearly worn out but she was too excited 
to sleep, by the idea of being able to measure in yards the distance 
between herself and the Dauphin. Once she had seen him in the 
park at Versailles. He was about four years old then. He had given 
her a regal nod that made his golden curls lift and fall under his 
little velvet hat with short plumes. Standing, Jeanne had been almost 
taller than he on his mount, a black pony about the size of a grown 
sheep. Courtiers had walked on either side to see that he did not 
slip off. His sick brother, who was the Dauphin then, Jeanne had not 
seen. He was so twisted and hunched that he had been kept in 
seclusion. But the Queen was proud to show this one, as any mother 
would be. Jeanne had promised herself then that she would never 
forget his little face, but now she could remember only the extreme 
arch of his eyebrows and the nodding golden curls. If Simon kept 
his lightly given word, she would see him tomorrow. 
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A week went by. Jeanne had not even seen the Dauphin, to pass 
along the urgent message about poison. She had three weeks, Voisin 
had said. The time was running out, and she did not even have a 
pass to leave the Temple enclosure. Dr. Voisin would wonder what 
had happened to her. If Simon went on forgetting, he never would 
know. 

She made friends around the courtyard among the tradesmen, and 
the cooks and waiters in the Palace kitchens. After her long imprison- 
ment, even in bad weather it was good to be out, to have the simple 
freedom of walking around. She became acquainted as best she 
could with the outside topography of the Tower. Square and solid 
and blackened with age, nearly two hundred feet high, it seemed a 
sinister intrusion on its pleasant everyday surroundings. She stood 
apart from it and stared at the rounded corner turrets (was he in one 
of thoseP), at the slate roofs and crenellated bastions. Some of the 
window openings had been boarded up and she never saw anyone 
looking out of any of the others. * 
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The inhabitants of the courtyard had begun to lose interest in 
the Dauphin, she found. None of them had seen him for months, 
and they were-none too sure he was really there. They did not find 
it suspicious that she asked questions about him; they had asked 
questions themselves until their interest ran out, worn away by time 
and the fact that nothing ever seemed to happen that concerned 
him. It’s like being buried alive! Jeanne thought. 

She kept trying to improve her relations with Simon, to reawaken 
that first mood of his, but it was uphill work. He was the moodiest 
person she had ever met; sometimes he would pay her his rough 
gallantries, at other times he almost refused to notice she was there. 
Or he would snap or shout at her, if the slightest thing displeased 
him. The Citizeness spent more and more of her time away from the 
enclosure. Jeanne did all the shopping and cooking and housework. 
She even emptied the slops. She had set her teeth to that task, 
thinking, It’s for the Dauphin, I just won’t notice. 

Then Simon came home one night in a high good humor, with 
her pass. Only a few people in the courtyard had a pass like hers, 
allowing its bearer to go through the guardroom on the lower floor. 
He had had to pull strings to get it, he told Jeanne, but now she 
could sleep in a real bed. There were vacant rooms in the Tower, no 
sense her sleeping on the floor when she could have a bed. “You're 
a good girl, Jeanne,” he said. “The old man will take care of you.” 

“She doesn’t want to sleep in that gloomy place,” the Citizeness 
said. 

“T don't mind. Really I don't!” 

“It’s cold over there. Youre more comfortable on the pallet by 
our fire.” 

“I don’t mind cold,” Jeanne said. “It would be lovely to have a 
bed again.” 

She didn’t care at all about the bed. If she were to sleep in the 
Tower, she might have a chance to pass along Dr. Voisin’s message. 
Would he be able to hear her if she called through his door? 

“She wants a bed, a bed she shall have,” Simon said. “And you 
can do your own cooking tonight. I’m taking her with me. To see my 
bear dancing.” 

So at last she really was going to set eyes on him, or know for 
herself whether the suspicions of the courtyard folk were true that 
all that the soldiers were guarding was an empty room. 

Simon and Jeanne crossed the Temple courtyard, he carrying the 
bottle of amber liquid and the whip, as he had started to do the other 
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time. Inset in the deep doorway, to be a little protected from wind 
and weather, was a wicket, and in it, a man to inspect their passes. 
He did not trouble himself with Simon’s pass but gave close attention 
to Jeanne’s. Finding it in order, he waved them on. They entered 
the guardroom. Soldiers, their tunics unbuttoned at the throat, their 
sword belts unstrapped and hanging on chairs, were playing billiards 
or watching, Because Jeanne was strange to them, her pass had to be 
shown again. 

The staircase was long and winding; some of its steps were wood 
and some stone. As they climbed, the sounds from the guardroom 
followed them. The click of balls and shouts and oaths. The Tower 
was a resounding well of sound, yet the walls seemed to be all of 
seven foot thick. There was a sentry on each landing, every one of 
them looking bored and sleepy. A heavy iron door had been put 
across the stair flight between the second and third floors. Watching 
Simon unlock it, Jeanne wondered how they could ever get the boy 
out, if he really was here. She climbed again, following Simon. 

“Walk softly here.” 

She obeyed, wondering. He stopped before a massive oak door 
barred with iron, with the huge lock that Dr. Voisin had called un- 
breakable. 

“Maybe we can catch him at something,” Simon whispered. He 
lurked and peered, and she saw that there was a tiny pane of clear 
glass set in the heavy doorway. Evidently Simon was disappointed; 
he did not offer to let her look. 

He brought out a huge key whose design and shape Jeanne studied 
anxiously as he used it. He gave her the bottle but kept the whip 
under his arm. The door fell back and the cold in the room struck at 
them, the damp, graveyard cold of old stone. The room was almost 
dark, but she could see a figure of some kind at the far end. A small 
inadequate stove glowed in a window embrasure. Simon thumped 
in and stood on a chair to lift down a lantern from its peg on the 
wall. It was hung to high for a child to reach in any way. He lit it, 
the shadows fled back, and Jeanne saw. The thing she saw first, with 
deep anger, was that the boy wore one of the new “patriotic” car- 
magnole smocks over his clothes, muddy green, shapeless, loosely 
hung. On his breast had been pinned a huge flaunting cockade in the 
new national colors, blue and white and red. 

She recognized the arched eyebrows, thin pure lines drawn as 
though with an artist’s care, but the golden curls were clipped, 
uncombed, and unwashed. The wide blue gaze of the eyes, set well 
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apart, the short, straight, almost snub nose—her memory of his face 
returned completely. The mouth was wholly Hapsburg, but the short 
bull neck and-the heavy enunciation of the jaw line, the Bourbon 
resemblance, had grown through the years. He was disturbingly 
more man than boy. There was an almost frightening maturity and 
sensuality about him. The Dauphin. . . . She devoured him with 
loyal loving eyes. 

It was a large room with a massive central pillar upholding the 
vaulted ceiling, which was at least eighteen feet high. A tattered 
canvas had been stretched across it, fastened to the pillar and the 
walls. There was a fireplace on the floor of the south wall, ash-filled 
and cold. The wallpaper, once a bright yellow, had peeled away 
from the damp stones. A rough board table, five gray straw chairs, 
and a big bed with a dust-filled canopy were all the furnishings. 

She was ashamed at meeting him in this slovenly way as though 
she were too loutish to know better. She would make it up to him 
if they could ever be alone. 

The whip Simon carried held his notice. His eyes and trembling 
underlip acknowledged that the whip could hurt, pride and flesh 
both. He saw the bottle Jeanne carried and his eyes turned sharp with 
desire. 

“Well, Citizen Capet,” Simon said. 

The boy looked eager and ready. He wanted to please, that was 
plain. 

“Come here,” Simon said. 

Jeanne’s heart beat hard with anger and pity. What iniquity was 
she about to witness? 

“Would you like a little brandy to drink?” 

“Yes, Citizen.” 

These were the first words she heard the Dauphin speak. “Yes” 
to that infamous proposal, “Citizen” as though he were one of them. 
I can’t stand it, Jeanne thought, knowing she must. 

“Then you'll oblige us with a song, perhaps. My little niece from 
Tours would like to hear you sing.” 

The inclination of his head seemed to retain a remnant of lord- 
liness. Marie Antoinette must have asked him to sing sometimes, 
to please the Court ladies, who then petted and kissed him and gave 
him sweetmeats, as many as the royal mother would allow. Some 
reminder of all this was in the tilt of his head. 

“Perhaps you'd sing ‘O Richard, O My King’ for us.” 
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It was the rallying song of Royalists. Jeanne had heard it sung 
at Saint-Lazare. It was sung wherever hearts were faithful. 

Charles said, “That’s a bad song, I won't sing it.” The words were 
defiant, but the eyes were not. Perhaps, this one time, the keeper 
really wanted to hear ‘Richard’? 

“You're right,” Simon said. “That’s a bad song. What will you sing 
for us, then?” 

A tiny sigh of relief; he had guessed right. “The Ga Ira?” the boy 
said, 

“Oh!” Jeanne said. 

“Didn’t I tell you?” Simon said, hugging himself. “Didn't I say my 
bear was a trained bear? Was there ever a bear so smart that it 
could sing the Ca Ira?” 

Louis-Charles’s eyes never left the brandy Jeanne was holding as 
he began the terrible song: “All will go right, all will succeed.” The 
foolish words of wishful thinking were wildly intermingled with 
street obscenities and threats to himself, his dead mother, and his 
unfortunate sister. Jeanne had never heard such terms and could 
only guess how awful their meanings must be. Poor little king, she 
thought, he can’t even keep a tune! 

“That’s enough,” Simon said rudely, breaking it off in the middle 
of one of the gentler verses. 

He stopped obediently and waited for his reward. But Simon was 
not ready yet. 

“Now, Charles, I’m going to teach you a new game. This is an 
Army game. The soldiers in our brave Army play this game around 
their campfires. The soldiers use dogs for the game. I don’t happen 
to own a dog, but you will do excellently! I wouldn't be surprised 
that you can learn faster than the dogs do.” 

I'm going to cry, Jeanne thought, or scream, or kick his shins. But 
she did nothing, merely stood holding the brandy. As Simon ex- 
plained his game, a pathetic association made Jeanne turn to look for 
something a boy of his maturity might use to amuse himself. But 
there was not a picture, not a book. I'd go mad, she thought. How had 
he endured this loneliness, these cruelties and misfortunes, without 
dying or going mad? 

“Our brave soldiers,” Simon was saying, “when the work of march- 
ing and fighting is over for the day, teach this game to mascot dogs, 
and then match dogs and make bets. A well-trained dog that under- 
stands what the game is about gets many a good biscuit or a piece 
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of meat from the stew. But you'd rather have brandy, wouldn't you, 
Charles?” 

He had been listening attentively, the need to understand plain 
on his face. 

“But a dog that is stupid and slow to learn, he gets nothing but 
blows,” Simon finished. 

The blue gaze darkened. 

“So. We begin.” Simon stooped and held out the whip so that arm 
and whip made a parallel line about a foot above the floor. He cried 
out in loud command, “Jump! For the Duke of Brunswick!” 

Louis-Charles jumped obediently. As he went over, Simon, from 
his stooped position, struck him. His fist caught Charles on the side 
of the head. 

“You guessed wrong,” Simon said. 

Jeanne had started forward. To help the Dauphin? to attack Simon? 
She hardly knew. She held herself back. 

Charles got up from the floor slowly, bewildered, almost crying. 

Again Simon bent and extended the whip. 

“Jump! For General Joubert!” 

The Dauphin shook his head. 

Simon raised himself, raised the whip. A thin line of bleeding red 
showed on the puffy, too-white flesh of the boy’s cheek. 

“You guessed wrong,” Simon said again. Charles began to cry. “Stop 
it!” the man shouted. “Stop that blubbering, or by God I'll give you 
something to blubber about. This is a game, boy! You're spoiling it.” 

“Let me play, Uncle Simon,” Jeanne said swiftly, “I'd like to see 
if J could win a drink of brandy.” 

“Like brandy, do you? First thing I’ve seen makes me sure you're 
really her relative.” He laughed uproariously. “Go ahead, show the 
little Capet up. And they thought he was smart enough to rule 
France!” 

He held out the whip for Jeanne. “Jump! For the Commissioner 
Hébert.” 

That name was unfamiliar. She had to take the chance. Her quick 
mind had caught on to the rudiments of Simon’s game from the 
Dauphin’s misfortunes, but a better political knowledge than she 
owned was necessary to play it quite safely. The Commissioner 
Hébert sounded all right, but if he had been guillotined last week by 
his erstwhile friends on some dim charge of treachery—— She won- 
dered if Simon really would strike her. She wondered how the poor 
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little mascot dogs ever kept up with the shifting political scene. She 
hopped. 

“Bravo!” Simon yelled. “Give her your glass, Charles. She’s earned 
her nip.” 

Jeanne’s sovereign brought his own little drinking glass, a poor 
thing and not very clean, and watched enviously while she forced 
herself to swallow the biting fire. Fortunately Simon had not poured 
much. 

“That was good,” she said. “Again, Uncle Simon.” 

“Jump! For the King of Prussia.” 

She shook her head. “Good,” Simon said. “Another for you.” 

“Tl give it to you this time, or I'll be too tipsy to hop.” 

“You won't have another chance,” Simon said. “It’s Charles who 
must learn the game.” But he drank the second measure anyway. 

Did the Dauphin understand? Had her successful efforts helped? 
She saw that he was watching her with open dislike, another child, 
not much older than himself, who received brandy and praise while 
he was given only shouts and blows. 

“Youll do it right this time, Charles,” Jeanne said. Only her eyes 
said how sorry she was and how she loved him. “Give him an easy 
one, Uncle Simon, I want to see if he really can drink brandy.” 

Simon began to chuckle with glee. “An easy one, an easy one,” he 
said, singing and swaying, delighted with some joke he was keeping 
to himself. Then he bent and held out the whip. 

“Jump. For Louis Seventeenth, King of France!” he said. 

Jeanne hoped he would. She would rather see him struck down 
again than refuse even this mocking acknowledgement of his true 
station. 

He did not jump. Simon let the whip arm fall. He was doubled up 
with mirth. “Good boy, good boy,” he gasped out, “he knows all 
right! Pour him a drink, girl.” 

She did, a very little one. Charles said, with dislike, “Yours was a 
Jot more than that.” 

“Now don’t be rude, boy, and you, Jeanne, don’t be stingy. He did 
very well that time.” 

She added liquor and handed the glass to him. He drained it down 
as a soldier would haye done. “How well you do that, Citizen,” 
Jeanne said, striving to show admiration, because it ripped her heart 
to feel him hating her. 

“Another easy one,” Simon said, and held out the whip. “Jump for 


the Emperor of Austria.” He was the boy’s maternal uncle. Louis- 
Charles refused and Simon himself poured more brandy for him. 

“Jump for Maxmilien Robespierre!” Simon called suddenly. Charles 
hopped over and again was given brandy. 

Jeanne said, “I don’t see how the dogs ever learn it.” 

“The soldier who told me about it said the dog in his company 
knows twenty-five names,” Simon told her. “He thinks it’s a record. 
And he’s as proud as if his outfit had won a battle. Ready, Charles? 
Jump for General Dumouriez.” Charles looked uncertain. “Make up 
your mind!” Simon said. 

“I guess not,” Charles said. 

“Don't you understand at all?” Jeanne said. “He’s one of our gen- 
erals, of course you re supposed to jump.” 

“Well, Jeanne, it’s a good thing I gave that one to Charles. He’s 
absolutely right and gets brandy. Half a glass this time, it was so 
clever. How did you find out, boy?” 

“T don’t know, I heard something, somewhere.” 

“In the guardroom, I guess,” Simon said to Jeanne. “He used to be 
let go down there. Dumouriez sold us out, girl, didn’t you know 
that? Sold us out before Jemappes, and we had to win without a 
general to lead us. Went over to the other side, and he’s over there 
yet telling our secrets,-——him!” 

Bright-eyed with brandy and approval, Charles repeated gleefully, 
———him!———Dumouriez!” while Simon beamed and nodded. 

Then they left Charles, putting out the lantern, plunging the room 
into cold darkness again. Simon locked the door securely and took 
her to the second floor, where he showed her into an unlocked room. 
It was equipped with a bolt on the inside, held the necessities for a 
sleeping chamber, and Simon pointed out a closet where she could 
find linen and bedding. 

“Really, Uncle Simon, ought you to give a boy so young so much 
to drink?” 

“T follow my orders.” 

“Who would order you to do a thing like that?” 

“You ask too many questions.” His tone was ruder than any he had 
used to her before, and she did not press him. 

Simon left. Jeanne made up her bed in an absent-minded way, 
in tears at the plight of the royal boy. She climbed the staircase again 
and stood a long time before the heavy door. There was no way 
past it to his door. However was she going to relay Dr. Voisin’s 
message? Could Dr. Voisin be so sure that she had days yet, before 
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the Prince’s enemies came to him with poison hidden in his food or 
drink? She ran her outspread hands over the cold blankness of the 
iron barrier. How hopelessly guarded and locked everything was! If 
God had led her here, why had He made everything hopeless? I 
had better go back and pray, she thought. I can do nothing without 
help. 
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Chapter [IV 


Jeanne had planned not to see Dr. Voisin until she could tell him 
that she had delivered his message. But feeling that this might be 
pride, she slipped away from the stable rooms, her work for the day 
mostly done and the dinner simmering. 

When she reached the café she was thoroughly chilled and wet 
and had looked forward to the warmth of the old man’s rooms. But 
the apartment above the café was no warmer than the stone chambers 
of the Tower. There was neither fireplace nor stove. Dr. Voisin was 
sitting in a chair wrapped in blankets, reading. Trembling with age 
and eagerness, he divided his blankets with Jeanne and put her in 
a second chair. 

Jeanne began to describe the Tower, the loft rooms, and the life 
she led with the Simons. 

“He’s as bad as a cat about weather,” she said. “When he grumbled 
so last night, I offered to go to the kitchens in his place, and he let me 
do that. If the rain lasts, he might go the next step tonight. The guard 
is used to me crossing their rooms because I sleep on the second 
floor. They don’t even look at my pass any more.” 

“You've done very well,” Voisin said. 

“I was afraid you'd be disappointed.” 

“I’m sure there’s still time. I don’t think there’s much danger until 
the end of the month. It’s the doctors he has to watch out for.” 

“Are you going to tell me why?” 

“If you wish.” And he told her of the offer Provence’s agents had 
made to him. 

At first, Jeanne could not believe it. He did not try to convince 
her and that was somehow convincing. She began to cry. 

“There’s so much evil around him,” she sobbed, and she described 
the scene she had witnessed. He clucked with sympathy, saying, “I 
know, I know,” at intervals. He was not at all startled at anything she 
told him. 
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He said finally: “I was sorry there wasn’t time that day to warn 
you what they’re up to. I even wondered if you’d be so disgusted 
and shocked that you’d give the boy up.” He began to describe what 
he called loosely the “Chaumette-Hébert plot.” 

“First,” he said, “you must understand the boy is precocious. He 
had to be treated two years ago for an injury to himself from riding 
a stick. Do you know what I’m talking about?” 

SiR 

He explained patiently, in a dry medical way that made it a little 
easier to hear. “It was a natural tendency. They are merely taking 
advantage of it for their own ends. It’s said his brother ruined and 
killed himself in the same way, though, medically speaking, I’ve 
never been sure there’s anything dangerous in the practice.” Jeanne, 
not wholly comprehending, understood enough to feel hot with em- 
barrassment. 

The plot (Dr. Voisin said) began when the Queen was alive. There 
was considerable feeling in the Convention that she ought to be 
spared; the Moderates had a little power then, things weren't as bad. 
The men now in power thought it essential that she be killed too. 

In those days, Charles was allowed to go down to the guardroom, 
where he developed a liking for low company and strong drink. A 
boy of that age likes to play the man and will do anything for 
approval. “Charles is a born mimic anyway,” Dr. Voisin said. “Some 
of the Commissioners saw him drunk, and swearing and calling his 
aunt and his sister filthy bitches and asking when they were going 
to be guillotined. A few were shocked. The others—well, it gave 
them ideas. If the boy could be persuaded to testify against his 
mother on a thing so atrocious that it would rob her of all human 
sympathy——” 

A dread of humanity began in Jeanne as he talked. 

“They kept him addled for a week on brandy,” Dr. Voisin was 
saying. “They had taken his books and toys away, now they brought 
other books, picture books of naked men and women in attitudes of 
intercourse and perversion. When they had whipped him up 
sufficiently, they began introducing prostitutes into his bed in the 
late hours.” 

Jeanne suddenly held her ears to close out the rest of the tale. 
He waited until she consented on her own to take her hands down, 
then said gently: “I think you ought to know about it. If you're going 
to help him much.” 

“I, . . allright, But——” 
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“Hébert is a clever, wordy fellow,” the Doctor said. “He writes for 
newspapers under the name of Pére Duchesne. He spent several 
afternoons with Charles, In a roundabout, suggestive way he tried to 
make him believe that these midnight events, which he only dimly 
remembered because of the brandy, had taken place in fact when 
he was in the upstairs apartment in the care of his mother and his 
aunt. Are you following me?” 

“No.” 

Dr. Voisin said with an old man’s patience, “Charles was made to 
think he had been debauched by his mother and his aunt instead of 
by the prostitutes.” 

“But he didn’t believe that!” 

“Maybe he didn’t believe it, but he testified to it anyway, before 
some twenty representatives of General Security and Public Safety. 
And initialed every page of the testimony, and signed, shakily be- 
cause he was drunk then too.” 

Jeanne felt as the Duchesse must have felt when she cowered in 
corners and screamed because she believed there were bats in her 
hair, so impossible did it seem that grown men, ordinary men with 
families, fathers themselves, could conceive and execute so abhorrent 
a thing. She had been deeply hurt because she had seen him struck 
physically. What Dr. Voisin was telling her was much worse than 
that. 

“In one way the plot backfired,” the Doctor went on. “The people 
who had been called in to witness the testimony were so shocked 
and horrified that they refused to be party to introducing it before 
the Convention. That so-called evidence against the Queen was not 
used, and as things turned out, not needed.” 

Then Robespierre, firmly in the saddle, had dropped remarks 
about the danger of letting anyone near the boy too often or too 
closely because of that gift of personality Charles owned. Chaumette 
and Hébert, remembering how some other members of the com- 
mittees had reacted when they saw him drunk and reciting the filth 
he had been taught, decided to go on with the treatment until the 
boy was so impossibly depraved that he would cause in everyone 
only loathing and disgust. When they would tell the Incorruptible 
how corrupt the little boy had grown, he would see for himself that 
he had no further reason to fear that Charles would win hearts away 
from his austerities. The boy would have become a true monster. 

“And maybe we're too late now,” Dr. Voisin finished, “though J 
don’t really think so. The brandy has a real hold on him, I imagine, 
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but in the rest, he’s only trying to please them. He’s not past saving 
yet, particularly if you can get in there once in a while and remind 
him of a better life, a life he’s nearly forgotten. Until we can get 
him out, that is.” 

“How?” 

“Yes, de Batz has told me how it’s arranged and guarded there. 
He tried to get them all out when the King was still alive. He volun- 
teered in the National Guard and got himself put on duty at the 
Tower. He spilled gold from here to Dieppe and then at the last 
minute he was betrayed.” 

“Who is de Batz?” 

“He is a middle-aged Gascon who has been making up rescue 
plots since the royal family was shut away, and bold, careful plots 
they have been, though none happened to come off. But he hasn't 
stopped trying, and never will while the boy lives. You've never 
seen anything like Jean de Batz,” the Doctor said admiringly. “He’s 
in and out of Paris all the time, and over to London and back, and 
anywhere else he likes, and they're all hunting for him and there’s a 
price on his head that would buy a lifetime of high living. And still 
they can’t catch him. He'll think of something one of these days, 
something simple and striking and sure. There’s always a way. We 
just don’t see it yet.” 

Jeanne was heartened to know there was a loyal one beside herself 
and the ancient Doctor. But when she thought of the guarded maze 
that led to his room, and all the armed people lingering about on 
the landings and in the passageways, she felt that the task God had 
set for her was larger even than the one He'd set His other Jeanne. 
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Two nights later, Simon gave in to her offer that she should carry 
the boy’s tray through the rain. He was suffering from a heavy cold 
he had caught on the other trips; aching head and heavy limbs 
and burning chest made him willing to send anyone as long as he 
didn't have to go himself. The Citizeness lay in a drunken sleep; she 
certainly could not manage the stairs or the locks. Besides, Simon 
had come to trust Jeanne. 

She started out with the two keys, the tray of cooling food, a 
lantern dangling, her heart big with terror and hope. The wicket 
man was the same and, seeing her hands full, nodded without bother- 
ing her about the pass. The billiartl] game did not falter as she crossed 
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the guardroom. She hurried on to that winding staircase. She came to 
the iron blankness over the stairway and, balancing the tray, she 
tried one of the keys Simon had given her. The barrier fell back. 

She pushed it closed with her foot and went on. At the Dauphin’s 
door, she knocked and called before using the key. That was only 
common courtesy. Then she went in. The lantern she carried picked 
him out. He was standing by the window embrasure where the stove 
threw out its meager heat. She placed tray and lantern on the table 
and walked over to where he stood. Then she slipped to one knee, 
bending her head. 

“Your Majesty,” she said softly. 

[t did not occur to her that he would think he was being mocked. 
But when she looked up, her eyes swimming with love and tears, he 
was watching her with a helpless hatred that stabbed her. 

“Charles!” she said, with the sincerity and passion of one hurt 
child to another. 

He shifted uneasily. His down-bent gaze turned questioning, then 
wondering. She held up her hands to him. “You are my king,” she 
said. 

“Who are you?” 

For the first time since she had been led out of the Conciergerie, 
she said it. “Jeanne Adélaide Genet de Villefont, Sire.” 

He looked uncertain. 

“My mother was lady in waiting a season for the Queen. Don't 
you remember her?” 

“How do I know you're telling me the truth?” 

“Why would I lie to you, Sire?” 

“Everyone does. Simon said you were his niece from Tours. I 
heard.him say so.” 

“He believes it. It’s not true, of course.” 

“Am I supposed to think he doesn’t know his own niece from a 
marquis’s daughter?” 

He seemed very adult then, his suspicion of her livelier by far than 
Simon’s had been. Jeanne said: “Your Majesty, there isn’t time to 
bother with that. It’s Simon’s wife’s niece that I’m supposed to be 
and Simon has never seen the girl. The wife has a reason of her own 
for claiming the relationship. I'll explain it all to you one day if 
youre really interested. The important thing now is that you believe 
me and trust me.” 

“But I don’t,” he said, and turned his head away. 

Protocol decreed that she remain on her knees until told to rise. 
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And she must never, under any circumstances, touch his sacred per- 
son unless specifically invited to do so. She saw he was crying. His 
situation and his tears robbed protocol of all meaning. “Oh don't!” 
she cried, and rising, put her arms around him. 

It was the thing needed to find his heart. Louis-Charles had been 
surrounded by women’s gentleness since birth; his mother, his aunt, 
his sister, the governess, the Court ladies. Lately, there had been 
only the soldiers, the brutal Simon, the representatives of Public 
Safety and General Security, the thin-lipped Chaumette and the 
filthy-mouthed Hébert—blows physically and blows to his spirit. 

The last woman he had seen was his sister, who was kept a 
prisoner upstairs. She had been called in to hear the contents of the 
accusations against his mother that he had mouthed and signed. A 
little drunk, and in need of tenderness, he had sidled up to her that 
day. She had shoved him away, crying out, “Little monster, I will 
never forgive you!” He had felt then that no woman ever would 
touch him kindly again. It had led to dreams and night sweats, deep 
frights, and all memories turned dreadful, all safety broken. Jeanne’s 
touch seemed to dissolve the horror, and he wept unashamed. 

She murmured, hugged him, and her tenderness brought him 
back past dreadful barriers he had not known when he had crossed 
them. 

“Don't leave me.” 

“Tl never leave you, Louis-Charles. I'll never, never leave you.” 

Two lost children in a world gone mad, they rocked in each other's 
arms, swearing their friendship. 

Then, while Charles ate the cold food, Jeanne sat across from him 
and talked eagerly. 

She warned him of the attempt that would be made to poison 
him. He accepted that calmly, and asked no questions. Evidently he 
suspected his old relentless enemies in the Convention. She did not 
try to change his mind about that. He had enough to bear without 
being told of the fiend that lurked behind the avuncular mask of 
Provence. As long as he was careful about what he swallowed, and 
trusted his doctors no more than he trusted anyone else, there was 
no need to tell him whose gold would buy his murder. 

She tried to tell him about the Chaumette-Hébert plot against his 
personality and his spirit. But embarrassment prevented her from 
letting him know how well informed she was. The only detail she 
could bring herself to mention was the brandy Simon offered so 
freely 
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“But it’s so cold here, Jeanne. The brandy makes me warm.” 

“I know, but it's a false warmth that’s only hurting you. They 
wouldn't let you have it if they didn’t know that. They want to make 
you so drunken and depraved that the nation would never consent 
to your ruling it. Charles, don’t help them. Keep yourself fit to be 
king and some day you will be. Promise me. Please.” 

“All right. Maybe.” 

“Now that you know the sort of thing they're up to, you can 
recognize it yourself if they’re teaching you things that will hurt 
you.” He flushed and would not look at her, and she said no more 
about it. “Shall I bring you some games? Would that help any?” 

“They'd just take them away again.” He began to tell her about 
possessions he had once had: A backgammon set in green leather 
bound with gold. A cage of rare birds. A shell collection, and a lotto 
game, and bowls made of boxwood. For a while Simon had brought 
him things, he said. He remembered a mechanical bird cage with 
special delight, and a dog he had called Castor. Without any ex- 
planation, these things had been taken away too. And when he asked 
about them, he was told surily “not to mind.” 

“But I wish you'd bring me candles,” he said. “When it gets dark 
I get frightened sometimes.” 

“Of course I will. As soon as Simon lets me come back.” 

“There’s a little place where I can hide them.” 

“Good.” 

“Do you want to see what I have hidden there now?” 

“All right, show me, then I must go back before they start won- 
dering about me.” 

It was a treasure indeed, the small thing that he had hidden 
away in a crack of the window embrasure. It was so awe-inspiring 
that she was afraid to touch it. It was his father’s seal; his own, now. 

“Papa-King sent it to me the morning they killed him, and I guess 
they forgot or didn’t know, because they never asked me about it.” 

“Ym glad you have it. Guard it well. You'd better hide the candles 
in another place; your seal will be noticed if the candles are.” 

“Are you going? Please don't!” 

“Charles, I have to. If they get suspicious they won't let me come 
any more. I don’t want to go!” 

“Maybe they won’t let you come anyway.” 

“T think they will. The first time of doing a thing is the hard one. 
Good night, and remember, you do have friends, people who are 
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trying as hard as they can to get you out. You won't mind the dark 
so much if you will believe that.” 

She picked up the tray with its dirty dishes, and the lantern, and 
started away. In the doorway, she glanced back. His blue gaze fol- 
lowed her out. Cheerfully she would have died for him, right then. 

That night she had a strange, vivid dream. She entered a room 
only to find herself already there—two complete Jeannes, both wear- 
ing Léa’s old skirt and Léa’s twisted shoes. She could not tell which 
of them she really was. Until she realized that one of them had the 
intense, blue gaze of Louis-Charles. 

The next day the dream haunted her as if its meaning were about 
to become clear. 
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Dr. Félix Voisin called himself a Royalist. He believed he was a 
good one. In spite of an inner conviction that he was a complete 
physical coward, he risked himself daily, risked death by torture 
perhaps, in his connection with Jean de Batz. Surely that proved 
a major loyalty. 

One afternoon about a month after his first meeting with the girl 
Jeanne, Dr. Voisin received a lesson in loyalty from his friend de 
Batz. Loyalty to a king who is powerless, imprisoned, and menaced 
in life and spirit, does not stop with the mere offer of oneself. You 
must offer up everything else. 

“My God, Jean! There must be another way.” 

“If there was, I assure you I’d have thought of it before now.” 

“She’s only a child herself. You can’t mean to sacrifice her in cold 
blood.” 

De Batz said coolly: “The girl doesn’t matter. Only the boy 
matters.” 

“She matters to me,” Dr. Voisin said angrily. 

“Why did you send her there if you weren't planning to use her?” 

Though they bickered constantly, it was their first serious quarrel. 
Jean de Batz liked warmth and Voisin had a theory that heated 
rooms were the cause of most human ills. Their other favorite sub: 
ject of dispute was Dr. Voisin’s refusal to share Jean’s secrets. It 
would make their work easier if he knew how to make contact with 
de Batz. But he simply did not trust himself that much. Robespierre’s 
government did not go in for that sort of thing often, but if there 
ever were reason to think that the torture of Voisin might lead 
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to the capture of de Batz, the Incorruptible would look the other 
way. So the Doctor preferred to keep himself in ignorance of many 
identities and meeting places. 

Today, Jean had come to the doctor’s in the guise of a peddler, a 
middle-aged and very ragged peddler who spoke in a whining voice. 
He did not drop his whining tone even in the heat of argument. 
He too had his theories; one was to play the role he had assumed 
to the hilt and in all circumstances. That way, he would be hard to 
catch off guard. 

“Will you suggest my plan to her, and see what she thinks?” he 
asked. 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because she'd say yes to it.” 

He did not feel as definite as he sounded. In his heart, he knew 
that Jean’s plan was good. It had the merit of extreme simplicity. 
There was every chance that it would succeed. 

“Can't you figure a way to get her out too?” he asked now. 

“If there was a way, we wouldn’t need her at all.” 

While they argued about her, Jeanne was on her way to Dr. 
Voisin’s rooms. That morning, Simon had given her the two keys and 
told her he would be away that evening. She was to care for the 
boy’s needs both night and morning. On her way to Voisin’s, she 
left the keys to be copied at a shop not far from his lodgings. 

Her desire to release Charles had become frantic ever since the 
day Voisin had told her of the plots to ruin him. Much of what he 
had implied she did not really understand, but the mystery only 
increased her horror. And from the night she had seen him alone 
and held him and soothed him, her feelings toward the boy had 
become passionate and personal. Her little face was set and stern, 
her large eyes glowed, as she hurried along. He was not to her now 
merely the symbol of royalty, the focal point of that noblesse oblige 
her father had taught her. 

Almost running, she climbed the steep stairs. She would have 
burst into Voisin’s rooms, forgetting to knock, but the door was 
locked. She pounded and called. There was only silence inside. Yet 
it did not seem to her that the room really was empty. “It’s Jeanne!” 
she called out. The door opened almost at once. 

It was not Dr. Voisin who opened it, but a peddler, smelling of 
fish. “Come in,” he said in a whining voice. Jeanne was frightened 
and drew back. 
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“I wanted to see Dr. Voisin.” 

“He’s here. Come in.” 

Still she hesitated. Then she saw the Doctor, wrapped in blankets, 
walking toward her. 

“I didn’t know you were busy,” she said, “I'll come back.” 

He said in a resigned way, “It’s all right, Jeanne, come on in. He's 
a friend,” the Doctor added, indicating the fish peddler. “Say any- 
thing you like in front of him.” 

Surprised, Jeanne looked at him. He was watching her from dark 
eyes, keen and speculative, challenging eyes, a little cruel. They were 
eyes that had looked on many things. He was an extraordinary ped- 
dler. 

“I told you about Jean de Batz,” the doctor said, in the same 
resigned way. ( 

“And he has told me about you,” the peddler whined. “You couldn't 
have come more opportunely.” 

Remembering, Jeanne said in a rush of words: “I’ve arranged about 
the keys; he’ll have them finished in another hour. But Simon went 
away this morning, he’s not coming back until tomorrow! Can’t we 
do something tonight? It’s the first time Simon ever went away for a 
long time like this.” 

“Yes,” the peddler said, “we can do something tonight.” The chal- 
lenge intensified in his gaze. “I have a good plan. Tonight is a little 
soon in many ways but, as you say, such favorable circumstances may 
not come along again. We'll get him out tonight, if you wish.” 

“Yes!” 

Dr. Voisin said: “Let me say something. Since you're here, I can’t 
prevent him from telling you his plan. I want you to know that I 
don’t approve. I hope you say no to him.” 

“My friend here puts your welfare above the King’s. But I don't. 
Do you?” 

“No.” 

“You are to take the dinner tray in and out tonight because Simon 
is away. Is that right?” She nodded anxiously. “Is your pass always 
inspected?” 

“It never is at the Tower. You see, my hands are full with the 
tray and the lantern, and the wicket man and the soldiers are used 
to me.” 

“Why couldn’t you go in with the tray and Louis-Charles come 
out with it, wearing your clothes?” 

Her eyes widened. A look of exaltation transformed her face. 
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“That was what my dream meant!” she exclaimed. Again, these 
almost supernatural coincidences convinced her. 

Both men were silent. A look of respect replaced the cool glance 
of challenge from de Batz. He saw now why Voisin had faltered at 
the sacrifice; she was an untarnished spirit. 

But experience had made him cynical. “Perhaps you don’t com- 
pletely understand,” he said. “You would have to remain in the room 
yourself. Wearing his clothes. I don’t see a way of getting you out.” 

She hardly seemed to hear. “I’m taller than Charles is, but not 
much,” she said. “And this skirt is so long and full. The bonnet can be 
pulled around to hide most of his face, I think. Not that they ever 
look at me anyway.” 

“Jeanne,” Voisin said, “this is going to cost you your life.” 

“But it isn’t mine,” she said. 

Her face wholly untroubled, and without dramatics, she told the 
men how her life had been bought by a sacrifice of lives. “Ever since 
that day I have prayed that God would let me spend myself in a 
way that would please Him.” 

Her simple faith embarrassed them. De Batz said: “Well, enough 
of that. Is your pass good to get out of the main gate? It must be, 
since you come and go as you choose. Are there any restrictions 
after dark?” 

“No.” 

“Do you think he could get past them at the gate, in your clothes?” 

“I don’t see why not. No one there knows me too well.” 

“Once he was in the courtyard, he could abandon the tray any- 
where. You'll have to give him careful instructions about getting out 
of the maze. Now listen. I’ve been at this business long enough to 
know that the damndest things are forever going wrong. I'll wait 
tonight outside the main gate for a person wearing your clothes. Ill 
wait until ten o’clock; that gives him plenty of time to find the way 
if he gets confused in the maze. If a hitch develops, like Simon 
coming home unexpectedly, don’t try to let me know about it. If the 
Dauphin doesn’t come out tonight, I'll wait again tomorrow night, 
and the next, and so on. Don’t try to hurry the thing for my sake. 
We can’t afford to blunder. We'll never get another chance as good.” 

Jeanne said: “If Simon does come home tonight, I'll have a set of 
keys of my own by then. I could let him out after the Simons were in 
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“That’s just the sort of thing I was afraid you'd think of. You young 
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people are too rash. How many trips are you accustomed to making 
when you carry the tray? One in and one out, isn’t that right?” 

“And one back. I sleep on the second floor.” 

“So they always see you come in once, no matter whether Simon 
takes the tray or you do. But they see you come out only when you 
have the tray.” 

=Ves.: 

“If they saw you making an unusual trip, without the tray, they 
might wonder. One sharp glance would uncover the whole thing, 
you know.” 

She resented his hectoring whine but she saw that he was right. 

“If your cobbler trusts you enough to let you go there once, he'll do 
it again. I mean this, don’t take unnecessary chances. This is the first 
opportunity we have had. If you waste it out of impulsiveness——” He 
broke off and looked at her sternly. 

“T understand,” she said. “I won't.” 

“As for the new set of keys that are being made, I'll come along 
with you and pick them up. If the plan misfires badly, you may be 
taken anyway. The keys would be handy for me to have, in that 
case.” 

“Allright,” Jeanne said. 

“One more thing. Don’t confide our plan to the Dauphin until 
youre sure youre ready to carry it out. If you see it isn’t going to 
work tonight, don’t say anything to him.” 

“Why are you so sure something will go wrong?” 

“I’ve been in this business a long time,” he said again. “The plan 
is good. If I didn’t know better, ['d say we're sure to succeed. Un- 
happily, I do know better. So watch your step. Don’t take chances. 
And don’t tell Louis-Charles anything until you know you're ready.” 

“I don’t understand that at all. Even if something goes wrong for 
tonight, ’d want to tell him, so he'll have something to look for- 
ward to. He’s so unhappy!” 

“You have your orders!” de Batz snapped, and turned away. 

After a moment, Dr. Voisin said: “She’s neither a soldier not a 
servant, Jean. Suppose you explain yourself.” 

“In our kind of work, you have to be both,” the peddler said, his 
back still to Jeanne. She watched him with a smoldering look. She 
did not like him. 

“Just the same, we're sending her to her death. The least we can 
do is give her our confidence.” 

“That idea does more credit t6 your heart than your head, Félix. 
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Why not go the whole way and tell her some of the pretty habits 
he’s picked up from his new tutors? She'll be more than ever anxious 
to go through with this when she knows what he has become.” 

“Oh! So that’s what’s bothering you! Well, she knows already.” 

The peddler turned around again. “Really?” 

“Simon got him drunk in front of her. I told her the rest.” 

After a moment, de Batz said: “My apologies, mademoiselle. I took 
you for a romantic child. I see you are something more than that. 
Very well, here is your explanation. Don’t tell Charles because 
Charles will tattle to someone else. He’s a congenital blabber.” 

Voisin put forward a more charitable explanation. 

“He’s very fond of excitement. He has a child’s need to be 
noticed and fussed over. Quite likely he would be too clever to 
yield to the impulse in this case, but there’s no point in taking the 
risk.” 

“He wasn't too clever that other time,” de Batz commented. 

Voisin said to Jeanne: “My friend may seem bitter and cynical. You 
would find that easy to forgive if you knew how many disappoint- 
ments he has had. For instance, while the King was alive, Jean 
enrolled in the National Guard and got himself placed on duty at 
the Tower. He had a foolproof plan for smuggling out the whole 
family. He had thirty of his own creatures in the Tower itself or in 
the courtyard. Only hours before the attempt was to be made, some- 
one betrayed him. He barely got away himself. The betrayer was 
Charles, who was so excited that he couldn’t resist confiding the 
secret to everyone around him. Perhaps he’s learned better since. 
Still, why risk itP” 

“I see.” Jeanne’s dislike of de Batz evaporated. No wonder he was 
quick and sharp and suspicious of everything. They should be thank- 
ful that he was. She smiled at him, and he winked back. This winking, 
when he was pleased with someone or wanted to be friendly, was 
the only personal characteristic he carried over from one role to 
the next. He was not really aware that he did it. 

“Well, if everything is settled, the girl and I ought to be on our 
way, he said. 

Dr. Voisin rose unsteadily on his old legs and held out his palsied 
hands to Jeanne. “I told myself when I saw you, here is true steel 
for the using. So we’ve used you and it’s led you to death. Will you 
kiss me good-by anyway? I’ve grown fond of you, child.” 

She went into his arms with spontaneous affection. She said: “You 
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mustn't care. Just be glad; you know how glad I am. I want to die 
for him. I really do.” 

They kissed like father and daughter while de Batz stood by, his 
dark eyes unreadable. The Doctor watched his young friend es- 
corted out of the gloomy room like a withdrawal of daylight itself. 
He wondered if he wouldn’t see that bright head carried through 
the streets on a pike one day soon. He was unhappy. 

“How long have you known that good old fool?” de Batz said as he 
and Jeanne went down the street together. 

“About a month.” 

“So he told me, though it’s hard to believe when I see you together. 
You don’t lose any time making friends, do you, Jeanne?” 

“T like people.” 

“I have less time, and probably less inclination than Voisin has 
had, to make friends with you. Still, ’'d like to believe you can think 
of me kindly. I’m a little impressed. Less by your romantic fervor 
than by your complete realism. Did you know you are a realist?” 

“Oh no. No, I’m not.” 

“Yes, I am myself, so I appreciate the quality. 1 have no patience 
with romantic people. Sentimentality makes me ill. I like a mind 
that accepts life as it is, that there’s nothing very good in it and you 
must make the best bargain you can without whimpering.” 

“But I don’t think I’m like that,” Jeanne said. 

“I wonder what you would have been like if you had been allowed 
to grow up.” He glanced at her as he said it. He wanted to see 
whether the reminder would disturb her. The gray eyes darkened 
a little, the mouth set itself firmly, that was all. 

De Batz then said: “Even our hearts grow or shrink by chance, it 
seems. I might have been a romantic myself. Had one like you been 
born to Marie Antoinette instead.” 

“This is the place,” Jeanne said, halting. 

“Tl wait for you here.” 

He never took a chance that wasn't necessary, 
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Although Simon and Jeanne both were away that afternoon, 
Charles did not lack for a visitor. Chaumette came, using the secret 
door in the southeasterly wall. He wanted to see for himself how the 
demoralization of the little boy was progressing. In the pocket of his 
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surtout there was a bottle of excellent cognac and a picture book of 
the kind he had taught Charles to enjoy. 

Charles was glad to see him. Although he disliked Hébert thor- 
oughly, he rather enjoyed Chaumette, who dressed neatly, kept him- 
self clean, and was a vivid conversationalist. He said eagerly; 

“What are we going to talk about today?” 

“What would you like to talk about?” 

“Horses,” said Charles promptly. “What kind of a horse is yours? 
What color is he?” 

Chaumette was much displeased that Louis-Charles should dis- 
play so normal and boyish an interest. He did not show any dis- 
pleasure, and answered readily, “He’s a black. He has three white 
stockings.” As he spoke, he produced the cognac and began un- 
wrapping it. 

“Ts he nice to ride?” 

“Very. He has a trick or two. He bites.” 

“Td like to see him,” Charles said wistfully. 

When the bottle emerged from its wrappings, Charles remem- 
bered what Jeanne had told him. He said angrily, “Why did you 
bring that?” 

“As a treat to you. Don't you want any?” 

“L know what you're doing!” 

“Do you really? What?” 

“You want me to get drunk!” 

Chaumette put it on the table. He said pleasantly: “Don't take 
any if you don’t want to. Certainly I wouldn't think of forcing it on 
you. But you won't mind if I have a little?” 

Charles licked his lips. “No. I don’t care.” 

“T brought a glass for myself because I supposed you'd be drinking 
with me. I may as well use that.” He withdrew it from another 
pocket. He poured the glass half full of brandy. He sniffed and sipped 
appreciatively. Charles watched him, a greedy tip of tongue show- 
ing. 

Why did you suspect me? I always bring you cognac. I thought 
you liked it.” 

“ldo.” 

“Has someone been talking to you beside myself and Simon?” 

He decided not to mention Jeanne; he would miss her if she was 
prevented from coming. “No,” Charles said. 

“Then what made you think of such a thing?” 
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“I just got to thinking Papa-King never drank very much, maybe 
I shouldn't.” 

“Do you still think you’re going to be king someday, Charles?” 

“Some people think I’m king now.” 

“They are a very small group of people, very far away.” Charles 
did not say anything. “I thought you’d got all over that nonsense,” 
Chaumette said, showing disapproval. Charles toed the floor, sulking. 
“You know, if you keep saying things like that, we'll never be able 
to let you out of here.” 

“You don’t let me out no matter what I say. 

“I told you I'll put in a word for you when I’m convinced you're 
a good patriot.” 

“Lam now. Really I am!” 

“That’s hard to believe after what I just heard.” 

“I was only teasing,” Charles said. 

“If I find that someone has been talking to you, I'll know you're 
not telling me the truth.” 

“It was just Simon’s niece,” Charles said. 

“Simon’s niece. I didn’t know Simon had a niece.” 

“It’s his wife’s niece.” 

“And she’s been here, talking to you?” 

“Simon brought her once.” 

“What did she say to you?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Did she tell you not to drink brandy?” 

“No. She drinks it herself. She drinks lots more of it than I do.” 

“You're sure she’s the only one, besides ourselves?” 

“On my heart,” Charles said. 

It sounded innocent enough. Just the same, Chaumette decided to 
tell Simon to keep his niece away from this room. 

“Tl check your story,” the commissioner said. “If you're telling 
the truth, Pll overlook what you said earlier. Now bring me your 
glass, we'll have a drink together.” When Charles hesitated, looking 
anxious, “Or are you still playing king?” the commissioner said sar- 
castically, 

“Do Ihave to drink to be a good patriot?” 

“Certainly. I’ve told you that before.” 

He ran to get his glass. It was better to drink and feel warm and 
happy, to be a good patriot and get out, than not to drink and to be 
a good king and in prison. 

When Charles had drunk enough brandy, Chaumette produced 
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the book. He sat on one of the chairs, watching the boy lying on the 
floor, turning the pages of the book, a fresh glass of brandy within 
reach. The commissioner’s sharp eyes missed nothing. He could not 
have been paid to look at the book himself. That sort of thing bored 
him and made him angry, but he enjoyed watching Charles. He 
hated Charles. He had voted for the death of the boy’s father, and 
willingly would have voted Charles’s own death. Since the unspar- 
ing Robespierre seemed set on sparing this one, why, the murder of 
his spirit was nearly as satisfactory, and in some ways, more so. 

Where did he ever get that notion of trying to behave like a king? 
Chaumette wondered. I thought we’d knocked that out of him 
months ago. 

On his way out, he stopped at the loft rooms to question Simon, 
but the rooms were empty. Chaumette retraced his steps to the 
Tower entry and asked the wicket man if he had heard anything 
about Simon’s niece being around. The wicket man said yes, he had 
met her, she was a pleasant child. From Tours, he’d been told. Simon 
seemed fond of her. Yes, she had a pass into the lower floors of the 
Tower; it was signed by Hébert. Chaumette listened, nodding. All 
perfectly innocent, then. There was no need to wait around for 
Simon today; he would tell him the next time he saw him to keep 
the girl away from their prisoner. But there was no hurry. 

He left, well satisfied with his expenditure of an afternoon. 
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At eight o’clock that night, the sentry on the second-floor landing 
saw the girl Jeanne close the heavy iron door between his floor and 
the one above. She had her lantern but was without her tray, and 
her movements were quick and emotional. It surprised him because 
she was usually a sunny child. When she turned to go into her room, 
she passed close to him and he saw the tears on her face. Poor little 
girl, he thought. That uncle of hers, what's he been up to now? 

He would have liked to go along to her room, to call through the 
door and offer to help her. She was the one bright spot on this 
wretched duty that he had had for a month now. But then, if he 
asked her what was wrong, she might tell him. And then what? 
Suppose she said the cobbler had beaten her. What could he do? 
Beat the cobbler? No. You must keep your eyes straight ahead and 
your mouth shut in times like these. Tomorrow his duty would be 
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changed, he would never see her again. Why should it matter to him 
now that she wept? 
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Ten o'clock. . . . The fish peddler would be abandoning his post 
now. He would have been sure for the last hour that the hitch he had 
predicted had happened, but would have waited loyally anyway, 
on the chance that the boy might have become confused in the maze. 
He would be waiting tomorrow night too. Tomorrow night Simon 
would be home. He might or might not let Jeanne carry the tray. The 
chance that had been wasted tonight would never be improved on. 

Oh, Charles, Charles, you promised! 

Where had he got the bottle, anyway? Had Simon left it there this 
morning? Or was there another source of supply? I won't think about 
the other thing, Jeanne told herself. I'll just put that out of my mind. 
But where could he have got that bottle? He had been too drunk to 
listen to her on the night he could have escaped, too drunk to cross 
the floor of his stone chamber, much less negotiate the stairs, cross 
the guardroom, and find his way through the passages. 

The damndest things are forever going wrong, de Batz had said. 
Even he could not have predicted such a damned thing as that. 
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Midnight. . . . Jeanne lay in the center of the big bed in a tight 
little ball, sobbing endlessly. 

“What is living about?” she had asked the priest at the Con- 
ciergerie. It is the discovery of the falseness of things. 

That afternoon, she had been exalted, chosen by God to sacrifice 
her life for her king. But now, that was gone. She tried to put the 
new horror out of her mind and failed; the horror of his face, the 
things he had said, his staring eyes, his hands tearing at her. 

Dr. Voisin had tried to warn her. But said in that gentle voice, the 
medical terms had had no reality, not even the shadow of this image 
of a more than mature depravity. Even our hearts grow or shrink 
by chance, de Batz had said. She wondered if by morning she would 
be quick and cynical like de Batz. 

In time, another chance would come to save Charles. But instead 
of laying her life down gladly, she would toss it away as a thing of 
no value. That was what the night had done to her. And when 
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she came to lay her neck upon the block, she would say bitter, sad, 
and unforgettable things. But they would be unheard, for the drums 
would roll and all the people would go on as though life was worth 
while because the drums had drowned her out. Only God would 
hear her, and He already knew. 

What kind of a king will he make? She had a vision of him in 
laces and satins pursuing the Court ladies like a satyr through the 
hallways of Versailles. Her giggle went on and on hysterically. The 
inappropriate sound shocked her. In the prison she had laughed and 
wiggled her tongue, though she was terrified and miserably un- 
happy. Cato had called her an idiot the first time he saw her. Perhaps 
she had become one, Jeanne thought. I wish I had stayed with the 
Volgards. They were nice people. I wish I'd never heard about the 
Dauphin at all. I wish I'd never met Dr. Voisin, or the Simons, or 
Charles either. 

She remembered the day she had walked the streets praying, 
asking for a sign. The sign had been given, and had led her here. 
Why, it must be all right! Jeanne thought, surprised. As long as ’'m 
doing God’s will, it will come out all right. 

[t was not long before she fell asleep. 
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Chapter V 


Even if de Batz had not warned her against trusting Charles with 
their plans, Jeanne would not have had the heart to tell him what 
he had cost them. He was feverish and remorseful. Instead of eating 
the dinner she had left on the table for him, he had had more of the 
cognac. Apparently he remembered little of what had happened the 
evening before. Or else he pretended not to remember. 

The shrinkage of Jeanne’s heart had not proceeded very far. When 
she saw Charles so sick and unhappy, love for him returned. “It’s 
all right. I understand why you drank it, Pd drink brandy myself 
if I were locked up here. When we get you out, you won't want it 
any more. Will you, Charles?” 

“Chaumette said yesterday he was going to get me out.” 

“Did you believe him?” Jeanne said, her lip curling. 

“I did while he was here. I don’t now. I told him about you, 
Jeanne.” 

“Charles! You didn’t!” 

“Not about you really. Just that you were Simon’s niece. And I 
told him you like brandy better than I do. I don’t know why I said 
that.” 

“T think it would have been best not to mention me at all.” 

“T think so too,” Charles said. 

There was no use scolding him. As de Batz had said, the mood of 
confidence was too strong for him. She thought, What a time he 
will have when he’s a grown-up king trying to treat with his enemies! 
Telling them everything he knows, most likely, and keeping secrets 
from his own advisers. 

“It’s all right,” she said, gathering up the untouched tray. “Don't 
talk about me to anybody else, though.” 

“T won't.” 

“ll bring your breakfast now.” 

She met Simon in the courtyard. Whatever he had been doing last 
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night had been successful. He was clear-eyed and vigorous and 
well pleased with his world. He told her to get their own breakfast, 
that he would take the boy’s. “And I'll knock a board or two out of 
that hod while I’m up there.” 

She had suggested some days ago that it would be more con- 
venient for the cobbler himself if this was done. She was thinking 
of Charles, but put it in terms of Simon’s comfort. She was glad that 
Charles was going to be granted the gift of a little light. 

For the next three days, the weather remained clear. Simon’s cold 
was quite gone. He did not ask her to carry the tray in his place. 
and she did not offer, since de Batz had warned her against pushing 
things. She thought about slipping out of the main gate and telling 
the waiting man what had happened that first night, but he had 
warned her against that too. Besides, an obscure loyalty to Charles 
held her back. The fish peddler was quick to blame. He would say 
and think cruel things of the boy if he knew. Now that she had for- 
given Charles and loved him again, she wanted the rest of the world 
to love him too. 

Jeanne did her work and prayed for rain. If only it rained hard 
enough, the comfort-loving Simon would let her carry the tray. But 
despite her prayers, the skies stayed clear and frosty. 

The afternoon of the fourth day, Simon told her: “I may have to 
be away tonight. If not tonight, tomorrow night. You'll have to take 
care of things over there.” 

“Of course, Uncle Simon.” 

“You're a good girl, Jeanne.” 

He stayed in the loft room all that afternoon, watching from the 
little window that faced onto the courtyard. When dusk fell, he gave 
up the vigil and took the tray himself. This new postponement made 
Jeanne half-sick with disappointment. 

Later that same evening, as she passed through the guardroom 
on her way to her sleeping room, she saw a close-clipped familiar 
head wearing its cap of short curls bent over the billiard table. It 
could be no one but Cato. The fish peddler is right, she thought. 
What a lot of things can happen to spoil a good plan! It occurred to 
her that Cato might have been shifted to duty here. If so, it would 
not be safe for weeks to make the attempt. She hoped he might be 
only a visitor. 

By the next afternoon, a gusty spattering rain soaked Temple, 
Tower, and enclosure. I forgot to tell Him it didn’t have to rain after 
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all, Jeanne thought. Simon’s going anyhow. When she reminded 
herself of the Grotto, wanting to recapture its wondrous peace, for 
the first time the feeling could not reach her. 

Toward dark, Simon clapped his hat on his head, tossed her the 
two keys, mumbled a loveless farewell to the Citizeness, and 
plunged down the stairs and out into the rain. Jeanne hurried to 
the Palace kitchens, collected the tray, and hurried again toward the 
Tower. Don’t let Cato be there tonight, don’t let Cato be there, she 
whispered as she ran. 

She passed the wicket man and entered the guardroom. She 
darted a frightened glance around. Cato was not there. 

This is the last time I'll ever do this, Jeanne thought as she climbed 
the familiar stair. When I come down next, I shall be a prisoner 
myself. She did not care much. The exaltation she thought she had 
lost was back full force. 

She found Charles seated on the raised hearthstone of the cold 
fireplace, his head and forearms bent over his lifted knees, his arms 
and hands locked over his head. For a startled moment, she thought 
he might be drunk again. She knelt by him whispering. After a long 
time, he lifted his head and looked at her. His eyes were dazed with 
sleep. 

“You haven't come for days,” he said finally. 

“I wanted to.” 

“T thought you had become angry.” 

“No,” she said, “I wasn’t angry.” 

“You had every reason to be, Jeanne. I remember, now.” 

“You didn’t know what you were doing,” she said. Yes, she loved 
him, the too-mature boy, the small King. 

She remembered the fine words and beautiful ideals that had been 
laid on her when she was going out of the place of death into a 
world of deeds good and bad. She ached for the power to talk to 
him in the same way. She put her arms around him, saying, “Charles, 
promise, promise me you'll be a good king.” 

“T’ll never be king,” he said disconsolately. “I shall die here.” 

“No. Youre leaving tonight.” 

He drew himself out of her arms. Surprise, then hope, flared in 
his large eyes. - 

“Promise me first, then I'll tell you. Say you'll be brave and strong 
and wise and good, so that someday, when France is tired of all this 
and asks for you, you'll be ready. It will be wonderful, Charles. You'll 
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be the greatest of them all, greater than the Sun King, and all the 
other nations will envy us because our king is wise and good. . . . 
Promise!” 

“Yes,” he said. “But how am I going to get out?” 

“In my clothes!” She laughed and hugged him. “You wanted me 
to undress for you. And now I must. You see how you are truly king? 
Even your bad orders must be carried out!” He laughed too and 
the last remnant of strain between them vanished. They were two 
children laughing, and outside, a grim man waited for them to get 
on with the world’s work that was in the hands of these children. 

“Do you know your way out?” He shook his head. She drew a 
charred stick from the dead fireplace, and began a rough diagram on 
the hearthstone. His room was—here. The staircase—here. The 
guardroom—here. The doorway into the courtyard—here. 

“I know that way,” Charles said, “but you aren't sending me 
through the guardroom, surely!” 

“But there’s no other way.” 

“The soldiers down there know me. I used to play with them.” 

“They won’t know you in my old skirt and this funny bonnet,” 
Jeanne said. “Anyway, they're always being changed down there. 
It’s likely that the ones you knew are all gone. Besides, they haven't 
seen you for such a long time, and they see me every day going in 
and out. It’s the best we can do.” 

“I don’t like it.” He looked sullen. “It’s dangerous.” 

“But we must all take chances, it’s the times.” 

“You ought not to take chances with the person of your king.” 

“You are quite right. But we can’t help ourselves. We must get 
you out of here!” 

“No,” he said, “I won't do it. Make up a better plan.” 

“Oh Charles!” Jeanne was learning how unreasonable the royal 
ideas can be. “You must,” she said. “He’s waiting out there in the 
rain.” The Dauphin looked mutinous and stubborn and frightened. 
See,” Jeanne said, exhibiting them, “here are the two keys you need. 
My pass will get you out. You'll be carrying the tray with the dishes 
On it, so no one will ask to see the pass until you get all the way to 
the main gate. Don’t you see it will all work out? Look, the pass is 
signed by Hébert himself! No one will stop you.” 

He consented to touch the keys and read the pass, but then he 
shook his head. 

Jeanne said sadly, “Have they made a coward out of you as well?” 
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“Don’t you dare speak to me like that!” 

She watched him in side glances. Finally he consented to look at 
her. She smiled. 

“What are you going to wear, if you give me your clothes?” 

“Tl wear yours, I’m not going to be caught in my shift.” 

“How will you get out?” 

“I won't try,” she said simply. “It would be useless anyway, and if 
I'm here, dressed like you, no one will notice youre gone until to- 
morrow anyway. 

He did not say anything, but his face showed that he understood 
what it would mean. He rose and began to undress. 

Jeanne said, “Wait, do you know there’s a glass pane in your door 
so they can spy on you?” 

“There’s nothing about this room I don’t know.” 

“You undress by the wall on that side, and J will on the other side, 
and we'll throw our clothes to each other, just in case someone comes 
by and looks in.” 

They made the change quickly. Jeanne felt no embarrassment, 
and Charles was kind enough to show no curiosity. 

She was too tall, the work boy’s trousers felt as if they would split 
her in two. The carmagnole, on the other hand, flapped loosely. Her 
clothes fitted him better. 

“Where am I supposed to go when J get out of here?” 

“Oh yes. We were arguing and I forgot. It’s an awful maze, 
Charles. You'll have to listen carefully and then keep it all in your 
head.” 

She continued her diagram, squatting with difficulty in the tight 
trousers. “Do you think you have it all straight?” she asked when the 
drawing was finished. 

“Go over it once more.” 

She did. He listened, nodding. 

“Now stand up and let me fix that bonnet; it can be made to hide 
most of your face.” While she was arranging it, Charles lifted his 
arms suddenly and put them around her waist, and said: “I love you, 
Jeanne. If you were going to live, fd marry you and make you 
Queen.” 

It was graciously done, the first royal action she had seen in him. 
Her voice shaking, Jeanne said: “Thank you, Sire. I am very happy 
because you said that. Charles, a beautiful lady I knew in prison, 
who was killed so I could come here to help you, she told me that if 
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living people are good and kind, the dead who loved them can come 
back in some way to help and be near. I don’t know if it’s true, but 
she believed it, and we can try.” 

They kissed and then, standing back, childishly began to laugh at 
each other, Jeanne looked so queer in the carmangole and tight 
trousers, and the Dauphin looked so very queer in Léa’s old clothes. 

The pass in his pocket, the keys and the tray in his hands, and 
the lantern dangling, he went out, mincing a little in the unfamiliar 
skirt that hid his shoes. She heard him lock the door on her. The 
darkness was almost complete and somehow made the room seem 
colder than ever. It was frightening. She remembered how long he 
had suffered it. ’'m glad to have this taste of his sorrows, she thought, 
it makes me understand better. 

It was done. 

The King of France was delivered out of the hand of the enemy 
because a brave and beautiful woman in the prison had elected to 
give her life in another’s place. To Jeanne, the story had a beautiful 
purity. There in the dark, she told it to herself over and over, to still 
the fear that weighed down her own heart. The feeling of the Grotto 
was with her. The King was saved and she rode in the curve of 
Christ’s arm, a foolish little lamb scarcely worth finding. Except to 
Him. Soon, very soon, she would see Him. Perhaps He would praise 
her a little because she had bought the boy King’s life with her own. 
“Well done, Jeanne,” He would say, and give her one of the littler 
stars to wear. 

She drowsed unafraid. 

The familiar sound of Simon’s key in the lock startled her. The 
door swung back and she saw a young giant in the Republic’s uniform 
and wearing a cap of curls. The lantern swung from his hand. Over 
his shoulder, tossed there as easily as if he were a bundle of old 
clothes, was the Dauphin. 

“Well, Jeanne,” Cato said, as if not much surprised. 
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Charles, hearing Cato speak to her in that knowing way, twisted 
furiously, The big soldier dropped him. Charles turned toward 
Jeanne, his face inflamed, and cried out: “It was the bitch there that 
did it all! I didn’t want to! She made me! The——bitch, she wanted 
to see me punished!” 
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Cato swung his. big hand in reproof. “Oh don’t, Cato!” Jeanne cried 
out, and he managed to soften what had started as a heavy blow 
into a sharp box on the ear, saying in a scandalized voice, “Swearing 
in my sister’s clothes!” 

She was sick at heart. Their great chance had been lost, and in 
spite of all the warnings of de Batz, her haste had lost it. She never 
should have taken it for granted that Cato was not on duty down- 
stairs merely because she had failed to see him as she came in. She 
should have waited and made sure. And she was unhappy because 
the enemy soldier had seen the Dauphin behave so badly, 

In a tone of accusation, Jeanne said, “How did you ever recognize 
the clothes after such a long time? They’re so common!” 

“What's going on here, anyway? Is this the Capet?” 

There was not much use denying it. 

“And you were helping him escape!” Cato said. 

It was such a near thing, too. But for the accident of his transfer 
here, it would have been successful. The soldiers in the guardroom 
had not got around to thinking of Jeanne as a woman yet; they 
paid no attention to her. She could have put a chimpanzee in Léa’s 
clothes without its being discovered. 

Cato had been out in the courtyard on a personal errand. Seeing 
a woman approach carrying a tray, he had stepped back into the 
shadows and she had passed without noticing him. The glimpse he 
had of her reminded him of the missing Jeanne, but when he asked 
his new compatriots in the guardroom, they said she was Simon’s 
niece. He decided his recognition had been a mistaken one. Just the 
same, he had gone up the staircase, hoping to see the niece and make 
sure. He had not known about the heavy iron door separating the 
second and third floors. He had stood in front of that quite a while, 
interested in the mechanics of how it was suspended there and 
trying to figure which way, and just how, it opened. This bit of 
curiosity had a nearly immediate answer. It opened while he was 
studying it, and the skirted figure stepped through it. Unless his eyes 
were playing tricks on him, the face under the bonnet was not the 
one he had seen a few minutes ago. Cato had simply reached out 
his long arm, taken the keys, swung the skirted person over his 
shoulder, and gone upstairs looking for an explanation of the mys- 
tery. He had not spoken to Charles nor Charles to him. When he 
found which door the second key was meant to open, he would find 
out for himself what was going on. 

Jeanne said tensely, “Do they know, downstairs?” 
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“No, I thought it might be something big like this. 1 wanted to 
keep it for myself.” 

All was not lost, then. If she could change his mind, the big gentle 
fellow—— She gripped his arm, pleading with him, her eyes wide and 
bright. “Help us, please, Cato, help us!” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“Let him go. Please, Cato.” 

“You must be mad, Jeanne, to ask a soldier to do such a thing!” 

“It’s so wrong and terrible, what they're doing to him. Please, 
Cato, won't you listen?” 

“I don’t think I'd better,” he said uneasily. “All right, go ahead, tell 
me, but you won't get me to do that.” 

They sat down on the hearth together and Jeanne talked fast. It 
would not do to hold back now. Cato, easily shocked anyway, was 
sure to resent what was being done. She felt the Dauphin’s eyes on 
her in a passion of embarrassment and suffering, but she forced her- 
self along, watching the other face. In turn Cato was doubtful, hor- 
rified, outraged. 

He burst out finally, “Do J have to believe this, Jeanne?” 

“I swear it. I swear it!” 

“Chaumette and Hébert can’t get away with a thing like this. I’) 
see that it’s stopped.” 

“Oh, Cato, what can you do? A mere soldier!” 

“Tm a personal friend of Augustin Robespierre.” 

She thought that over. “I thought his name was Maximilien.” 

“Augustin is the brother.” 

“But this thing is being done to please the Robespierres, why 
would they stop it?” 

“It won't please him. I can promise that. There’s not a more virtu- 
ous man in France than Maximilien Robespierre. In fact, that’s the 
trouble, since none of us human beings are good enough to measure 
up. Don’t worry, Jeanne, I'll ask Augustin to tell Maximilien, and 
you ll see how quickly something gets done.” 

“Please let him go, Cato. Please! That’s the way to stop it.” 

“Now Jeanne! Don’t ask me to play traitor.” 

“You'll just give everything away and Simon will beat Charles.” 

“Simon won't touch him.” 

“Why won't you let him go? He’s only a little boy. He’s been 
locked in for years. It’s cruel, Cato! He’s just a little boy.” 

“He’s something more than that. Our most important hostage, for 
one thing. The only one we have, to bargain with. I guess we should 
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have thought of that before we killed the parents. Don’t you want 
to see France at peace?” he asked her. “Don’t you want us left alone 
to work it out for ourselves?” She shook her head. To her, the king 
and the nation were the same. To Cato, the nation was the Army and 
the Rights of Man. 

“What are you going to do with us?” Jeanne asked finally. 

“You'd better tell me the situation. How did you get keys?” 

She told a fair story shorn of all names but Simon’s. 

He interrupted once. “You might have let us know. We worried 
about you.” 

“I know. I worried about you worrying. But the times are so queer. 
I trusted the Doctor myself but I wasn’t sure I dared trust him for 
you. I mean, if it had been a trap of some kind, and Id told him 
your name and where you lived, then if he denounced me, couldn’t 
he have denounced you too because you knew me?” 

“Yes, he could,” Cato agreed. 

“And if it ever came out that you helped me escape from the 
Conciergerie—wasn't I right in thinking your Republic would be 
cross with you?” 

“It was good of you, Jeanne.” He patted her hand. “This is a 
phase,” he said. “The killings and denouncings will stop in time. Then 
we'll be free to build something good that France can be proud of. 
You're an aristo, of course. J guess you couldn't be expected to see it 
as I do. I guess the boy here means the same to you as the Republic 
means to me. You're shocked at things he does and says but you don't 
stop loving him. My Republic shocks me too, but I have to go on 
loving it, don’t you see that?” 

Put that way, she did, and nodded forlornly. 

“What are you going to do with us?” she said again. 

“I’m ‘damned if I know.” He filled and lit a gamy old pipe. He 
smoked thoughtfully. 

Cato said finally: “I'll make a bargain with you. Your word can be 
trusted. Can't it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Give me your word. Then I'll keep quiet about the whole thing.” 

“My word on what?” 

“You know what.” 

“T can't doit. As long as I live, I'll keep trying.” 

He stood up. “Come on, then.” 

She looked at him wonderingly. 

“Come on. I’m taking the two of you downstairs.” 
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She remained sitting, staring at him. 

“Come on!” 

“They'll kill me if you do that, Cato.” 

“T know.” 

“T thought you'd care.” 

“I do care. That’s why | offered to bargain with you. But 1 might 
point out, Jeanne, there’s praise and promotion in this for me. An 
escape thwarted singlehanded by that brilliant young soldier Cato 
Volgard? I’m tempted, of course. But I’d rather save you. If you will 
let yourself be saved.” 

It did not seem to Jeanne that there was anything left in her lite 
if she had to swear as Cato asked. But the point of her willingness to 
die had been removed by him too. Pointless life, pointless death, 
that was the choice he gave. 

Jeanne sighed. “It’s too much for me,” she said. “Let Charles de- 
cide.” 

A ridiculous figure in Cato’s sister’s clothes, he sat on one of the 
chairs, listening to everything. His old-young face was unreadable, 
his eyes dark-blue and strange. Jeanne herself had no idea what he 
might say. He was hard to understand. 

“You're angry with me, Charles,” she said gently. “Would it please 
you that I prove my good faith by dying after all?” He looked gloomy 
and troubled. He did not say anything. “Tell me what you want me 
to do,” Jeanne said, gently insistent. 

Cato was puzzled and impressed. She meant it, he knew. But why 
did she feel like that? 

“I don’t want you to stop coming here,” Charles said at last. 

Jeanne said: “But I won’t be able to come any more. They won't 
let me now. So that doesn’t come into it. It’s just whether you want 
me to go on living or whether you want me punished because | 
failed you and let you get caught.” 

“Don’t answer her!” Cato said suddenly. He had a feeling that 
Louis-Charles was about to say that she might as well die if she 
was not going to be of any more use to him. Wasn't that what they 
were all like, the tyrants? Wasn't their habit of selfishness and cruelty 
the sole reason for the bloody revolt of good citizens like himself? 
But Jeanne was different. He had had no romantic attachment since 
the Vicomtesse. He saw Jeanne newly now, so sweet, so much more 
womanly, so submissive with Charles. 

He knocked his pipe out slowly and restored it to his pocket. “You 
think we're very cruel and unfeeling,” he said finally. “I would like 
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to prove we're not. Since I have your word, Jeanne, I'll try to arrange 
it that you can go on seeing the boy, if it means so much to you both.” 

Their young faces brightened. 

“Yes, ’m going to ask Augustin about you. If he consents, orders 
will be given that you may come and go in the Tower as you please. 
lll be making my own head the guarantee of your good conduct, so 
I hope you won't betray me.” 

“You know I won't!” she said, flashing with joy. 

“Swear it. That you'll never be a party again to trying to get him 
out of here in an illegal manner.” 

“I swear, Cato.” 

“Where do you stay? At the Simons’?” 

“I have a sleeping room on the second floor here.” 

“Locked?” 

“It can be-bolted from the inside.” 

“It will do for tonight. After they’re gone, move into their rooms. 
You won't be as safe around the soldiers when they think your uncle 
and aunt left you here. Ill keep these keys until I’ve talked to 
Augustin. He might not like it if I let you have them before he gave 
permission.” 

“Are the Simons really going away?” Charles asked. 

“They really are, young fellow. Make up your mind to that.” 

“And Jeanne can keep coming here?” 

“Tm almost sure it can be arranged.” 

“You are good to us, Cato!” she said. 

“I’ve always tried to be good to you, Jeanne.” He looked at her 
warmly. She did not seem to understand. She’s so young, Cato 
thought. He said aloud; “Well, change your clothes again. I'll wait in 
the corridor to lock up. Don’t take too long.” 

Jeanne and the Dauphin undressed and dressed again in unbro- 
ken silence. The old words were between them. “I love you, Jeanne. 
If you were going to live, ’'d marry you and make you Queen.” And, 
“She made me do it, the bitch, she wanted to see me punished.” 
The old words lived. 
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Next morning, coming from the Tower, Jeanne saw a horse and 
cart in front of the stable rooms used by the Simons. Simon himself 
was carrying bedding into it. It seemed hard to believe that her 
simple friend really had so much influence. She wondered what she 
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should do now. It would seem strange to the Simons if she avoided 
them. 

But Simon saw her and beckoned. “What in the world is going 
on?” she said. 

“Dismissed, that’s all. Thrown out. Be gone by noon, they tell me. 
A man follows orders, he does the best he can, and this is what he 
gets for it.” 

“I wonder what happened,” Jeanne said, disliking herself. 

“It’s her drinking. I warned her! You know how it is. Staggering 
and weaving about for all the world to see, what do you expect? 
And Robespierre like he is, strong on temperance and chastity. I 
warned her. Softest job we ever had, damn her.” 

It was wrong that the poor woman had to shoulder all that blame. 
And Simon with his temper. All Jeanne could say was, “Tl go see if 
I can help.” 

The Citizeness was trying to fold her few dresses into a box, and 
she was crying. “I'll do it,” Jeanne said. “Simon’s told me. What a 
shame!” 

“IL suppose he told you it was my fault.” 

“T know he thinks so, but I don’t.” 

“He'll always believe it. He'll be after me day and night, reminding 
me. I wish I was dead!” 

“Oh don’t!” Jeanne said, and ran to her. She was ready to cry her- 
self. She did not like the Citizeness Simon, but she knew how unfair 
all this was. “Do you want me to try to talk to him?” 

“What good would that do? He’s made up his mind.” 

It would do no good of course, unless she told him everything. 
But she had promised Cato. And then there was the fear that her 
right of seeing the Dauphin again might be jeopardized. She 
watched the sobbing woman at her sorry work. The question she had 
asked the priest at the Conciergerie crossed her mind. “What is 
living about?” she had asked. Here was one answer—the heartless 
betrayals we make in order to go our own way. 

Simon came, ordering his wife to stop her damn sniveling. Hadn't 
she roasted the goose for them both? Now let her eat her share with- 
out complaining. He wasn’t complaining, was he? Though she had 
thrown his best plans out with the slops. 

“Please be kinder to her, Uncle Simon,” Jeanne said. “You don’t 
know that’s what really happened.” This he ignored. 

So many of their belongings were in their other houses, and Simon 
shouldered the things with such surly haste, that they were packed 
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and ready to be off by the hour set. They asked Jeanne if she wanted 
to come. She said she thought not. There was no further discussion 
and the parting was friendly. 

The stable seemed bare, cold, and strangely lonesome after the 
Simons were gone. Jeanne began to clean the rooms. Cato found her 
with mops and brooms and buckets, her hair tied up in a towel 
and the loft rooms sparkling. He watched and smiled. Her face was 
flushed; tendrils of hair had escaped the towel and were plastered 
damply to her hot forehead; her features were smudged with dirt 
and dust. She looked like something a stout young soldier like him- 
self could aspire to. 

“Well, they’re gone,” Jeanne said, a little flatly. 

“I know. Didn't I tell you?” 

“I didn’t realize you were such a big man, Cato.” 

“Few people do. Maybe I’m not commissioned in the Army yet, 
but you come down to the Section some night and you'll see that I 
wear the tricolor sash myself.” 

“Have you brought my keys back?” 

He produced them. “And a different kind of pass for you. Hébert’s 
name won't be carrying much weight any more, but this one does, 
look for yourself.” 

She read it and shuddered. How many times that name was signed 
daily, not on safe-conducts like hers, but on death warrants: 

Mx. Robespierre, Citoyen 

“Tell me about it. Light that fire if you want to and sit down. 
Would you like a glass of brandy? The Simons left some.” 

He sipped it appreciatively though it was really not good brandy. 
Jeanne sat on the hearth by the new fire, and let him tell his story. 
He had got another man to take his place and gone last night to 
find Augustin (he told her). He found him paying light friendly court 
to the Duplay daughter at 366 Rue Saint-Honoré, which, if Jeanne 
didn’t know, was where the dictator lived with Father Duplay, a 
carpenter, and his family. The two friends had sent the girl off to 
make lemonade. There was never any drinking around the older 
Robespierre, though Augustin wasn’t above a warming nip when it 
was offered. Cato had told Augustin what Jeanne had told him. 
Augustin got up immediately, saying, “This is the sort of thing Max 
cares about.” 

For the second time in his life, Cato found himself closeted with 
the most powerful man in France, a little man with a cat's head, 
his cheeks scarred with smallpox, his green, staring eyes hidden be- 
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hind blue spectacles. He had been working away in the lamplight. 
He had been all in a tremble, Cato had. But Augustin talked quite 
a while, violently, about what Jeanne had told Cato and Cato had 
told him. Robespierre listened with no expression, just as if he was 
not indignant at all, not even much interested, as Augustin became 
more and more violent. Finally Maximilien held up a hand and said, 
“That's enough, Guste.” 

He played with a ruffle on his left wrist, and turning the blue 
spectacles in Cato’s direction, he asked who had told him all of this. 
And Cato said that it was a girl named Jeanne, who had been work- 
ing for the Simons as a slavey. He was engaged to her, he had said. 
“Is she a good girl?” Robespierre wanted to know. Cato said he had 
never seen her drink or heard her swear. Robespierre played with 
the ruffle. He was very angry about this, he stated. But he did not 
sound angry to Cato, he did not sound as if he owned any emotion 
at all. 

“Simon is a dismal blunderer,” Robespierre said, “but he would 
have done for the post if Chaumette and Hébert had let him alone.” 
Right then, with both Cato and Augustin watching, he had taken 
two forms and filled in the names of the Commissioner Chaumette 
and the Commissioner Hébert. Like a schoolmaster he rang a little 
bell on his desk and a neat little man came in and took the forms 
away. Within two hours both commissioners were arrested and 
salted away in the La Force prison. “And they won't get out until] 
the day their heads roll,” Cato said with satisfaction. 

Robespierre had asked more questions about Jeanne. Cato said 
he had told him that the girl was willing to go on doing the tasks 
there, keeping his room clean, and changing his bed, and carrying 
his tray in and out. Robespierre had said it would be all right if Cato 
was sure she was a good girl. “I wouldn't be marrying her if I didn’t 
know that,” Cato had said boldly. Robespierre nodded as though a 
little pleased. It was then that he had written out the safe-conduct 
for Jeanne that gave her the right to go in and out of the Tower 
whenever she chose.” 

“But why did you tell him we were engaged?” Jeanne said. 

“What harm did it do?” 

“None, I suppose. But it seems unnecessary.” 

“Well, ’'d been saying so at the barracks. I guess that’s why it 
popped into my head. It’s for your own protection, Jeanne. If they 
didn’t think I wanted to marr you, they'd all be after you now 
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that you're here alone. I’m sorry if you don’t like it. I was trying to 
help.” 

She put her hand on his forearm. “You're good, Cato. Of course 
I don't mind. As long as we understand we're not engaged.” 

“Someday we will be, maybe.” 

“Maybe.” There was no point in hurting him when he had done so 
well for her and Charles. 

“The paymaster in the guardroom will give you something once 
a month,” Cato added, “for taking care of the Capet.” 

“Tl buy Charles games and books, if that’s all right.” 

“I don’t know why it wouldn’t be.” 

“Simon wouldn't let him have things like that.” 

“Simon has no say now.” 

“It’s all so wonderful, Cato. I don’t know how to thank you.” 

“Just don’t forget what you promised.” 

Jeanne said, “If I can be with him, just care for him and love 
him and teach him good things again, some day the nation will come 
and ask him to rule.” 

“So that’s your dream! | don’t think so, Jeanne. But go ahead, little 
aristocrat. I have a few dreams myself, now. And I know what it’s 
like to be without them, like I was in the old days.” 

She put her head against his shoulder lightly. She meant nothing 
by it. Cato thought she did and his eyes sparkled. She was growing 
fast. 

“One other thing, Jeanne. Did you look at that pass closely?” 

“I thought I did. Why?” 

“Then maybe you noticed it doesn’t permit you to leave the en- 
closure.” 

“No! Doesn’t it?” She looked at it again. 

“You don’t have to take the job. I can take you now to my father’s 
house before I go on duty. We never wanted you to leave us, Jeanne, 
and we'd be glad to have you back.” 

How very little freedom was really lost. In comparison to her 
months at Saint-Lazare, this was wonderful. In comparison to what 
Charles suffered, Saint-Lazare itself had been wonderful. 

“But Cato, will you let me out just for the afternoon?” 

“J don’t think that would be very wise.” 

“But I have to.” 

“Why is it important?” 

Jeanne said: “You told me last night you were worried because 
I didn’t come back that day. My other friends will be worried too. 
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Please can’t I get out and see them and tell them not to worry 
about me?” 

“I’m sorry. No. I’ve taken enough risks for you, Jeanne.” 

“I know you have,” she said humbly. 

“Tell me where to go and who to see and I'll take your messages for 
you.” 

To her, he was a good friend, but he was also an impassioned 
Republican, an enemy soldier. Cato must know that her friends out- 
side were coconspirators, the persons who had placed her here, had 
directed her in the daring plan he had foiled last night. He had 
admitted he was eager for praise and promotion. She hesitated. She 
did not intend to sacrifice Dr. Voisin and de Batz to Cato’s ambitions. 

“Thank you. I guess not. They won't worry, much, I don’t suppose.” 

“You don’t trust me very far. Do your” 

“I trust you where I’m concerned. Can I afford to trust you for 
them?” 

“Probably not,” he admitted, smiling. “Well, you took the same care 
of us Volgards when we might have been in the same danger. So I 
wont press you about it. Though Id like to know.” 

After he was gone, she tried to think of another way to get word 
to them. The idea of de Batz waiting out there night after night, 
in storms and cold, risking discovery every minute he waited, giving 
time that could better be used in a new plot, was a torment to her. 
But she knew too well how the enclosure was guarded. She could 
see no way to reach the outside without surrendering her privilege 
of being near Charles. 

What is living about? It is the decisions you must make between 
two rights, hard and costly decisions because always you can do 
one right thing, but sometimes not two. 
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Chapter VI 


“You can stop mourning the death of your little friend,” de Batz told 
Dr. Voisin. “She’s very much alive.” 

The old man’s face glowed. “What good news! Did you talk to 
herr 

“No. I haven't been able to get in there yet. When I do, she’s 
another enemy to be avoided. She has sold out to them, Félix.” 

“No!” 

“But yes.” 

“I don’t believe it.” 

“I found out a few things. She’s carrying a pass signed by Robes- 
pierre himself. She’s engaged to one of their soldiers. And she’s in 
the pay of the Republic. What does that sound like to you?” 

“It sounds bad,” Voisin admitted. 

“It's obvious they're paying her to spy on him, and to inform on 
me if [turn up there.” 

The old Doctor said; “But people don’t change like that overnight. 
And certainly not Jeanne. I shall continue to trust her until she tells 
me herself that she can’t be trusted.” 

“She’s very young,” de Batz said. “And her soldier friend is hand- 
some, I’m told. She’s not the first too] that has broken in our hands. 
You ought to be used to it by now, Félix.” 

Surprising them both, Voisin lost his temper. 

“If you would stop thinking of human hearts as tools for you to use, 
they might break less easily. I think I begin to understand why you 
have failed all this time. No man who lets a fixed idea rob him of 
humanity and trust in his fellows deserves to succeed or ever will. 
I realize the experiences you have had would embitter anyone, but 
just the same, Jean, you have let suspicion become a malignant 
disease of the spirit. Next, you'll be doubting me! Some little scrap 
of evidence will present itself and start you to wondering, Has that 
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old fool gulled me all this time? If you can’t trust others at all, how 
do you expect them to trust you, Jean de Batz?” 

The Gascon was dumfounded. He felt as one would if assaulted 
physically by a benign elderly rabbit. 

Voisin went on: “Youre much too quick to judge others. You 
heard that child offer up her life for him as if nothing would please 
her more. She was here in this room, you talked to her yourself, 
you believed in her. Now certain facts and hearsay come to your 
attention and you throw up your hands and say, ‘She’s sold us out.’ 
It’s malign, it’s criminal, it’s wicked! Get yourself in there and find 
out what she has to say before you come here with such stories! Or 
if you won't, I will.” 

“No. Don’t try it. You'd only be picked up. You have no head for 
this sort of thing.” 

“Perhaps I haven't, but my heart is sound, at least.” 

They glared at each other. Then de Batz smiled and winked. 
“Perhaps you're right. Let me think it over.” He stepped away, and 
stood at the window looking out. 

The opened window, and the jar of red lacquer on the sill, were 
precautions thought up by Voisin to protect de Batz. When a man 
will put up with the discomfort of inviting a Parisian winter into his 
living quarters for the sake of a friend—— Would he suspect Félix 
of treachery if there was evidence? He knew he would. And knew 
that Félix would believe in his probity to the end. Has life made a 
bad friend of me? Jean de Batz asked himself. Well, every man is 
the sum of his own experiences, that was not to be helped. Voisin’s 
other charge, that his suspicious nature might be robbing him of 
opportunities to help the boy, was more serious. 

Certainly de Batz would never have taken the chance that Félix 
took that day he had noticed the girl Jeanne listening avidly to the 
drunken talk of the Simon woman. De Batz, if he had noticed the 
child at all, and had reason to believe in her interest, would have 
followed her to find out where she lived. He would have talked to 
her friends, learned her connections, and, if everything seemed pro- 
pitious, eventually would have engaged her in conversation. He 
would have sounded her so carefully that there was every chance he 
would have aroused her suspicion to the same pitch as his own. 
Voisin and Jeanne had rushed in spirit to each other the day of their 
first meeting, as they had bodily under Jean’s gloomy and cynical 
eye the time they said their farewell. It occurred to de Batz that the 
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old man had a childlike quality himself, of instantly trusting, and 
believing to the end in what had attracted his trust. 

“The heart of a child is passionate and generous,” he murmured. 

“Yes.” Voisin came and stood by Jean’s elbow, and looked down 
at the street too. “Like you, I can’t imagine what happened to pre- 
vent her, but something did. No doubt we would approve if we 
could know.” 

“It’s odd she hasn’t come here and explained.” 

“So very odd that I’m compelled to think she has not had the 
chance.” 

A monstrous notion entered the head of de Batz. “By God!” he 
said aloud, in a tone of surprise. 


“What now?” 

“If the girl is as faithful as you say, it could be worked out. . . 
circumvent Provence anyway . . . what do the military fellows call 
it? . . . the secondary objective. . . well.” He turned quickly, eager 


to explain his new plan, to ask Voisin as a physician if the children 
were old enough to carry it out. He could not seem to get the words 
said. By God, de Batz thought, I’m ashamed to tell him. 

There were other doctors he could question. Yet. . . . If it couldn't 
be spoken of between friends, the idea that had come into his head 
as he watched the street scene was an ugly one indeed. He gave 
it further consideration. Everything decent in him told him to dis- 
miss it and never think of it again. 

The girl doesn’t matter. Only the boy matters, de Batz told himself. 

It’s a good idea, de Batz told himself, defending it before his own 
conscience. It isn’t shame that prompts me not to tell Félix, it’s that 
I know him, he’s weak-headed, he doesn’t see through to the heart 
of things as I do. He would be outraged. He would never consent. 
Look how he behaved when I suggested the other plan. That’s why 
it’s best not to tell him. 

Voisin said sharply, “What are you thinking about?” 

“Nothing much. Why?” 

“I never saw a more villainous look on a human face.” 

“You imagined it.” 

“I hope so. What is this plan of yours to circumvent Provence?” 

“Let me work it out in my own mind first.” 

“If it concerns Jeanne, I want to hear.” 

“And so you shall, but not yet. Let me iron out the rough places 
first. You know I don’t like to talk about plans that aren't fully 
developed. It seems to stunt them.” Voisin looked at him doubtfully. 
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De Batz said: “The first thing is to see the girl, sound her out. If this 
story of her engagement is true, and I see no reason to doubt it, it’s 
not likely I can count on her for anything but her silence. And I 
wouldn’t have counted on that much if you had not read me such a 
lecture.” 

“Where did you hear all these stories about Jeanne?” 

“T have connections, you know that.” 

“Could your informer be lying, or mistaken?” 

“It’s not impossible, certainly.” 

“She’s wellborn, you know. It’s hard to believe she’d strike a 
serious alliance with one of them.” 

“Are you sure she’s wellborn? I wanted to find out about that.” 

“L asked her, and she said yes.” 

“The wonderful Jeanne, of course, could neither be lying nor mis- 
taken.” He laughed at Voisin’s expression. “Don’t get angry again, 
for heaven’s sake. Remember, I’m risking my neck on your hunch. 
All she has to do is yell out my name and Robespierre will have me 
six feet under by noon the next day.” 

“How are you going to get in there?” 

“That will take time, but it can be managed.” 

“Well, let me know her story when you hear it. I'll enjoy saying 
I told you so.” 

“Tl enjoy hearing it, if you are right.” 

His face looked serene and pleasant, Voisin thought. The 
diabolical expression he believed he had seen must have been a 
trick of his imagination. 


Jeanne’s life had become quiet. Not purposeless exactly, it could 
not be that while she had Charles to love and serve, but great events 
seemed to have finished with her. Undisturbed by anyone, the rou- 
tine of her days went on. Rising early, she collected the breakfast 
tray from the Palace kitchen. Then she worked with mop, bucket, 
and broom to keep the Dauphin’s immense stone chamber sweet and 
fresh. She washed his linens in great tubs in the courtyard; she split 
kindling for his fire. Often she carried coal up the long stairs, She 
had to spend the money the nation paid her to buy the fuel. But 
she was making a cleaner, more comfortable life for Charles than he 
had known in years. That was reward enough. In the afternoons, they 
played lotto and backgammon or read aloud to each other. 
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Jeanne was sure he was becoming more healthy and boylike. 
There were lapses that grieved her but they came less frequently. 
She learned to maintain a cool punishing silence when he made his 
dreadful, mature proposals to her. When he begged her to bring 
brandy, she was sympathetic and loving but she never brought it. 

During this time her courtyard friendships increased and strength- 
ened. The keymaker became a particular friend. He was an edu- 
cated man. He liked her so well that he confided his greatest secret, 
that there was an unguarded door on the southeast wall for which 
he had been employed to make keys. He had been watched by 
soldiers who destroyed the impressions as soon as he finished, but 
later, he had amused himself by attempting a duplicate. He did not 
know that this would really open the door. He thought it would but 
he had never had the courage to try. 

When ‘Jeanne heard that, the frantic need of doing something 
toward freeing Louis-Charles returned. How easy it would be to get 
Charles out if her friend’s key would really open the door! She 
attacked Heaven with prayer. She tried to make herself believe that 
it was the Lord’s will that she break her promise to Cato in order to 
achieve this grand result. But the skies seemed distant, or her prayer 
went astray, when she asked about this. Jeanne came to understand 
that in the roomy palace of her devotion to Charles, there was still 
a small guarded chamber that belonged to herself, in which she put 
all the things not connected with his welfare, and her word of honor 
was one of these. 

Nor did she ask her friend for the use of his key to get in touch 
with Voisin. It had been so long that de Batz would have stopped 
waiting out there weeks ago. Besides, all she had to tell them was 
that she could not be useful any more. 

Cato remained on duty at the Tower and she saw a lot of him. 
They wandered around talking, eating ices or drinking coffee at the 
shops, resting beside the silent fountains, making their friendship 
firm. Or so Jeanne believed. Cato had stronger ideas. When she 
learned that this friendship was making Charles jealous, she saw 
less of Cato, and was almost relieved when at last he was trans- 
ferred from the post. After that, his friend Augustin gave him one- 
day passes occasionally. 

Jeanne taught herself to save, and to relate to Charles in a spirited 
way, all the funny tales of the doings of the people. He had an 
insatiable appetite for human affairs that made his long imprison- 
ment more than ever pitiable. In the spring, she brought him blos- 
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soms from the orchard in the south corner, and promised him the 
fruits in their season. She carried in a broken-winged bird that she 
had rescued from a cat, to share his captivity. Charles loved it; the 
bird learned to sit on his shoulder and take food from his mouth. He 
called it Castor after the dog he had been allowed to have in his 
first days at the Tower. 

The natural charm that Robespierre so dreaded showed itself 
more and more during his companionship with Jeanne and each 
day her love for him grew. 

She exerted herself to make friends with the unhappy Princess 
too, a girl about Jeanne’s age, as lonely as Charles himself had been 
before her coming. But she could not get into that room upstairs. 
The Princess had become acid through misfortune. Since the guillo- 
tining of her aunt that spring, poor little Madame Royale had given 
up all beliefs except those in treachery, cruelty, and eventual death. 
Jeanne gave it up and contented herself with the sunny quiet of 
these secluded days. 

Then on a hot July day—Thermidor as it was called on the new 
calendar—great events again brushed by the lonely children in the 
Tower. 

Maximilien Robespierre rose in the Convention to make new de- 
nunciations and was shouted down. He was outlawed. There was a 
bark of gunshot. No one seemed to know whether it was fired by 
Robespierre himself or by another hand. But it shot the dictator’s jaw 
half away. Next morning, those whom he had terrorized so long 
hurried him to the guillotine. Robespierre’s shattered head fell into 
one of the baskets so neatly placed to receive it. 

All Paris was stunned. There had been no warning. One day he 
was with them, all-powerful, the next day he was gone. Surprise 
passed quickly into joy as the word flew, “Robespierre is dead.” Days 
later Jeanne heard the great news and ran to tell Charles. She was 
in a frenzy of excitement. “Robespierre has fallen! It’s the time!” 
They sat down on his bed, holding hands, and made their earnest 
plans. 

She helped him prepare a little speech of acceptance. Surely the 
Convention, freed of its tyrant, would come here, a long file of 
submissive men asking their Dauphin to be king and rule them, 
since they had been proved unfit to rule themselves. Together they 
waited in the Tower through the day and the evening for a summons 
that did not come. Though Charles gave up hope, Jeanne would not. 
This had to be their hour. Surely, surely, Heaven meant to reward 
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him now for his long suffering. Who but himself could be chosen to 
rule? Hadn't the Revolution fallen with Robespierre? You need only 
talk to the people to know that. The nation would never consent to 
more bloodlettings and austerities. 

“In the courtyard they're all saying you'll be king at last! Because 
I know you, everybody is asking me to intercede for him when you 
come to your throne. They can’t be wrong, Charles. They are all say- 
ing it!” Jeanne tried to uphold his sagging hopes with her own enthu- 
siasm. 

But at last she learned from her courtyard friends that a provisional] 
government had been set up under new names; the men of 
Thermidor, they were called, the Thermidorians—Paul Barras, 
Joseph Fouché, Jean Tallien. The saviors of the nation, the heroes 
who had overthrown history’s bloodiest tyrant—Paul Barras ex-noble- 
man, Jean Tallien ex-journalist, Joseph Fouché ex-monk. 

And the Tower was ignored. 
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Cato would know what was happening. He would know if there 
was any reason to keep hoping that the provisional government 
would consider the Dauphin’s claims. She waited in a fever of anx- 
iety for Cato to come. 

Then one day, word was sent to Jeanne from the gatekeepers 
that a friend was asking for her. Because everyone’s pass in and out 
of the enclosure was worthless now, the Temple personnel took care 
of themselves and each other as best they could during this uncer- 
tain time; that was why the gatekeeper consented to let Léa Volgard 
as far inside as his wicket, and sent word to Jeanne. Léa was much 
grown-up and very pretty now but they recognized each other at 
once. 

“Cato is in prison,” she told Jeanne, sobbing. “He’s sure to be 
condemned to death.” 

“What has Cato done?” 

“Nothing. He was Augustin Robespierre’s friend. That was all that 
was needed.” 

Augustin himself, that young man whose talent for friendship was 
so much greater than his talent for politics, was dead. Now everyone 
who had liked him or known his famous brother was being swept up 
in new blanket accusations of treason to the Republic. 
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“Oh, Léal” Jeanne said with real unhappiness, “I don’t know what 
to say to you.’ 

“Mother thought you should know because of the dpgeliote oiler 
Léa said. 

This was the first Jeanne knew of the Volgards’ believing that 
story. Why in the world had Cato told his mother such a thing? But 
this seemed a poor time to deny it, as though in his danger she were 
pushing him away from her. She comforted Léa as best she could. 
She kept saying it was silly to weep over Cato’s grave before it was 
dug. His sister, ashamed at showing less control than the engaged 
girl did, finally dried her eyes and took hope. 

The Thermidorians are Terrorists too, Jeanne thought, they like 
blood-drinking as much as Robespierre did. She felt a sharp, angry 
disappointment that the Terror was going to last though its high 
priest was dead. But thirty-six million others felt just as she did. 
The Thermidorians discovered that, like it or not, they had guillo- 
tined the Terror with Robespierre. They could rule if they wanted 
to; the nation was too sick at heart to care how or by whom it was 
ruled. But they could no longer terrorize the innocent. If they tried, 
there would be a second revolution and this one would put Louis- 
Charles on the throne of his fathers. 

The open Terror ended, or rather went underground. On the 
surface, there was little to be seen, but prisons emptied of their 
innocent victims. Cato was among these. The guillotine was rotting 
away unused, while Paul Barras drove around Paris in an open 
caléche, wearing the satins, laces, and gaudy plumes of the old days. 

In the reaction against the Incorruptible’s austerities a faint- 
hearted and playful Royalism became fashionable. Cato, for in- 
stance, tried to throw off the severe name he had adopted in place 
of his own, Francois. So much a part of him had the Roman’s name 
become that his own mother had a hard time remembering not to 
use it, but it was an important sign of the times that he and she 
wanted the change. There were many such signs, and they kept 
Jeanne in a fever of hope and expectancy. She passed these on to 
Charles. 

The winter of 1794-95 began as a hard one. The old problem 
still existed, the same problem—the people were hungry. The new 
rulers had simply printed and passed around more and yet more 
of their paper money that lost value daily. It was a common sight to 
see a housewife on her way to market carrying a great basketful of 
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the large, important-looking assignats which, when exchanged for 
staples, would be found insufficient to buy what she needed. 

France never had had a worse king than the uncrowned one 
astride her now. Paul Barras cared little about anything except the 
sensual pleasures, fine linens next to his body, fine wines on his 
table, handsome women extravagantly dressed and limitlessly will- 
ing. These were important to him. As long as the national economy 
functioned sufficiently to provide them, he was not concerned. The 
Army went without shoes and without gunpowder, the people with- 
out bread and without fuel, while he continued on as merry as a 
clown, beautifully dressed, always a little hazy with drink, always 
a little uncomfortable from too much good food, always a little 
satiated from having lured or compelled into his bed whatever was 
noticed by his roving fancy. Clever and cynical, greedy and gross, 
a nobleman without nobility, a politician without a peer, that was 
Paul Barras. 

Jeanne saw around the courtyard how deep the misery was and 
how thin, how false, the surface mask of gay revelry. She knew this 
meant there was a real need for another change. The frantic feeling 
was on her strongly, she felt that a way was being shown her that 
she was too blind to see. She counted over the pitiful number of 
their opportunities: her friend the keymaker, who might be per- 
suaded to open the little door; de Batz, who was probably around 
somewhere and had the Tower keys; Cato, out of prison and ap- 
parently devoted to her, except for the one unwillingness, to release 
her from her promise to him. In every counting, she came up against 
that one locked door to which no key ever had been made—her vow 
to Cato. 

She was as helpless as she had been in the Conciergerie. More so, 
because then she had been free to take advantage of any opportunity 
that came to her. She pounded at Heaven with her prayers. Tell me, 
show me, help us, God! Christ and the Saints, show us! But no light 
was given, 

She never forgot that the danger to Charles was a constant one. 
The agents of Provence might be waiting still, offering gold to 
poisoners. Or Paul Barras might remember any day that the legiti- 
mate claimant was alive, and a menace to him. If anything hap- 
pened, if Charles was taken from her, her life was at an end too. 
Time ate itself away. She felt around her the powers of Heaven, 
willing her forward in a direction she could not guess. She invoked 
that bright shade whose namesake she was, the Jeanne who had 
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heard the Voices and, almost, the other Jeanne spoke to her. | lack 
something, she thought. The ears of my spirit are deaf, the eyes of 
my soul are blind. 

Because Charles was among them, his squarish blackened Tower 
lying like a sinister shadow over their daily affairs, the courtyard 
folk were more aware than the rest of France of his continuing ex- 
istence and the possibility that he might yet reign. Jeanne’s friend 
the keymaker said to her: 

“I have come to think that the nation never will turn back to the 
Bourbons. Too much sad history divides them and us. There are too 
many old grudges to be paid out. The boy has his father and his 
mother and his aunt to avenge, and today’s most powerful men would 
be the natural objects of that vengeance. And Provence—he never 
was popular, he won't rule unless foreign armies impose him on us. 
The Orléans branch would be more nearly acceptable to the people, 
but he couldn’t make up a Court, and the other ruling houses 
wouldn’t treat with him, not after his father voted the King’s death 
the way he did.” 

His fine, sure hands went on with his delicate work while he 
spoke at random to Jeanne. “The ideal thing would be if the Dauphin 
wasn't born yet. If he could be born now, among the people them- 
selves, and raised up in our times, with the new ideas of personal 
equality and human rights, then perhaps. I believe the nation would 
rally quickly around a legitimate sovereign who had no grudges to 
pay if he came to the throne. Too bad your boy in the Tower can’t 
get himself an heir.” 

A customer came in and Jeanne left the shop. She felt puzzled, 
as though the keymaker had handed her a key to her problem. 
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Robespierre’s fall, so much desired by so many, had only worked 
hardship on de Batz. It takes time and patience to build an 
identity that will permit the sworn enemy of a state to move freely 
in its capital. All that had been done was wasted, he had to begin 
over again. He knew what to do. So many palms had to be greased, 
just so many friendships struck up, just so many promises made to 
the right people. He set about it patiently on the day the Incorruptible 
was buried. Any attempt to enter the Temple enclosure must be 
postponed until the spadework was done. 

From what he saw and heard, he wondered if the Thermidorians 
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would not be out of power before his re-establishments were made. 
At times de Batz reminded himself of one of those painstaking insects 
who had set his course in a certain direction and cannot be deflected. 
He had watched the obsessed creatures, even had stooped to try to 
to change their minds. It could not be done. I’d hate to think that 
something Above was amusing itself with me in the same way, de 
Batz thought. If so, it will not find me less determined than the 
beetles I have tormented in the same way. 

It had been a late-summer day when he told Félix Voisin that he 
would see the girl Jeanne; on a day in early winter, he finally 
entered the courtyard through its main gate. 

“Be back here in six hours,” the gatekeeper warned him after 
glancing at his pass. 

“Twill.” 

“Keep away from the Tower.” 

“Of course,” he lisped. 

He knew his way. He traversed the maze easily, losing no time. 
He wondered if six hours were enough—suppose she were out walk- 
ing somewhere with her soldier friend? Or playing vingt-et-un with 
Charles in the prison room that only she and the soldiers ever en- 
tered? If he had to go without seeing her today, like the beetle he 
would pick himself up from off his back and shove onward doggedly, 
waiting another chance. Some men are as if drawn by a lodestar, 
I am one of them, there is nothing I can do to change myself, de 
Batz decided. 

His hope was that he would find her in the loft rooms. In this he 
was disappointed, but he learned something from seeing them. The 
bareness of her living, the religious objects, the chaste young-girl 
scent of the rooms, convinced him that Voisin had been right. No 
one sells himself to the enemy for a reward no better than this. He 
was glad Voisin had been right, but he was uneasy too. Jean de Batz 
had lived so long with his bizarre idea that he had become accus- 
tomed to it, had forgotten he had ever thought it monstrous. Now 
the sight of Jeanne’s living quarters re-created a mental picture of 
Jeanne herself—a young girl with a passionate, dedicated face, whom 
Félix loved as a daughter, who had impressed de Batz as an un- 
tarnished spirit. She would scarcely be that if she consented to do 
what he wished. It would be better for you that I don't find you, 
little Jeanne, he thought soberly. 

The girl doesn’t matter, he told himself. 

His six hours were being consumed. He had no time for struggles 
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with his conscience. He climbed down the ladder stairs, and luck 
was with him; he saw the girl walking rapidly toward the south 
portion of the enclosure. He followed her. 

The day was exceptionally fine, considering the time of year. But 
the trees in the orchard were not fooled by the false bright warmth. 
They were stripped and almost lifeless, prepared for winter. Only 
the nut trees had kept most of their foliage. It was to those she went, 
stooping in hopeful quest of what had been missed by others. De 
Batz began to gather nuts too. When his hands were full, he crossed 
and offered her what he had found. 

Hers was a pretty confusion when she thanked him. The wordly 
de Batz understood how she felt. The much-washed, much-worn 
clothes she was wearing put her at a disadvantage. He had studied 
himself in a mirror before coming here and he knew his appearance 
was dazzling. The high fashion in dress harked back to the old 
prerevolutionary days. It was another example of national weariness 
with everything except forgetting. De Batz was wearing knee-length 
breeches, white stockings, a rich flaring coat with a dozen lapels of 
different size, all winking with fobs and seals. When he uncovered 
his head and bowed, he showed hair dressed and powdered, courtier 
fashion. 

By now, he was perfectly accustomed to not being recognized 
by people who knew him, but he never failed to be amused. 

“And how is our Dauphin these days, mademoiselle?” he lisped in 
a mincing affected way that was also newly fashionable. 

“He’s in good health, monsieur, The nuts you helped gather are for 
him and his pet bird.” 

“T'm delighted to serve him, even in so small a way.” 

“Yes,” Jeanne said, “those are the only ways he can be served, it 
seems.” 

“I confess to bolder ideas.” 

She said quickly, “But don’t discuss them with me.” 

Lounging, dainty, drawling, the exquisite de Batz looked at he 
speculatively, and said, “Tell me about that, Jeanne.” 

“How do you know my name? I don’t know you!” Her alarm was 
real. She looked as if she might run from him, 

“But you do. You met me at Dr. Voisin’s one day last winter. We 
planned a bold venture together. Surely you can’t have forgotten?” 

The dark eyes were the same. Cool eyes sparkling with a personal 
challenge. And then without knowing it, de Batz winked, 
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“But you can’t be,” Jeannne said. “He was a peddler. He spoke 
nasally. His fingernails were dirty and he smelled of fish.” 

“And will again, when it suits him.” 

“Show me the keys, then I'll believe you.” 

“Good. You are capable of suspicion yourself. I must tell Félix. 
Yes, I brought them.” He showed them to her. 

“Why haven't you used them by now?” 

His eyebrows flew up. The last thing he had expected was that 
she might take the initiative in accusations of faintheartedness. “I’ve 
been all this time just getting in here,” he said, “and my pass is up in 
six hours, five hours now. It’s not good to enter the Tower anyway. I 
need your help.” 

“But I can’t help you,” she said in a distressed voice. 

“Tell me about that.” 

“Yes, I want to. I thought of you so often out there in the rain and 
cold, waiting. But there was no way to get word to you. Cato offered 
to take a message but I couldn’t trust him. He’s one of their soldiers, 
and ambitious.” 

“Ts that the good-looking young man you're engaged to?” 

She looked surprised. “Oh. That. It’s just a story he made up. 
How did you hear about it?” 

“T make a point of hearing about things. Go on, tell your story.” 

As she talked, he found himself thinking that the trustful and 
childlike Doctor was a wiser man than he. 

Jeanne said humbly: “You warned me against recklessness. It was 
all my fault. I should have made sure about him. I looked for him in 
the guardroom and he wasn’t:there so I thought he had been a 
visitor. I’m sorry.” 

“Yes,” de Batz said, “I warned you.” 

“I remember what you said—‘The damndest things are forever 
going wrong. Now I’m of no more use at all. Maybe I shouldn’t have 
promised him like that. But he really meant it, he was going to turn 
us in unless I did. As I said, he’s very ambitious.” 

De Batz, his eyes veiled, said: “Perhaps you can still be useful. 
Without breaking your word. Would you be willing?” 

She said earnestly, “I pray for that every day, Monsieur de Batz. 
Please, if you know a way, tell me.” 

“How do you feel about Charles, Jeanne?” 

“Feel about him?” she echoed, not understanding. 

“Could you love him, do you think?” 
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“TL love him now.” 

“In what way?” he said, uncomfortable. 

“What ways are there to love, monsieur? With my whole heart and 
being.” 

He realized that he was a loveless man. He said: 

“There’s a growing Royalist feeling. It doesn’t amount to much 
really, it’s more fashionable than political, but it may give Paul 
Barras a crise de nerfs one of these days. A bad dream, a street 
demonstration—anything could set him off. He has the power to see 
Charles killed.” 

“I know.” 

“I will never give up trying to get that boy out of here, but I’m 
realist enough to know how slim my chances are. Things are more 
lax than they were in Robespierre’s day, but even so, the Tower is 
so nearly inaccessible, it would be a miracle if I’m ever able to use 
the keys.” 

Even in his discomfort and embarrassment, he did not fail to speak 
in the mincing dainty way that went with the role he played. He 
would speak that way until he hung this identity in a closet, to be 
resumed again when it was needed. Seeing the fish peddler’s eyes 
look out at her from under a powdered wig, watching the hands she 
remembered as blunt and dirty toying with a snuffbox in an idle 
graceful way as he spoke, Jeanne felt the unreality of the whole 
conversation. When he was gone, she would have a hard time be- 
lieving he ever had been here. 

De Batz said, not watching her: “It has occurred to me that it 
would be a good thing if we could establish what the military men 
call, I believe, a secondary objective. The first objective always being 
to save the Dauphin we have. The secondary one, to start a new 
Dauphin, if you follow me.” 

“That's what the keymaker just said! He said that’s what ought 
to happen. The Dauphin ought to be born now, he said, and raised 
up with the people, then the nation would rally around him. Do 
you think so too, Monsieur de Batz>” 

“I think it very likely. Are you willing, Jeanne?” 

“Me? For what?” 

He lisped out roughly: “You’re nearly a woman, medically speak- 
ing you're old enough. And Charles probably is, considering what 
Chaumette and Hébert taught him. I asked a doctor about it( Such 
cases are rare but they are possible, They do happen.” She was silent. 
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He continued to look away from her, down the avenue of trees. The 
girl doesn’t matter, he told himself, but he was ashamed. 

Finally he forced himself to look at her. Her little face was earnest 
and wondering. Her eyes glowed sternly, as they had that day when 
she offered her life as a tool of rescue. By God, de Batz thought, 
she may do it. Don’t argue, don’t plead. She'll come to it herself 
or not at all. But when the silence went on so long, he held him- 
self in by immense effort. 

Finally Jeanne said a low voice, “Is that what God wants, Mon- 
sieur de Batz?” 

He blazed out in real anger, “How can I answer that? What do 
you take me for?” She looked at him wonderingly. He checked his 
anger and said: “You must answer that for yourself. I don’t know 
enough to answer. I’m nota very religious person, I’m afraid.” 

“T don’t even know how.” 

He understood the ellipsis. “Charles can teach you,” he said dryly. 

It was Jeanne’s turn not to be able to look at the other’s face. 
She said, “Is the one time enough?” 

He read that accurately and said, “Definitely not,” and explained 
a few things to her. “Do you know how to tell when you have 
conceived?” 

“J don’t know anything.” 

He related the known signs in an impersonal lisp. He had an idea 
that he was wasting his time. He had missed the chance to convince 
her when he refused to accept the role of spokesman for the Lord. 
He was angry with them both: at her for asking, at himself for 
retaining the scruples that had not allowed him to take advantage 
of her mysticism. 

But Jeanne’s willingness to discuss it meant that she believed 
she must do it. When he had said, “Are you willing, Jeanne?” the 
words seemed like swords, stabbing at her understanding. They were 
painful, flame-edged words, Jeanne thought, as the Lord’s to His 
servant Jeanne centuries ago, to one purer, who could truly hear 
the Voices and need not go to another human being in order to hear 
the commands. She lifted her gray eyes and looked at de Batz 
squarely. 

“Thank you. Of course I’m willing,” she said. 
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He bought writing materials in the courtyard, since she had none, 
then followed her into her bare living quarters that were like a re- 
proach to him. She had built a little fire on her hearth and sat near it 
holding out her hands. The hands were chapped and work-rough- 
ened. Yet he had been sure without asking that she was nobly born, 
that a child of hers and Louis-Charles could be pronounced legiti- 
mate. But the infinite caution in de Batz made him ask anyway. 

“I remember your parents. Your father was a fine man. A little too 
ready with his public whippings, perhaps, but loyal and generous to 
his friends.” 

“T used to have to watch them. I hated them.” 

“Is he dead?” 

Ves 

“Guillotined?” 

“He shot Mother and himself. He was afraid of indignities.” 

“Do you have other relatives?” 

“No, monsieur.” 

Oh fine, de Batz thought. Just my luck. A friendless orphan who 
will be in real trouble if something happens to me. On the other 
hand, there was cause for self-congratulation in the fact there were 
no muscled brothers to take exception to his argument that the gir] 
did not matter. 

He sat down with her, and said: “There are practical details we 
must discuss. I don’t want to take advantage of your innocence.” 

“Please, will you stop lisping like that? It takes my mind off what 
you're saying.” 

“We must take into account that the child may be a daughter. In 
that case, I don’t know how much I'll be able to do. There would be 
no point in trying to establish her and you as members of the royal 
family. But there never was any particular dishonor in bearing a 
royal byblow. It would close some doors to you, but open many more. 
If the child is a son, I think he will be acknowledged, so many 
people are against seeing Provence in the position of heir presump- 
tive.” 

“It will be a son,” Jeanne said. 

“There is no way to be sure about that.” 

“I'm sure, Otherwise, the whole thing would be pointless.” 
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Well, he thought, she’s too young to know how pointless most 
things are. 

“There’s the matter of a settlement on you,” he said. “I’m not sure 
what I could get if your child was a daughter, in case Louis-Charles 
died or was killed by them. Provence doesn’t love me any better than 
I love him, and he’s sure to look with a cold eye on the whole affair. 
I don’t possess much of a private fortune, but what I have is at 
your service.” 

“Thank you, monsieur. But I don’t need much.” 

“Tam going to dictate a statement. Can you read and write?” 

“Yes. My spelling is not good.” 

“When you have reason to think you have conceived, get Louis- 
Charles to copy and sign it. It will have to stand in lieu of a marriage 
certificate because I don’t see any way to smuggle a priest up there 
even if I could find one. But there have been cases in history where 
a signed declaration of desire and intention has taken the place of 
the ceremony, in extreme circumstances like this. When you bring 
me the signed document, I will take you out of France, to some 
safe place, and go to Rome myself with the paper. I believe the 
Pope will allow a dispensation for having a marriage performed in 
which proxies appear for both parties.” 

“You mean Charles and I would be really married?” 

“I’m not trying to make you his mistress!” de Batz snapped. “I 
want an heir out of you, not a bastard.” Instantly, he was sorry, she 
looked so shocked. “Forgive me, Jeanne. ['m a much-tried man. | 
always keep my temper with my enemies, and that inclines¥me to 
lose it with my friends. Does Charles have a ring or anything like 
that he could give you as further proof?” 

“They took everything like that away, except his father’s seal. He 
has it hidden up there.” 

“Good! Get him to stamp the paper with the seal. Now. Let me 
say this with care, so you make no more reckless mistakes. As soon 
as you have reason to think you have conceived his child, get Charles 
to copy and sign the document I will dictate, and put his father’s 
seal on it. Can you get out of the enclosure?” 

“I think so, but I doubt I could get back in.” 

“That part’s all right, I want you as far away from the Tower 
and the Temple as you can get, once you're noticeably pregnant. 
It would be dangerous and foolish for you to be seen near him. 
Again, get pregnant as fast as you can and get out of here as fast 
as youre sure. Understood?” 
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“Yes, monsieur.” 

“And don’t take anyone into your confidence. No one! From the 
moment of conception, your body will be the repository of a state 
secret. Your own safety and the safety of your unborn child demand 
absolute discretion. Can I trust you?” 

She said with a flash of spirit, “I think you have to trust me a 
little, Monsieur de Batz—you are asking me to trust you a great deal.” 

He was not displeased. “You are right. I apologize for hectoring 
you. Please don’t be indignant when I say, above all, don’t tell Félix 
Voisin.” 

“Why ever not? He’s my good friend.” 

“In this matter, you don’t have friends. Don’t tell him. I warn you.” 

To what shameful lengths this girl’s innocence seemed destined to 
drive him! It was for his own sake that he did not want the old 
Doctor to know. Voisin would never forgive him. His anger and 
contempt would be hard to bear. Quite possibly, their association 
would be ended by the disclosure, a development de Batz could 
not afford. He did not intend to so much as tell Félix he had seen 
the girl. 

De Batz went on: “I'll have no way of knowing when you leave 
the enclosure. Do you have friends who will give you refuge until 
I can reach you?” 

She thought it over. “Cato said his people would be glad if | 
came back.” 

“Had you stayed with them before?” 

She/ reminded him of Cato’s part in her escape from the Con- 
ciergerie, and told how the family had given her shelter and planned 
for her to live with them. But the lodestar of the Dauphin’s welfare 
had drawn her from that safe place the next day. 

“In some ways, it couldn't be improved on,” de Batz said. “The 
fact that their boy is in the Army, and they are Republican in their 
sympathies, makes it a far safer haven for you than any place I could 
find. Can you give me the address?” She repeated it. He wrote it 
down and tucked it away in one of innumerable pockets. “But I'l) 
have to keep a fairly constant check,” de Batz added, “so I can re- 
move you before your pregnancy becomes noticeable. Cato might 
not like it, you know. Just how old are you, Jeanne?” 

“Fourteen this month, monsieur.” 

“Yes. I believe that’s all, except for the preparation of our docv- 
ment. Will you write it for me, please?” 

“You will need to correct my spelling.” She went to the makeshift 
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table she had built of kegs and a smooth board, and sat down. When 
she had dipped.the quill into the ink he had brought, and was ready, 
de Batz said, “What is the date, Jeanne?” 

“October 15 by the old calendar, monsieur.” 

“We will use the old calendar. .. . No, don’t date it, Charles 
should do that on the day that it is copied by him, after conception 
takes place. Now write.” He dictated slowly: 

{, Louis-Charles of France, born Duke of Normandy, the second 
son of my parents King Louis XVI and Queen Marie Antoinette, 
Dauphin by sad virtue of my older brother’s death, legitimately king 
by sad virtue of the death of my father, do put down and say here: 

On the night of October 15, 1794, by the old calendar, there came 
to me in my prison at Temple Tower a young woman known to me 
to be Jeanne Adélaide Genet de Villefont, daughter to a nobleman 
who was in my father’s Court, and she was disguised as a work girl, 
and she had that night and has had before and since, free access to 
my prison room because of this disguise and because of certain 
friends and protectors of hers; 

And I state that the woman Jeanne Adélaide Genet de: Villefont, 
whose fourteenth birthday is later this same month, came to me vir- 
gin, and this I know because she bled in the first intercourse between 
us, being that night of October 15, 1794, and the act being many 
times repeated. .. . 

“Why have you stopped writing, Jeanne?” 

“But October 15 is tonight!” 

“Is there a good reason for you to wait for a later time?” 

“No, monsieur,” Jeanne said, flushing. 

“Try to remember, none of us knows how much time you have. 
Barras may bestir himself tomorrow concerning the boy. And I be- 
lieve Félix has told you of certain efforts Provence is making.” 

“Yes, monsieur.” She bent her bright head over the terrible paper. 

“You may read the last paragraph.” 

She read to where he had given the date, and stopped. He 
went on: 

And I state it and wish it known that the child conceived in her 
is my child and is so recognized by me, and the girl Jeanne is re- 
garded by me as my wife and Queen Mother to the child she will 
bear me, and in all ways, I swear it, this was a legitimate union 
which would have been solemnized at Nétre-Dame had my circum- 
stances been different and my person free; 
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And in the event of my death, the child, whose name shall be 
Louis-Francois, is legitimately King of France as 1am now; 

And it is ordered by me the King that all loyal subjects recognize 
the child born to the woman Jeanne Adélaide Genet de Villefont 
as Dauphin of France as soon as the circumstances of his birth 
are revealed to them and this document read. 

(Signed) 
Louis 

“Now let me read it,” de Batz said. 

Jeanne carried it over to him. He read carefully, smiling a little 
as he corrected mispellings. It seemed adequate and satisfactory. 
The Holy Father could hardly dismiss it without consideration. 

“It will do,” de Batz said. “Hide it away until time to use it.” He 
rose from the hearth, brushing daintily, with finicking gestures, at 
his thighs and seat. The gestures, like the lisp, would depart when 
he laid these clothes away. “Is there anything you don’t understand, 
that you want to ask me?” 

She shook her head. “My time is nearly up. Have I your permission 
to go?” 

The respectful address was a deliberate maneuver, intended to 
remind her of the material advantages she might gain from his plan. 
Again, without intending it, she succeeded in making him seem small 
to himself. 

“I wish you would go, monsieur. I want to pray,” Jeanne said. 
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Chapter Vil 


Months ago his drunken attack had disgusted her. Since then, when 
he had wheedled or commanded it had grieved her loving heart. 
Yet when it finally happened between them, Jeanne had loved him 
so long and so well that she gave herself to him rejoicing. Hers was 
a dedicated passion. 

It seemed to Jeanne that the way shown her was to be a destiny 
more glorious than Jeanne d’Arc’s, who was given a white horse to 
ride, a standard to bear, an Army to follow her, and a grown Dauphin 
to serve. That Dauphin had been weak and silly, a bit of a coward, 
a bad friend and a bad ruler, and now Charles was little better. But 
the Dauphin that would be given to Jeanne she could nourish and 
love and teach. 

That she might, like her mother, bear only weak daughters, who 
miscarried or died in infancy all but the one, herself, she could not 
believe. For why, Jeanne reasoned, had she lived when all her 
sisters died? Because in the immense chain of circumstances that 
brought her here, she saw now, Jeanne herself had to live. Because 
Jeanne’s womb was to be the treasure house of France and the hope 
of the world. And because Salic law would hold the crown for Pro- 
vence if the child she bore was female, it was destined, without 
doubt, that she and the Dauphin would have a son. 

Even the plots devised by the dead commissioners Chaumette and 
Hébert in destroying the boy King’s innocence had been decreed, 
Jeanne thought. If his innocence had not been destroyed, they would 
not have known how to conceive a son for the throne. All that had 
been part of this strange web of chance. 

In her own: bed at night, she would tell herself her story, and 
feel awed at the legendary quality of it. Jeanne de France was put 
into prison that she might learn the wisdom of those about to die. She 
alone had been delivered while another died for her. Led to her 
Dauphin, she had found him nearly unteachable, reckless, greedy, 
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fickle, cruel, depraved, yet born to the divine right, heir to the full- 
ness of royal power. She was prevented from arranging his escape, 
but only, she thought now, because it was too late for him; he could 
never become the king the French would love. Then from de Batz, 
the man of many identities, she learned what it was she must do. 
The seed of the Dauphin must be planted in the secret miraculous 
part of her body and he was to be delivered, purified, reborn—the 
hero King. 
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The signs were unmistakable, exactly as de Batz had described 
them. She had conceived a son for France! But she waited a few 
days to be sure. Then she took Charles the writing materials de 
Batz had given her and the document to be copied by him and 
presented to the Pope at Rome. Unexpectedly, Charles was furious. 
He threw the paper down and stamped on it. “I thought you were 
doing it to please me!” 

“T did it for both of us and for France.” 

“I won't sign it,” he said. “I won't put my father’s seal on it. Because 
you tricked me! I thought you were doing it for me.” 

“Charles, I didn’t trick you. I told you I wanted a son for us.” 

“T thought it was just your way of saying what you wanted.” 

“It was exactly what I meant. And now I am sure there is to be a 
child, your son. Please copy the paper and sign it, won't you, 
Charles?” 

“No.” He turned a blind, angry face. “Because then you'd have 
another king. You don’t want me for your king any more. You want 
to make your own and push me away from you. You don’t love me. 
And I don’t love you either. [ hate you. I won't sign it.” 

Jeanne could make no sense of it at all. In nausea, weakness, and 
despair, she sat down and wept. 

Charles had never seen her in tears before. All the good that was 
in him strove with his willfulness. She had done much for him and 
had asked nothing but this. He watched her, his face miserable, and 
then turned away. 

He saw the little laurel tree drying in its bucket in a corner of the 
room. This past Christmas had been the first one he had known 
since the death of his parents. He had given her nothing, he had 
nothing to give. Charles began te cry too, awkwardly. He cried so 
much more bitterly than she that soon she stopped to soothe him, 
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‘I do love you, Jeanne,” he cried. “Give it here. I'll write it for you.” 

He leaned over the table, his tongue between his teeth; the task 
she had set was a hard one for a boy who had not written for many 
years. As she watched, she realized she was going to disobey de 
Batz. He had ordered her to desert the boy at once and she could 
not do it. She loved him too much. She could not bring herself to 
hurt him so cruelly. If she took from him what he had been unwilling 
to give and abandoned him the same day, he would hate her. 

Besides, she had a religious duty to him, for only last week he had 
consented to pray with her for the first time. He had become ill 
and his arms and legs tormented him; he could neither lie on his 
bed nor sit up for any long time. Jeanne had dragged in a roughly 
built cradle from one of the Tower rooms. Charles found consider- 
able relief when he lay in it letting his arms and legs dangle. One 
dav last week Charles had said abruptly: 

“The worst thing you can do to a person is what they've done to me. 
{d rather they came here every day and tortured me. They used to 
ask me questions and bribe me to say what they wanted. At least 
they paid attention to me! The worst you can do to a person is to 
shove him out of sight and let him rot.” He had wept a little. 
“Jeanne,” he had said, his voice harsh, “it isn’t right to do this to any- 
one. I wish Simon had taught me to make shoes. I wish I had a hun- 
dred dozen pairs to make.” 

That was when she had attempted again to broach the subject of 
God and God’s mercy, and so desperate had the boy been that this 
time he had listened. “He will not forget you if you don’t forget Him,” 
Jeanne had said. “Your way of remembering is to pray, and His way 
is to give you work to do for His sake. If you ask Him, He will give 
you work better than the cobbling of shoes.” Night and morning 
after that, Charles had knelt down with her and they had said the 
Lord’s Prayer together, and prayed that His will might be done. Then 
Charles had prayed aloud to be again in the center of things, to be 
given occupation for his hands and his thoughts. And Jeanne had 
prayed his prayer too because she wanted him happy. 

Now she watched him struggling with the unfamiliar shapes of 
the important words de Batz had dictated, and she thought of the 
sweetness of their shared prayer. It was a bond even closer than 
their physical union. He was the first person she had told about her 
Grotto and what it meant to her. Wistfully, he had wanted to enter 
the Grotto too, and see the stone Blesséd Virgin who was not a 
woman at all but a grown Christ with a lamb in His arms. 
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In itself his conversion was proof of the powers of prayer. Know- 
ing she must leave him soon, unwilling to do so unless she could 
leave him with God, she had prayed that he would ask for religious 
help. She did not feel fit to instruct anyone, but if the piece of paper 
de Batz had dictated could make a wife of her, then the love of God 
could make her fit, in circumstances so extreme. Now, if she left him 
as soon as he had finished copying that paper, he would be angry 
with her and he would hate God because the faithless Jeanne had 
loved Him. I'll go in another week, Jeanne thought. 

Her pregnancy, two months along, was apparent to her own eye. 
Her hard little breasts were a little distended and painful, the lines 
of her body had softened and matured. But these changes would not 
be noticeable to others. She set a day a week later, to leave. But 
when that day came, she let it go by. The day following, Paul Barras 
came to the Tower. 
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There was the unaccustomed sound of many horses in the court- 
yard. Charles frantically clamored to see the horses but there was no 
way to help him do it. Jeanne, her hair tied up, was mopping the 
stone floor. When her work was finished, she meant to tell him that 
she must go. Charles was in the wooden cradle. Outside the horses 
stamped on the cobblestones and whinnied. 

Then came the sounds of boots in the corridor, a key in the lock, 
and the door falling back. There was a snapping of salutes, a 
jingling of sword belts, and an impressive vision, tall, gorgeous in 
satin and plumes, appeared in the doorway. He was a handsome 
creature bursting with health and well-being, vital, strong, and self- 
satisfied. A dozen vivid plumes curved from his cocked hat. His coat 
was embroidered in gold, his knees were silken in tight-fitting white 
breeches. 

“Well, little Capet, 1 came to see how youre getting on.” 

The voice was cultivated, firm, deep, and good-humored. As 
Jeanne studied him, she noticed that the dark eyes were hard and 
bright and self-seeking. The features, though floridly handsome, 
were coarse and marked by arrogance and cunning and self-in- 
dulgence. The bright plumes could not camouflage him. 

Charles tried to sit up but coyld not. The man walked forward 
and pushed him down again. Then he stood there studying him. 
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“What are you doing in that thing?” he said. “Why don’t you lie on 
the bed?” . 

“My knees hurt,” Charles said. 

“Does it help them to lie like that?” 

“It helps a little.” 

“What’s the matter with your knees?” 

“They’re all swollen.” 

“I see that, but why?” 

“Because I don’t have any exercise, | guess.” 

“Quite likely. Well, you look all right to me. Do they feed you 
enoughp” 

“Yes,” Charles said. 

“Are you mistreated in any way?” 

“I’m never let out of this room!” 

“IT know, and I don’t intend you ever shall be. But are you mis- 
treated? Do the soldiers keep their hands off you?” 

Charles said forlornly, “They don’t come here very much and 
when they do they don’t even speak to me.” 

“Is there anything you want to ask of me?” 

“I don't know. Who are you?” 

“Don’t you know who J am?” 

Charles shook his head. 

“I am Paul Barras.” 

Jeanne’s start of surprise attracted the gaze of those dark world- 
weary eyes. He looked on her with the same indifference he showed 
to everything, and looked away again. “Do you know me now?” he 
said to Charles. 

“Yes, You are in my place.” 

If there was anger, it was hardly convinced of its right to be. 
Barras was amused. 

“So that’s where I am. In your place. Well, I hadn't thought of it 
just that way. So I’m in your place. Well then, gobbet, whose place 
are youin?” 

Charles shook his head, not liking the teasing voice with its under- 
current of malice. 

But Barras pressed him to answer. And Jeanne saw that what 
passed for good humor in the big man was malevolence polished to 
its hardest. 

“Come now, answer me. If I’m in your place, why then someone has 
been shoved aside to make room for you here. Who would that be, 
do you suppose? An old dog, I'd say, or a worn-out horse.” Un- 
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answered again, he dropped it as not worth his time. “Well, | see 
youre all right, and you say you have no complaint of anything. 
That’s all I wanted to know.” He turned as if to go. 

Charles said quickly, with passion: “But I have much to com- 
plain of! I want to get out in the air and sunlight. I want to go free. 
Please, Monsieur Barras. I’ve been locked in this room for years! 
Won't you let me out?” Again he struggled to sit up, desperate to 
seize the first chance that had come his way in a long time. “Wont 
you, please?” 

Barras watched his struggles with a cold eye. “And how far do 
you think you'd get with those knees? I doubt you could make it 
down the stairs.” 

“Tll make it all right. Let me try.” 

Born a petty nobleman, Barras was more sensible than Simon ever 
had been of the subtle flattery of having this voice beg him. The 
boy was his sovereign. Ten years ago, the greatest eminence to which 
Paul Barras could hope to rise would have conferred the privilege of 
performing menial service for this child, of handling his nightshirt 
perhaps, or removing the spurs from his boots. The nobleman’s smile 
showed that his enjoyment was subtle. 

Jeanne said in a low voice, “Don't, Charles. It will do no good.” 

Again the dark gaze swung to her. Heavy brows peaked super- 
ciliously. “Can you be so sure, Citizeness? It’s quite within my power, 
you know.” 

She avoided answering. Perhaps it had been a mistake to attract 
his notice a second time. But Charles took hope from those quick, 
proud words. Hope lifted him at last to a sitting position, his 
monstrously thickened legs dangling, his eyes fixed pitifully on the 
man’s face. 

“Please,” he said, holding out his clasped hands. “It can’t do any 
harm. Everyone’s forgotten about me. No one cares any more. Why 
keep me here in torment when on one cares anyway?” 

If the old lion Carnot had come instead, he might have said yes, 
Or Siéyés, oversubtle though he was, or Rewbell or Barthélemy, 
nonentities both, or Tallien, who loved to show off with sudden 
generosities. But Barras . . . Barras was a nobleman, there was a 
stir in his blood that told his unrepentant heart, This is my king. 
Charles spoke only the truth when he said no one much cared. But 
Barras could not believe that, because Barras had not forgotten, be- 
cause Barras never would forget, because Barras cared. All his in- 
stincts told him to rescue and lift up this boy. 
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He said sharply, “Enough of that! No. Never!” 

His eye fell on Jeanne. “Come here.” 

There was no help for it. She faced him. 

“What is your name?” 

“Jeanne Griffet.” 

“What are you doing here?” 

“I take care of him a little. I clean the room and change his bed.” 

“How do you get in?” 

Lies would only focus his suspicion. “I have keys,” she said. 

Barras swore. “Utter damn carelessness. I never heard of you. I 
never heard of you in my life. Where did you get them?” 

“The Citizen Simon gave them to me first. The Citizen Robes- 
pierre said I might keep them.” 

“And you've been going in and out at will, all that time.” 

“Yes, Citizen.” 

“You speak devilish well to be employed as a slavey.” 

She answered falteringly. “My father. . . he was a grand seigneur 
. . . he saw [had a few opportunities. . . school-—” 

He looked at her sharply, missing very little. The haughty nod 
that set the plumes to dancing admitted there might be some truth 
in her claim. He had fathered quite a few like that himself in the 
old days, and if he’d never troubled himself about the brats and 
their education, well, that was not to say another man wouldn't if it 
pleased him. 

“What is the boy to you?” 

“Nothing, Citizen.” 

“Are you sure about that?” 

“It’s just a job,” Jeanne said. 

“Are you being paid, then?” 

She smiled a little. “Not very often. Once in a while.” 

“You're a pretty wench. Can’t you find a softer bed than this?” 

Could he see into her then, with those world-weary dark eyes? 
Could he read the secret? She tried not to shrink away. He saw 
he had uncovered something, for some reason had frightened her. It 
brought out the bully in him. Paul Barras took a step and grabbed 
her arm. He shook her. “Taken with the boy, are you? Is he something 
more to you than Citizen Capet? Answer me!” His voice was loud 
and compelling, and his personality bore down on her. She had 
never been so close to so important a man. 

“No, no!” Jeanne said. 

“Why are you here, then?” 


“I’m sorry for him.” 

“I don’t believe that. I think there’s more to it.” He shook her 
again. There was a clatter of iron on stone. Her keys. 

The sight and sound of them gave her the inspiration. She yielded 
to the hearty shaking, not trying to fight it and be hurt by it, and 
she looked up into his face until his hand dropped. 

“You heard him plead to you, Citizen,” Jeanne said. “If it is as you 
say, and I’m not a good patriot, why is he still here with his knees 
swollen up? Why didn’t I give him the keys long ago?” 

Why hadn’t she listened to de Batz! This was the second time 
Jeanne had had to ask herself that. Pl never go against you again, 
Jean de Batz, she resolved. For the child’s sake, for the dynasty’s 
sake, for the sake of France, she should not have been found here. 
If this man suspected her, so immense were the powers he wielded, 
he could have her put away without investigation or afterthought. 
None of this showed on her face. She smiled at Barras as though 
fearless. 

“That’s true enough,” he said. 

The driving sharpness went out of him. Again he was merely 
self-indulgent and good-humored. He shrugged, and the gesture 
said that Jeanne was of no account, that he had wasted time bother- 
ing about her motives. 

“Pick up your keys,” he said. 

She did so. 

“Give them here,” he said. 

She obeyed him. 

“Wait outside,” was the next order. 

She went out. 

He did not remain there much longer himself. Jeanne could not 
hear what they were saying through the heavy door. Once she heard 
Barras laugh, the hearty friendly sound with its cruel undercurrent. 
Two of his escort waiting in the hallway also watched Jeanne without 
much interest. She prayed under her breath; only if she were helped 
could she succeed in outwitting Barras and getting away. 

He came out. He seemed surprised to find her there. “What are 
you waiting for now?” 

“You told me to wait, Citizen.” 

“Well, if I did, I can’t imagine why.” He surveyed her, smiling, 
his dark eyes cool. “You're entirely too young and not very pretty, not 
in those clothes anyway. Where do you stay?” 

“Where the Simons did. There’s rooms over the old stables.” 
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“All right. Don’t try to leave until this thing has been settled. Or 
maybe I ought to have you taken now.” He looked at her specula- 
tively. “Hell,” he muttered, “I’m seeing ghosts. You’re only a child.” 
He drew a snuffbox from one of his flaring pockets, and toyed with 
its lid. Then he took a pinch and restored the box slowly, thought- 
fully, to his pocket. “You'll be questioned tomorrow. Don’t try to 
hide anything. Let me give you a word of advice. Fouché is a 
suspicious man. He has some unpleasant methods when he thinks 
there’s anything to be gained.” 

Paul Barras felt a nagging sense of shame at the idea of delivering 
the pretty child into those bloodless hands. Fouché’s men would 
catch her in some kind of lie; simple forgetfulness would be enough. 
Fouché had an appetite for the pain of others. The knout would 
follow, or more refined torments perhaps. 

“Be careful in your answers. Tell only the truth. He won’t dare 
harm you unless he catches you in a lie.” His conscience eased by 
these warnings, he nodded his plumed head to her as if in a friendly 
farewell and strode down the corridor to the stair flight that led to 
the imprisoned Princess. He had kept Jeanne’s keys. She would 
not be able to say good-by to Charles, whose only comfort she was, 
whom she loved, whose seed was in her. 

The door over the stairway was open and guarded by two more 
men. They did not stop her and she continued down the familiar 
way that she would never traverse again. Fifteen men, mounted on 
sleek and handsome horses, were in the courtyard. Another was on 
foot, the bridle reins of more horses in his hand. The horses tossed 
their fine heads and switched their tails in the pale winter sunshine. 
What a shame that Charles could not see them! 

As Barras had ordered, she climbed the ladder to the loft rooms 
and waited there. As soon as the ruler and his minions left the court- 
yard, somehow she would find a way out. Would the gatekeepers 
let her go free, she wondered, though she had no pass? If Barras 
failed to mention her to them, they might. 

Jeanne took the towel from her head and combed her long gilt 
hair over her shoulders. She twined it up again beneath the ugly 
bonnet that Citizeness Volgard had given her the morning after her 
escape from the Conciergerie. She had not one possession more than 
she had been given out of charity so long ago, except the glorious 
secret hidden possession, the beginning royal life within her, and 
the paper Charles had signed, which she folded between her breasts. 

She waited, standing at the window looking out anxiously, and 
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was reminded of the day Simon had done the same thing. What 
plans had he been concocting that day that made him so tense with 
anxiety, and later, so pleased with himself? She would never know. 
We are all full of plans, she realized, plans running counter to the 
plans of others that we don’t know. 

At last Barras appeared and the horsemen filed out. 

Still she waited. She must give them time to be well away from the 
main gates. Then Jeanne made her last trip down the ladder stairs. 
She crossed the familiar yard, trying not to show haste, bidding the 
Tower, her days there, and the dear one she had left a silent farewell. 
Soon she was through the maze and at the wickets of the main gate. 

“I find I have to go out for a little while,” she told the keeper. “Is it 
all right?” 

“Pass,” he said mechanically, and held out his hand. 

“T don’t have one any more.” 

“Sorry,” He turned away. 

“I won't be long,” Jeanne said. “Please.” 

But it was the wrong day to ask for exceptions. If Paul Barras was 
beginning to take an interest in the Tower and its lonely prisoner, 
all the guards felt that they had better drop their careless ways and 
imitate the efficiency of Robespierre’s time. He shook his head. He 
would not even look at Jeanne. She saw it was no use, and turned 
back. She looked for a breach in the walls; even a place low enough 
and rough enough to climb over would do. When she saw a small 
inconspicuous door, she remembered her friend the keymaker and 
his story of the key he had made. Jeanne blamed herself for not 
remembering sooner, and quickly retraced her steps to the court- 
yard shops. The blackened Tower threw its shadow athwart them 
like a gloomy symbol. 

He was talking to a customer and waved and smiled to her. Seeing 
she meant to wait for him, the shopman tried to hurry the other man 
away. When he had left, Jeanne said quickly: 

“T have to get out of here, and I don’t have any pass.” 

“Are you in trouble, little friend?” 

“Yes,” 

“I'm sorry to hear that. Is it grave trouble?” 

“Yes,” Jeanne said. “Please, will you give me the key to the little 
door?” 

He looked frightened. “I never should have told you about that!” 
he said. 
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“I won't tell anyone, | won't give you away. But I must get out. 
Please may I have it?” 

“I don't think I'd better!” he said. “Paul Barras himself was here 
today.” 

And they went on looking at each other, the desperate girl, the 
trightened man. 

“Don't ask me to take that chance, Jeanne!” he said pleadingly. 

Her voice was low. “I have to ask you. If we’re friends you won’t 
refuse me. You won't get into trouble, why would you? How would 
they know?” 

“If there’s a key they don’t know about used, who would they 
suspect but the keymaker?” 

“Yes, there’s that,” she admitted. 

“And I don’t even know that my key will open the door. It was 
made from memory.” 

But under her steady regard, he reminded himself that he had 
made it originally with the idea of someday helping someone whom 
he liked. He said: 

“Is this a matter of life and death, Jeanne?” 

“It is exactly that.” 

He left her. When he returned from the rear of the shop, he 
passed the small cold object into her hand, saying: “Throw it away 
where it will never be found, once you're outside. For my sake. Don’t 
let yourself be taken with it on you. There’s always a chance they 
will think you slipped by the gatekeepers somehow. Barras may not 
know about the little door, even. You'll remember to throw it away, 
won't you?” 

“T'll throw it into the Seine,” she said. 

“Good.” 

“Thank you. I'll pray God night and morning to protect you.” 

He smiled sadly. “Yes,” he said. “Do that. We all need your prayers, 
little Jeanne.” 
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The Seine was cold and gray and monotonous. She let the key 
fall into the sullen river. It was her last link with Charles and she 
would have liked to keep it, but her brave friend the keymaker 
must not be betrayed by its being found on her. 

She easily found the way to the Volgards this time. She was very 
tired when she reached the house and rapped on the friendly door. 
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The Citizeness herself answered. A peculiar expression of mixed 
wonder and disapproval crossed her face. There was no trace of the 
old affection. “What do you want?” she said. 

“I have no place to go,” Jeanne said. “At one time you were willing 
to let me stay here.” 

“That was before Cato got into trouble over you.” Jeanne was 
obviously surprised. “Didn’t you know?” She shook her head. The 
woman’s expression softened somewhat. “Come in,” she said, and 
stood back to let Jeanne enter. Jeanne followed her into the remem- 
bered room, with the warm russet wallpaper that had always seemed 
welcoming. They were alone. 

“I haven't seen Cato for a long time,” Jeanne said. “If I brought him 
any trouble, I didn’t know about it, and I didn’t mean to.” 

“I'm going to be blunt with you, little lady. And if it turns out 
there’s nothing to it but soldiers’ talk, why, I'll beg your pardon on 
my knees for insulting your innocence, and be glad. But if it’s true, 
why then were decent folk here, and I won't want you around 
Léa with your depraved, tricky ways.” 

She spoke firmly and sensibly, her shrewd eyes probing Jeanne’s 
face. There were no signs of guilt to be seen there, for at first Jeanne 
had no idea what was meant. 

“Now the story I heard is that there’s a pane of glass in that boy’s 
door so he can be spied on. It’s not used much since Chaumette and 
Hébert stopped coming there, as Cato arranged with his young 
friend Augustin before the times took the turn they have. Is that 
true, that there’s glass in his doorway?” 

“It’s true,” Jeanne said, her heart seeming to faint in her. She 
guessed now what was coming. 

“And Cato told the tale everywhere that you were his intended, 
because he wanted to protect you from the other soldiers.” 

“Yes,” she whispered. 

The woman’s eyes turned hard. “He came home and told me. He 
said, ‘Mother, am I a fool to hope that it might come true?’ ” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“But I see you understand very well. He is a good boy, my Fran- 
cois, any woman can be proud of his love. I took to you that night 
he brought you here. I said, when he asked that, ‘It’s not impossible, 
son, the times have changed so much. Don’t rush her, she’s only a 
child, let it grow by itself. The better she knows you, the more 
disposed she'll be toward love; it’s your good fortune to be made 
like that. And if ten years ago it would have been impossible, why, 
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nts is impossible these days, it seems.’ That’s what I told him, 
and he went off to his duties proud and full of hope. And he was 
content to wait forever if it took you all that time to grow up.” 

“I didn’t know,” Jeanne said. “I thought it was just a story. To 
protect me.” 

“But you let him tell it. Couldn’t you see that your conduct from 
then on involved his honor as well?” 

There was no answer for Jeanne to make. She had paid very little 
attention to Cato’s story. 

The Citizeness went on: “So when it was seen through that pane 
of glass what you were up to with the boy, why, the tale was passed 
around, of course. And of course it got to Cato, and there wasn’t much 
he could do, was there? but call out the fellow who said he’d seen it, 
and so thoughtless with anger my Francois was, he killed him. And 
now he’s back in prison again, and what will come of it all, I’m sure 
I don’t know. All I want to hear from you is this: Did the dead 
soldier lie about you, in which case he deserved exactly what Cato 
gave him, or has my boy killed a man, as the Commandments say he 
ought not, and gone to prison himself, all for the sake of a person 
who does not deserve anything, who ought not be allowed around 
decent folk?” 

Jeanne had never been able to lie. But the truth would not be 
understood. As Jeanne loved her king, loyally and without limit, so 
the Citizeness Volgard loved her son. How could Jeanne explain to 
her that Cato, his feelings, and his personal safety, simply had not 
counted in the great work Jeanne was doing? 

“Just answer. I'll believe what you say. I'll never question you 
about it again, or even wonder, if you'll just answer.” 

“You don’t understand,” Jeanne said helplessly. 

“I don’t need to understand. Just answer me. What did the soldier 
see through that glass pane?” 

They remained staring at each other until the question died out of 
the woman’s eyes, and contempt took its place. 

“We heard about it,” she said, “how the Austrian woman depraved 
everyone around her, anyone who so much as saw her. We heard 
there were goings-on to shock a Christian from the day she entered 
Paris as Queen. I doubted the tales myself, I thought they were too 
hard on her. I see I was wrong, since the children were corrupted too. 
I want you to go. Stay away from this house, and stay away from 
my son if he ever gets out of prison, which I doubt. If I ever see or 
hear of you again, I'll prefer charges of some kind. We still have a 
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few friends, we Volgards. If we don’t have influence enough to 
save Cato, we do have it to put a tart like you where you belong. 
Now get along with you before I wonder why I'm letting you go at 
all.” 

Jeanne turned and went out. She held back the blinding tears 
until she had reached the street. She felt disgraced, dirty, physically 
ill. The disapproval of other people makes a sickness in the self. She 
walked for a long, long time, in the ugly clothes worn thin with long 
use, in the twisted shoes that tired her feet and legs until they 
ached like teeth. 

The sense of new danger was long in coming. It did come at last. 
Whoever Barras sent to the Temple for her would hear that story 
too. If the Citizeness Volgard saw in it no more than childish vicious- 
ness, the Citizen Barras would not be misled. She remembered with 
a new fear his worldly, knowing eyes, sharp with self-seeking. He 
would comb Paris looking for her, once he had the clue. 

De Batz had warned her to strict secrecy—even kindly loving Dr. 
Voisin was not to be told. And now circumstances would reveal the 
whole thing to the enemy himself. Not circumstances, Jeanne told 
herself candidly, my own mistakes. If I had gone a week ago, Barras 
might never have heard of me. She resolved again that in future she 
would obey Jean de Batz without question. 

She thought frantically, ’'ve got to hide myself. But she was with- 
out friends, except for the people in the Temple courtyard, and that 
was the most dangerous place in the world for her. She had hardly 
any money and less worldly knowledge, and she had at best a few 
hours in which to move freely before she would become an object 
of police search. What she did with those hours, the amount of wis- 
dom she displayed between now and tomorrow morning, would 
determine whether she and the new Dauphin she carried would 
survive. 

Jeanne beat her cold hands together, asking, Is there no one | 
can go to for advice? Why hadn't de Batz told her where he could 
be found, in case something like this happened? The only way to 
him was through Félix Voisin, whose lodgings were back toward the 
Temple Section, many weary blocks away. She was in Le Pelletier 
now. But there was no other choice. She was so tired and cold that 
she feared she would‘not have the strength to finish the long walk. 
She dreaded that this weariness and chill might be harmful, fatal 
even, to the baby. And every step of the way was made hideous with 
fear. : 
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She came in sight of the place by late afternoon. The streets were 
full of people hurrying homeward. Jeanne de France might have a 
great and enviable destiny, but all the people who passed her seerned 
better off than she. She had to drag herself up the steep stairs, remem- 
bering when she had met the fish peddler. Hopes were high then 
and energies unflagging. 

She rapped on the door, calling out softly. The voice that answered 
was a woman’s and unfamiliar. Jeanne opened the door a little to 
look inside. The air in the place was somewhat warm. Dr. Voisin 
could not be here. 

“The Doctor is ill,” the woman said, “and not able to see patients. 
Dr. Prudhomme is taking over his cases. I’ll give you the address.” 

Now Jeanne could see past her, could see the Doctor lying in a 
bed set against the far wall, his eyes closed. Jeanne believed she 
recognized-the woman as the owner of the café down below; she 
had seen her once or twice from the street, looking out of its windows. 

“Tm not a patient,” Jeanne said, “I'm a friend of his. Is he very 
sick?” 

They talked in low voices near the doorway so as not to disturb 
him. “I don’t know about that. Any kind of illness is serious at his 
age.” 

“Can I talk to him?” 

“I suppose so. I’ve just given him his meal and he’s ready to sleep. 
Don’t stay too long, and don’t say anything that would upset him. 
I'll leave the lamp for you. Turn it out when you go.” She gathered 
up her things and went out. 

Jeanne crossed over to the bed. He did not open his eyes. She 
touched his shoulder gently. The old wrinkled lids parted slowly. 
“Eh? What’s this?” 

“It’s Jeanne, Dr. Voisin.” 

To her, he looked kind and faithful in his worn nightcap. She was 
delighted that she had come here and found him, and for the first 
time since looking into Paul Barras’s world-weary eyes, she felt a 
little safe. 

Actually, this friend on whom she was depending was much 
changed, A light stroke two weeks ago had blunted his faculties and 
his ability to love. Now he was entrenched behind the narrow limits 
of frail health; and on the battleground of self he was fighting a 
lonely fight for survival, preoccupied with his kidneys, his stomach, 
his heart, his pains and his symptoms. His real feeling toward Jeanne 
was a desire that she go away and let him sleep. 
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“I have to get in touch with Jean de Batz,” she said. 

He looked at her solemnly. “How?” 

“That's what I came to ask you.” 

“T don’t know either,” Voisin said. 

“But Dr. Voisin! I met him here! Surely you know.” 

“Why do you want to see Jean?” 

“He told me to do something, and now it’s done. He wanted to 
know as soon as possible. But the meeting place we set can’t be used 
after all.” 

Now she could read in his old eyes a cool detachment. Her spiritual] 
queasiness returned. Was everyone who had ever been kind going 
to turn away from her in her great need? But he’s sick, she realized. 
I ought not to be bothering him at all. 

“I can’t help you about that,” he was saying. “I don’t know how to 
find him myself. He comes and goes as he chooses. I can give him 
a message, if you like, the next time he comes, though I don’t have 
an idea when that will be.” He had not seen or heard from Jeanne 
for more than a year. He still did not know her story of why the 
earlier plan that she had compounded with de Batz had failed. In 
his illness, he was not interested enough to question her. 

“The police are looking for me,” Jeanne said. 

“Are they? Why?” 

“Paul Barras came to the Tower today. He didn’t like it when he 
found me there. He put me under arrest in my rooms and said some- 
one would come tomorrow and question me.” 

“Why don’t you let them take you? Maybe you can strike the same 
kind of bargain with Barras that you did with Robespierre.” 

It was as if a stranger had taken possession of the body of her 
dear friend. She watched him picking feebly at his bedclothes. 
“What did you think of Barras?” he said. 

“I didn’t like him.” 

“He won’t last.” 

“Please let’s not talk about that now. Tell me a place | can go to 
hide from them. And then tell Jean de Batz that’s where I am.” 

He fought to keep awake, to recollect names and faces. He knew 
many suitable families, whose doctor he had been for years. Somehow 
he could not remember these individuals or the streets where they 
lived. 

He said finally, “Do you know where the Palais Royal is? They 
call it the Place de L’Egalité now.” 

It was in the direction she had come trom, but on the other side 
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of Le-Pelletier Section, away from where the Volgards lived. 
“Yes,” Jeanne said, wondering if she was going to spend the rest of 
the night shuttling miserably from place to place. 

“There’s a woman down there,” he said, “rather a notorious woman, 
I'm afraid, but she has a good heart. She owes me a favor or two. 
Madame Montansier. Have you heard of her?” 

aNOy 

“She was an actress. Quite a good one. She has been the mistress 
of many important men. She’s old and fat now, but she’s very wealthy; 
she wouldn't find the care of you any hardship. It’s not a very suit- 
able establishment, Jeanne. But it’s the best I can think of. Are the 
police really after your” 

“Yes.” 

“Do they have a description of those clothes?” 

“Barras could tell them that.” 

“I don’t want to draw trouble on the Montansier. A cleaning 
woman I had once left some things in my closet; you may have the 
use of those if you wish. I’ve kept them for her over a year now. 
I guess she was guillotined, poor soul.” 

The remark about not drawing trouble on the old woman in the 
Palais Royal had hurt Jeanne. Once, he would have considered her 
welfare too. Her mouth trembling, she went into the cold room that 
had been his sleeping quarters. The new garment was sacklike, a 
dirty brown in color, and there was an old bonnet too. She left Léa’s 
things thrown on the floor of the closet. 

When she came out, he was almost asleep. She hated to do it but 
roused him again to make sure. “You won't forget to tell Jean de Batz 
that’s where I am.” 

“Tl tell him.” 

“Please don’t forget. It’s very important. Don’t you want me to 
close this window? I think there’s a draft on your head.” 

“No one is to touch that window!” he said, almost shouting. 

Jeanne and the Doctor told each other good-by briefly, with no 
affectionate demonstrations. She could not imagine why he had 
stopped liking her, but it seemed that he had. It made her feel 
lonelier than ever. The world was an unstable place if a fellowship 
like theirs could end in this way. What is living aboutP—It is the 
friendships we cherish that wear themselves out, leaving us nothing 
that is good to remember. Stumbling with weariness, she began her 
long trek back to Le-Pelletier Section. 
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Chapter VIII 


Paul Barras had intended to order the men in the guardroom to 
keep an eye on the girl Jeanne Griffet until her questioning was 
over. But his interview with the little Madame Royale drove Jeanne 
out of his thoughts. If Royalism continued to be fashionable, wouldn't 
it be a good move to compel the little Princess to marry him? It was 
something to think about, and she would be pretty once she stopped 
sulking and hating everybody. He did not remember Jeanne again 
for hours. : 

She’s just what she claimed to be, he told himself. A common 
little slavey, employed in Robespierre’s time, so unimportant that 
she hadn’t been noticed at his fall. It was carelessness all around 
that she had been left there, paid even, but Barras was more than 
accustomed to carelessness in a government run principally by him- 
self. 

And yet, once recalled, her image stayed with him. She reminded 
him of something he could put no name to, some quality from his 
own lost youth perhaps, before he had tailored his soul to fit things 
as they are. There was about her something reckless and generous 
and brave and selfless. It was that last quality which was dangerous 
to men of place. He gave orders about her the next morning. By noon, 
he was informed she had disappeared. 

Barras’s private secretary, Botot, was also clerk of the court of the 
Temple Section, and widely acquainted there—he could find out what 
there was to know without stirring up anything. When Botot heard 
the guardroom stories about her and the prisoner upstairs, he dis- 
patched men to the loft rooms where she had been living with orders 
to tear the place apart for any scraps of evidence that might be there, 
then seal up the rooms. Himself, he hurried back to report. 

Barras felt strong winds blowing. Not for a minute did he see in 
it a lonely desperate gamble by a loyal child. He saw a grandiose 
and organized Plot, the object of which was his own ruin. Agents of 
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foreign powers and members of his own government figured in his 
calculations. Normally lazy, Barras was capable of sustained effort 
when his interests were at stake. He swung into action. The city’s 
barriers were closed, its guardians alerted. 

He dared take into his confidence only those who had voted for 
the death of the King. That was the best rule for measuring who 
might be implicated and who most certainly was not. Fouché could 
be trusted; any future royal government would demand that tight- 
lipped guilty head. 

As disturbed as Barras himself, Fouché released his hordes, the 
government police he had trained and his own privately employed 
spies and sleuths. Unless she had managed to leave Paris immediately 
after Barras saw her at the Tower, it was unlikely she could leave 
it at all. Judging from the trim waistline Barras had seen, they had 
months yet to find her, before she could hope to deliver a living child 
into the hands of fellow conspirators. 

Dozens of police officers and their hirelings began putting the 
same question to thousands of people in all sections of Paris. “Have 
you seen a young girl in a dark ill-fitting skirt and common blouse 
and old dark cloak, hair very light, eyes gray, speech good, not more 
than fifteen years old, probably afoot?” In time, the question was 
asked of the woman who owned the café over which Dr. Voisin 
lodged. 

Meanwhile, Fouché’s men learned the name of the one to whom 
she was promised, Francois Volgard, and located him. A prisoner in 
the Abbaye de Saint-Germain, facing a murder charge, Volgard 
was willing to promise anything in return for his freedom. Although 
he did not know any names to give them, the fact that he could 
recognize her readily in spite of disguise or distance made him in- 
valuable. So Cato was let out, all charges dismissed. He was furious 
with Jeanne and savagely determined to find her for them. Fouché 
had played on his emotions in a very pretty way. Cato felt that 
Jeanne had led him on deliberately, that she had used him and 
gone behind his back; now, to satisfy his own honor, he must see 
her punished. 

Finding Volgard so willing, the government relieved him of his 
boring military duties so he could spend all his time looking for the 
frail enemy so dangerous to all those men of power. Handsome 
promises were made to Cato if he succeeded. It occurred to him 
that the affairs of men seem balanced on a very thin edge of chance. 
His own were, anyway. Penalized by Maximilien for his friendship 
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with Augustin, he was imprisoned for it at Maximilien’s fall. Jailed 
again because of his interest in the girl Jeanne, now he was being 
let out for the same reason. He did not know whether to be consoled 
or startled at the checkered series of events that had brought him 
freedom and opportunity at last. 

Cato had one important clue. She had told him she had been 
located at the Temple in the first place by a man whom she called 
the Doctor. He made a search of all medical men within a reasonable 
distance. But Dr. Voisin already had fallen into the police dragnet. 
Although he was a neighborhood favorite and no one wished him 
any harm, it was best to answer the police fully and frankly, holding 
nothing back. The café proprietress said when questioned that it 
had been too dark to see the hair and eyes, but the girl was young 
and dressed as they said and she called herself a friend to the old 
Doctor upstairs. 

When they found the clothes she had been described as wearing 
lying in a heap on the floor of his closet, they ordered Voisin to get 
out of his bed and to come along with them for questioning. 
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Jeanne had lived at the Palais Royal only four days when Madame 
Montansier sent for her. The ancient actress and courtesan received 
her newest and youngest guest in her own apartment. It blazed with 
all the shades of crimson and gold. Perhaps when she designed it 
the old woman had hoped that the brilliant colors, clashing with the 
yellow gowns and purple turbans that she wore, would draw eyes 
away from the face that had been lovely once. It was age-ridden 
and wattled now. Only her eyes were the same, the dark lively eyes 
of little Marguerite Brunet of Bayonne who had come to the capital 
decades ago. Now, at sixty-five, she was a mixture of many things. 
The simple heart of a young girl beat in her yet, but the heart of the 
Montansier was like one of those Chinese puzzles, boxes within boxes, 
that are given to children. You had to keep tearing away to find the 
treasure inside. 

Her first words to Jeanne were “Are the police looking for you?” 

“I think so,” Jeanne said. 

“Would it not have been wiser and kinder to have told me that 
when you asked to stay here?” She looked at the girl severely. “Just 
what kind of trouble are you in?” 

Jeanne put the back of her hand to her forehead, a new gesture 
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that was beginning to grow on her. It meant that things were a little 
too much, that she felt insecure, uncertain of what to do. “Do you 
know that they are?” she asked finally. 

“A girl fitting your description is being asked for everywhere. Or 
I should say a girl fitting your description on the night you presented 
yourself to me.” 

Then they know everything, Jeanne thought. She remained stand- 
ing, her large eyes fixed earnestly on the woman’s face, asking in 
silence her simple question, Are you going to turn me over to them? 

The Montansier said: “I have a good eye for beauty, in men and 
women both. I saw your possibilities at once. I confess to thinking, 
What a pair we would have made if she had come along before age 
took me! Between us we could have divided every important pocket- 
book in France. My hair was as dark as yours is golden, Jeanne. It 
was so dark that it looked blue in strong light. I don’t think my bones 
were ever so fine or my features as pleasantly arranged, but animation 
took care of those lacks. And my skin was thick and creamy. I was 
like a great dark flower. Myself dressed in yellow the color of your 
hair, and you in red with touches of my black to give distinction—be- 
tween us we could have had them all. All but Provence, the poor 
eunuch.” 

While she spoke, she studied the miracle of loveliness before her. 
Jeanne’s natural beauty had been brought out by the canniness of 
the old woman’s art. Eye shadow and face paints had been used 
with skill—not the slapdash haphazard paintings of a girl for sale 
cheaply—and with an artist’s understanding of shape and bone 
structure. Shadowed, the candid gray eyes had taken on luster and 
mystery; curled and darkened, the blond lashes seemed impossibly 
long; rouge suggested interesting hollows in the cheeks and removed 
the soft look of immaturity. The mouth, beautifully drawn and pro- 
portioned as it was, was emphasized by a chary use of carmine. It 
had been a temptation to dress the child’s hair and clothe her in 
rich expensive things, but the Montansier had not surrendered to it. 
The hair was a careless fall of gold, and the dresses, simply cut. 
of the inexpensive gauze materials found everywhere in the district. 
Extreme youth was a remarkable asset, the old woman knew, not to 
be sacrificed. Her own beauty irrevocably lost, the Montansier ful- 
filled herself by helping others to mount that mystic dais. Now as she 
looked at Jeanne she thought she had never been quite this success- 
ful—and never had had less to do with it. 

“I don’t like secretive people,” the Montansier said. “A secretive 
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young girl is a vicious being, I’ve always found that to be so. Young 
people should be enthusiastic and trustful. There’s plenty of time 
later to acquire unlovable traits like suspicion and reserve. Don’t 
you agree with me?” 

Jeanne said in a low voice: “I don’t mean to behave as you Say. 
I didn’t know if they were looking for me really.” 

“Well, you know it now. Are you going to tell me why?” 

“Madame, I can’t!” 

“Is this a political matter?” 

“No, madame. Not really.” 

“Have you killed someone, then?” 

“Oh no, madame.” 

“I have a few secrets of my own,” the Montansier said. Actually 
she was stuffed with them. “But I don’t enjoy being lied to, and you 
must be lying. They don’t turn out the entire police force for one 
guilty of petty misconduct. If you want me to go on helping you, 
you must be more honest with me.” 

Jeanne said in a low voice, “One of the girls told me youre friendly 
with Paul Barras.” 

“I'm friendly with a lot of people. Barras used to lodge here before 
he made a ruler of himself and moved to the Luxembourg. He had 
a room down the hallway from yours. Are you involved in some 
harebrained attempt to assassinate Paul Barras?” 

“Oh no!” 

“I'm glad to hear it. That sort of thing I won't put up with. Paul 
isn’t the noblest creature on earth, and he has no business at all being 
where he is, but I retain enough affection for him to be quite out 
of sympathy with any ideas of shooting or stabbing him. Now, girl, 
stop playing with me. I’m a curious creature and I can’t stand a 
mystery. Why is every policeman in Paris looking for you? I will 
respect your confidence if you choose to give it. If I approve of what 
youre doing, I'll help you. If I don’t approve, I give you my word 
not to betray you. J haven’t always been in good odor with the police 
myself.” 

Again the pale hand was lifted to the pale forehead in a gesture 
of helpless distraction. Jeanne sensed the true kindness that dwelt 
under the bluff exterior. She would have liked to confide herself to 
the older woman’s care. Even if the Montansier was not the Royalist 
she pretended to be, it was likely that her quick sympathies would 
rush out protectively to a girl in Jeanne’s condition. Yet de Batz had 
told her to confide in no one, and each time she varied in the least 
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from the commands of de Batz, disaster followed. And certainly it 
seemed unwise to confide in one who acknowledged friendship with 
Paul Barras. 

“Madame, I am sorry. I can tell you nothing.” 

‘The old woman said, not unkindly, “Youre making a mistake, 
girl.” 

“I’m afraid I am!” Jeanne confessed. 

“Suppose I tell you that either you give me your confidence or I 
turn you over to them now?” 

Jeanne wrestled with it, then said, “In that case, I would tell you.” 

“I’m half a mind to do it, for your own good. On the other hand, 
I would hate a person who offered me a choice like that. So go free 
and I'll say nothing about your having been here, if that’s what you 
want.” 

“You are very good!” 

“Do you have any money?” 

“No, madame.” 

The bulky woman pulled herself out of the brocade chair and went 
to a dainty rosewood desk. She began to pull out drawers and empty 
them of coins, mint coins that had real buying power. The smaller 
coins she pushed aside, choosing for Jeanne nothing but the five- 
franc pieces that were more easily portable. As she scrabbled in 
the money, she went on talking. “I owe Félix Voisin many a favor, 
I’ve known him since I was a young girl myself. I'll not turn you out 
of here without help of some kind, since he sent you. Did Félix know 
what you had done that caused such a stir?” 

“No, madame.” 

“Then I’m sure he wouldn’t ask me to take the risk of keeping you, 
since you refuse me your confidence. Now I’m going to give you 
some advice and then forget I said it. Take the box of face paints 
with you, and continue its use. Your own mother, if you have one, 
would not recognize you easily, it makes such a change. If I were in 
your place, I would remain in this district. There are fifteen hundred 
unattached girls in the Gardens alone, one more won't be noticed. 
You have a ready way of making friends in spite of your secretive- 
ness. Strike up a friendship with a group of the girls and move in 
with them. If you don’t want to ply the trade, you don’t have to, I’m 
giving you money enough to live well for a year anyway. But you 
would have to register as a prostitute and pay the taxes. Do you 
drink?” 


“No, madame. A little wine with my meals.” 
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“Gargle with cognac or gin occasionally. We all drink down here, 
it helps us forget things better not remembered. The odor ought to 
be around you. Buy yourself some cheap jewelry and one of the 
little red spencer jackets—you'll see them worn everywhere, they are 
for sale at the booths. The jacket is a sort of badge of the profession, 
if you take my meaning. Since you have such a pretty face, you're 
ene to have trouble keeping yourself chaste if that’s your intention. 

Satre 

“Oh yes, madame.” 

“You'd better not be seen on the streets any more often than you 
need to be, in that case. Although rape is less frequent here, where 
so many girls are willing, than in the other districts.” She dumped 
the jingling coins into a brocade bag, an exquisite thing of consider- 
able value itself. She handed it to Jeanne. “Here. Good luck to you. 
You can depend on me to say nothing about you.” 

“You re the kindest person I ever met,” Jeanne said. 

The Montansier was pleased. She said gruffly, “I know how hard 
life can be.” 

“I will never forget you. Someday I will pay back the money.” 

“I have more than I can spend in the time left me. Don’t give the 
money a thought, I shan’t notice it’s gone. If you change your mind 
about wanting to tell me the truth about yourself, my doors are open. 
Again, good luck, my dear.” 

“Good-by, madame. I will pray for you.” 

The Montansier said smilingly: “That will more than repay me for 
the gift of money. My material fortune far exceeds my spiritual one, 
if you take my meaning.” She nodded her turbaned head in a friendly 
way and left the room. 

Jeanne went upstairs for the box of face paints and the new coat 
and dresses she had been given. She thought, Dr. Voisin will tell 
Monsieur de Batz that I am here, but when he comes, he won't 
find me. She was much troubled. Paris was large, they might go on 
missing each other,forever. Plainly, the best she could do was to stay 
in the district as the Montansier had advised, in the hope that de 
Batz would see her. Yet she was not sure he could recognize her in 
her new beauty, any more than she could recognize him from role 
to role. 
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Dr. Voisin was not at all surprised at being arrested. He had been 
expecting it for years. He did not forget to knock over the lacquer 
jar with his elbow, as a signal to de Batz not to come any more. The 
jar was always kept on the sill and the window was always kept open. 
Jean was supposed to study the street for a stain of red lacquer be- 
fore showing any intention of using the stairs to Voisin’s rooms. That 
way no trap could be set for him up there. De Batz would not forget; 
he was alive now because he did not forget things. 

Dr. Voisin was driven in a public hack from the street where the 
café was to a lonely house on a dark and lonely street across the river. 
His companions did not talk to him, nor did he try to talk to them. He 
was badly frightened, and his head was swimming with weakness, 
but he was pleased with himself too. Torture might compel him to 
reveal the details of plots that had misfired and conferences long ago 
that had led to nothing, but the worse torments Fouché could de- 
vise could not make him tell what he did not know. They would 
never find Jean through him. Do you see how right I was not to let 
you tell me everything? Dr. Voisin asked his friend, as though de 
Batz were there beside him. I know myself too well. Even as a child, 
I had a morbid fear of physical pain. It was why I became a doctor. 

It was an imposing three-storied house where he was taken. Ap- 
parently abandoned, its windows were shuttered and the garden 
around it was unkempt. A sign proclaimed it to be national property. 
And there was not a person on the street. He was hopelessly lost, he 
knew only that he was in Paris and on the other side of the river. 

But once inside, the house was comfortable and obviously in use. 
Dr. Voisin was taken to a large well-heated room, lighted with can- 
delabra, though these would not have been necessary had the heavy 
shrouding curtains been parted to let the daylight in. He had lost his 
prejudice against heated rooms since his illness, and when they told 
him to sit down, he chose a place as near the fire as he could. The 
men who had brought him went away after locking him in. 

Dr. Voisin looked around. There were strange-looking shrouded 
shapes here and there. Curious, he lifted the shroud from the nearest 
and then dropped it quickly. It was a thumbscrew. He crept back 
to his chair and huddled there looking at his thumbs obsessively. 

The door was unlocked and three men came in. They resembled 
each other; all three were flat-eyed, hard-faced, thin-mouthed. He 
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seemed to know at once which of them was really dangerous; this 
man came toward him, drew up a chair, and sat facing the Doctor. 
A second took his station behind Dr. Voisin’s chair. Another sat at 
the table and drew the largest of the candelabra toward himself; 
evidently he was going to record what was said. The man facing Dr. 
Voisin looked fleshless and deathlike in the uneasy light. 

His voice was colorless. “When did you last see the girl who calls 
herself Jeanne Griffet?” 

Dr. Voisin was braced to hear another name. “Five nights ago, I 
believe.” 

“You believe. Don’t you know?” 

“Tm old. I’m a little forgetful,” he explained. 

“I have ways of helping a bad memory. Was it five nights ago that 
you saw her?” 

“It was six nights ago,” Dr. Voisin said, having recounted them. 

“You haven't seen her since.” 

“No.” 

“Was Griffet her real name?” 

“T don't think so.” 

“What is her name?” 

“T don’t know that, I never asked her.” 

“Isn't it Jeanne Adélaide Genet de Villefont?” 

“I don't know.” 

“T don’t like your answers much.” 

“I am answering to the best of my ability, truly Iam.” 

His mind, blunted from sickness, was beginning to function with 
clarity. He believed this man questioning him was Joseph Fouché 
himself. If so, it was no bagatelle of misconduct that had drawn 
attention to Jeanne. Danger sharpened his sensibilities as well as 
his wits and he found he had not grown indifferent to her at all. He 
would protect her if he could, but he feared himself, he knew that 
if they uncovered the thumbscrew, Jeanne would have to take her 
chances with them, with these men. 

“What was she wearing that night?” 

“What she always wore, an old dark skirt, and a blouse, and I think 
the bonnet, a flapping thing meant for a much older woman.” 

“Show him what you have there,” the questioner said. The man 
behind Voisin’s chair stepped forward and showed, draped over his 
arm, the garments that he himself had described. 

“Where did you get these?” Voisin said, surprised. 

“From the floor of your closet, Doctor.” 
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He had honestly forgotten having told her to make the change. 
Now he remembered offering the dirty clothes of his cleaning woman, 
who had disappeared so mysteriously, from one dusting to the next, 
a year ago. 

“Why are you interested in Jeanne?” Voisin asked, the bewilder- 
ment genuine. 

“Tl ask the questions. What are the names of her other friends?” 

“I don’t know the names of her friends.” 

“Who put her up to this?” 

“Up to what?” 

“You're sparring with me. That's not wise.” 

Voisin said earnestly: “I swear I am not. I have no idea who the 
girl’s friends are. Or if she has any. I hadn’t seen or heard from her 
for more than a year until the other night. If she’s done something 
illegal, I have no idea what it could be.” 

“Why did she come to you then?” 

“We were friends at one time.” 

“Is it possible that you really know nothing about her?” 

“Indeed I don't.” 

“And yet she seems to have undressed in your rooms and left her 
clothes there.” 

“I was in bed, dozing perhaps, when she did that. If you are think- 
ing any evil of me, please don't, at my age; it would be an impos- 
sibility.” 

There was no flicker of amusement on that thin-lipped, bloodless 
face across from him. 

“Did she tell you where she was going?” 

“No she didn’t. I didn’t ask her. I only wanted her to go away 
and let me sleep.” Then Voisin said with every appearance of sin- 
cerity: “I’m a good citizen. I would like to help you. We owe a great 
deal to you and the other men of Thermidor.” 

Evidently his guess about the man’s identity was correct, because 
the death mask flushed slightly, as though a human being who liked 
approval lived behind it somewhere. “I’m glad you feel like that,” 
Joseph Fouché said. 

“If you would tell me what it is the girl has done, I might be able 
to remember something that would help. When we know what’s 
wanted of us, it is so much easier.” 


“How much do you know concerning her relationship with the 
prisoner in the Tower?” 
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“The Capet child, you mean? I understood that Robespierre had 
employed her to spy on him.” 

Fouché said. dryly: “If he did, I can’t say she earned her pay. 
There isn’t a report of any kind from her in the archives. It is true 
that she seems to have been with him pretty constantly, however.” 

Voisin was pleased at hearing from Fouché himself that the sus- 
picions de Batz had entertained were not true. Himself, he never 
had believed it, though he knew he had behaved coolly toward her 
six nights ago. Illness had made him behave so. He would make it 
up to her if he saw her again. 

Fouché went on: “I don’t know what Robespierre’s purpose was 
in employing her, but it was neither for the reason you have men- 
tioned nor because he wanted or expected her to use her opportun- 
ities in the way she has. The girl is pregnant. The father of her child 
would appear to be the Capet boy.” 

Dr. Voisin sat up abruptly, staring. 

“What a horrible thing!” he said. 

His little Jeanne, who held a daughter’s place in his affections! 
Pregnant. It was years too soon for her. At that, she was nearly four 
years older than Louis-Charles. The idea of the boy getting himself 
an heir seemed bizarre and monstrous. 

“Horrible indeed,” Fouché agreed virtuously. “And the worst of it 
is, she’s been put up to it by conspirators and treasonable persons 
who stand ready to acknowledge her child, if it is a son, as the new 
Dauphin.” 

“What!” 

“Exactly.” 

“How can that be?” 

“The girl’s blood is as pure as his own. There’s nothing in the law 
that says a French noblewoman can't bear a legitimate heir to the 
king.” 

“But they'd have to be married!” 

“He did marry her, to the best of his ability. Not only has he ad- 
mitted the physical relationship, but he told us he had written and 
signed a paper in which he acknowledged her as his wife. Consider- 
ing the circumstances of his imprisonment, and the fact that he is 
thought by some persons to be a king with the full powers of sov- 
ereignity, | am advised by lawyers that the paper probably would 
be acceptable in Rome and in the courts of Europe. Look at this, it’s 
a copy he wrote out for us to the best of his memory.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t read it in this light,” Voisin said. The light was 
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poor, but a film of tears over his old eyes was the real cause of his 
blindness. 

“T will read it to you.” Fouché took the paper and began to read 
in his colorless voice. 

Dr. Voisin put his face in his hands. Tears slid down his wrists 
and forearms. If only she had confided in him! He could have put her 
in touch with people who would have helped her, she would be safe 
now, out of France. Instead, she was under their noses at the 
Montansier’s, where Paul Barras still visited on occasion. What had 
she thought of him the night when he let her go without a kiss or 
even a smile—that brave child in deep trouble who had done, out of 
loyalty, a most extreme thing? 

Was de Batz privy to the business? More than likely it had been 
his idea in the first place, the devious sort of thing he would think 
of, using anything or anyone to further the Bourbon cause. Fury to- 
ward de Batz began and ended. It was done now, there was no 
sense hating him. It was better to worry that Jeanne’s message had 
not been passed along to him. His arrest had followed too quickly 
on the heels of her visit. But Jeanne would tell the truth to the 
Montansier when she had known her a while, and found the true 
kindness in her. The Montansier would help her to get in touch 
with Jean. 

Fouché finished his reading and began folding the paper. Voisin, 
his face in his hands and his tears flowing, heard the paper crackle 
as Fouché put it away. “That is only an imperfect copy,” Fouché 
said again, “but the original is around somewhere, dated and signed 
and with the seal on it. That has been taken away from him of 
course, at last. Someone was unforgivably careless or he would not 
have had it in the first place. What’s the matter with you?” 

Dr. Voisin knew perfectly that he was giving himself away. But he 
could not control his grief. He could not even try. He was old and 
sick, he had loved her like a daughter and sent her away without 
a kind word. She would never understand and he would not get out 
of here alive to tell her. Once Fouché knew where his loyalties 
truly lay, the error of confiding in Voisin would be remedied by 
destroying Voisin. He saw that clearly and yet could not fight himself 
to avert it, nor even did he much care. He sobbed weakly into his 
shaking hands. 

“Why are you crying like that?” Fouché said. 

Voisin shook his bent head, still hiding behind his hands. 

Silence while the fire glowed or its hearth, and the candles threw 
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out uneasy light, and the heavy folds of the curtains shut the world 
away, shut him in here, with the underground Terror. 

Fouché said thoughtfully: “I believe you are the first man who ever 
hoaxed me. I shall enjoy paying you out for that.” 
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Don’ look ahead to the next hurt, Dr. Voisin told himself. Bear 
this one. If you hear them one by one, they can’t add themselves. 
Fouché’s voice was shattering. There was nothing human in it, it 
was a sawing at nerve ends. “What clothes was she wearing when 
she left your place?” He did not hear the question really. It was all 
he could do to contain the sound of the voice. “Where was she going?” 
He did not have to answer. That was good, he lacked the strength. 
Pain is ltke a new room in your house that you never knew you 
had. If you had known, you would have bolted and locked the room 
past any entering. But truly, it is a room like any other, four glaring 
white walls and a dark hard floor, and if you don’t try to get out, it 
is possible to remain in it. Once you tried to get out, you. . . couldn't 

. ,.stand. . .it. Don’t think of getting out. 

The voice sawed at him. “Answer those questions. Just those two 
questions. How was she dressed? Where was she going? When you 
answer, it will stop. You won't be hurt any more.” 

How could that be true? There wasn’t any way to stop it except 
to find its ultimate. He knew that, and fought forward. From little 
pain you flinch away but great pain must be embraced. You strain 
toward that like a lover. You take it into sinew and bloodstream, 
eager, eager, striving for the release you know is ahead. Pain has its 
own pattern, through torment, then agony, and finally, anguish. He 
was entering anguish now; there was nothing worse, nothing beyond. 
He knew that and pressed on fiercely toward the terminal moment. 

“Where was she going?” 

Pain is a new room in your house. 

“How was she dressed?” 

It is a lover in your old age. 

“Where was she going? How was she dressed?” 

Those broken sounds you are making are not what you mean at 
all. You are shouting with joy inside, because the most dreaded 
thing in the world is bearable, and what Christ had meant when He 
let the Cyrenian carry His cross, was that when it was your time, He 
would come back and carry yours. 
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Fouché looked down with astonishment on the quiet, resting body. 
“Are you sure? Probably it’s unconsciousness.” 

“No sir, he’s dead.” 

“Hold a mirror to his mouth.” 

The man produced one. Fouché held it himself. The mirror was 
clean when he took it away. 

“That never happened. They always break first.” 

“He was in bed when he was taken, sir. And he was old.” 

“All the more reason for him to talk when he was told to.” 

The fire glowed and the candles threw out their uneasy light. Be- 
yond the heavy masking curtains was daylight. Life. Fouché felt a 
quick anxiety to get out of here. He controlled the impulse because 
he did not believe in impulse. He stood quietly, looking down on the 
racked body, so sweetly resting, at the mangled thumbs with the 
fingernails torn away, at the fading welts over forehead and temples. 
It was impossible. If he had died of fright, before the pain, yes, but 
the old man had lasted long enough to break the stoutest spirit. 

“God damn you!” Fouché cried furiously to the dead body. He 
felt the subordinate’s look, shocked, puzzled. He should not have 
let himself go like that. He knew he kept his hold over others because 
he hid all feeling; they never knew what he was thinking. 

“Get out of here,” he said to the man. 

Voisin had known where she was and would never tell. The bribe 
did not exist that could tempt him, nor the threat that could frighten 
him. In the flickering light, Voisin seemed to smile. 

Fouché said to the body: “I have four months at least before she 
can deliver a living child. In four months, I can find the littlest 
needle in the biggest haystack in France.” Voisin went on smiling. 

The first man who ever hoaxed Joseph Fouché. Hoaxed him twice 
in the same evening! Fouché turned and went out. 
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The weeks went by, and Fouché had failed to find either his 
needle or his haystack. Paul Barras said to his secretary Botot, “Do 
you know what people mean by it when they go about saying 
‘Révolution francaise? ” 

SSigry 
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“They've made an anagram of it, they mean ‘La France veut son 
roi. 

“France wants her king,” Botot repeated softly. “Yes, I was told 
about that.” 

“Do you know what they mean when they ask each other on street 
corners, What is the half of thirty-four?” 

“Seventeen. Louis Seventeenth.” 

“Tm not entirely popular. Am IP” 

“No ruler is entirely popular, sir.” 

Barras began stripping the feathers from a quill, as absorbed as 
if the action were a useful one. “Damn the girl!” he said. “Where 
can she have gone?” 

“Do you think she’s outside France?” 

“I do not. Lthink she’s right under our noses.” 

“I think so too,” Botot said. “Anyway, we have the boy.” 

“What do you think about that?” 

“It’s not for me to say, sir.” 

“But what do you think?” 

“I think you know better than I do, sir.” 

He threw down the destroyed quill. “Is the boy much of a danger 
to me?” he said. 

“A legitimate claimant to an empty throne is always a danger, sir.” 

“Legitimate. Did you say legitimate, Botot? Did you say legiti- 
mate, to meP” 

“I said claimant too, sir,” Botot said swiftly. He was surprised. 
Barras was not usually so touchy. 

“If my own household is beginning to say the boy is the legitimate 
ruler, I very well think he is getting to be a danger,” Barras said. 

Botot waited attentively, to see if there were going to be orders. 


vA 


A very real attention was being focused on the Temple Tower 
these days. First came all the questioning of Charles about the girl 
Jeanne. He had no more idea than they where she might have gone 
and knew no names to give them beyond that of Cato Volgard. But 
there were other things he could tell to keep them interested. He 
admitted freely that he had had relations with her and that she 
had told him she had conceived their son. She had been insistent 
that it was a son. And he volunteered the information that he had 
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copied and signed a document in which he acknowledged her as his 
wife. 

In spite of tattling on her so freely, he loved her and missed her. 
He tattled simply because it kept them coming to him with their 
questions. That was what he had prayed for, that he would be no- 
ticed again, a center of action. The little unbeliever marveled at the 
power of prayer since the new happenings he had prayed for never 
seemed to stop. 

He was feeling better now, and the swelling in his arms and legs 
had gone down. One afternoon while he was listlessly playing with 
one of the games Jeanne had brought him, he heard his door being 
unlocked for the fifth time that day. When he looked up, he saw 
his new friend Botot, with Jeanne. 

She was dressed just as she had been when he last saw her, in the 
rough skirt and worn blouse that he had put on himself once, the 
night he had tried to escape. He was so pleased to see her again, he 
jumped off the floor and ran toward her, his arms held out. But then 
he saw that his need of her had tricked him. This was not Jeanne, 
but another young girl made up to look like her. 

For a while, the strange girl came once a day. She would stay for 
an hour or more without saying a word to Charles. Nor did he try to 
talk to her. He disliked her for looking like Jeanne without being 
Jeanne. What the purpose of these frequent silent visits was, he could 
not imagine. Unless, for some reason, they wanted the people in the 
courtyard and the soldiers in the guardroom to think that Jeanne 
was still here. Botot came almost as often as the girl. He was young 
and courteous and soft-spoken, and when no one else was in the 
room, he called Charles “Your Majesty.” 

“What kind of work do you do, Monsieur Botot?” Charles asked 
once. Now that he had come to hate his lack of occupation so ar- 
dently, he was interested in all the professions, and passionately 
envied others for the world’s work they had to do. 

“I am clerk of the court for the Temple Section, Your Majesty.” 

He told Charles all about his duties, and played out the parts of 
various court officials, and related stories about the cases that were 
pleaded and the people who came in with their disagreements and 
pleas for justice. Charles was entranced. No one had told him such 
fascinating things before. “But court isn’t in session all week, of 
course. The rest of the time I’m a private secretary. I write letters 
for my employer, and show people in and out, things like that. He 
doesn't work very often or very*hard, that’s why I have two jobs.” 
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“Who is he?” 

“You wouldn’t know the name, sir.” 

“What does he do for his living?” 

“He's. ... well. . .a financier.” 

But Charles forgot about everything else as soon as the subject of 
his escape was introduced. His Bourbon cousins, the rulers of Spain, 
were making his release into their care the principal term of a peace 
treaty now being negotiated, Botot told Charles. 

“Barras doesn’t want to let you go, but the rest of us are tired of 
fighting all Europe. You wait and see. Something will be arranged.” 
From then on, the little boy’s health improved rapidly. 

One midnight he was wakened out of a sound sleep by Botot all 
swathed in cloaks in spite of the warm weather, pale and whispering 
with secrecy, and only the light of one candle to show them to each 
other. He tdld Charles to dress quickly and come upstairs with him 
to the Tower attic where no one ever went. It was the first step in a 
grandiose plan to smuggle Charles out of the courtyard. By morning 
a boy who resembled Charles, and who was ill of a killing disease, 
would have been put in this room. Doctors would come and see him, 
and publish their reports that he was ill, dying. In due time, he 
would die. Then there would be an autopsy and a public funeral 
and a burying, and vigilance at the Tower would be relaxed. It would 
be easy to smuggle Charles out, out of Paris, out of France itself, into 
the loving care of the royal cousins in the south. 

Charles readily saw that this was a very good plan, with scarcely 
any element of danger to him. But the attic was a dreadful hole, 
musty, unbearably hot, and infested with rats. Botot had done what 
he could to make it bearable, but Charles turned pale with fright 
at the thought of staying alone in it. He had always been afraid of 
the dark. Jeanne had seen to it that he had a supply of candles, so 
that when he woke up and was afraid, he could light one. Botot put 
it to him squarely, a light in the Tower attic would lead to investiga- 
tion and discovery. Sound was equally dangerous. If he became 
afraid up there, and cried out, he might be overheard. Courageously, 
Charles foreswore his candles and promised not to cry out or move 
around much, no matter how frightened he was. 

“You can depend on me,” he told his courteous friend. “I won't do 
anything to give us away. I can stand everything if you'll just get 
me out of here.” 

“You are very brave,” Botot said. 

So he hid up there, living off food in closed containers so the rats 
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would not get it, and stale bread and stale water; listening to all 
the exciting noises from below, seeing sometimes from his attic win- 
dows moving lights by nighttime or processions of men by day. There 
was so much excitement now around that room that had been a 
forgotten place when he occupied it. He was a little jealous of his 
successor, the sick little boy downstairs who was so important to so 
many people these days. But it was far nicer to be almost well, 
about to escape and truly be king, than it was to be very sick and 
about to be buried and not really king at all. He felt no pity for the 
little pawn. 

On the afternoon of the eighth of June, there was tumult down 
there that Charles could hear clearly. He knew what had happened. 
The sick child downstairs had finally died. His own imprisonment 
would last only a few days more, just long enough for the autopsy 
and the funeral. I’m not afraid of the dark any more, Charles thought. 
Now that I know I'm going to be free, I’m not afraid of anything. He 
remembered to pray but not in the way Jeanne had taught him. He 
forgot the Lord’s Prayer, Thy will be done, and he prayed hurriedly 
for what he wanted most for himself, his freedom first. In all this 
new excitement, he had given up his wish for the contentment of 
the Grotto, self-yielding and trust. The promises of powerful men 
had quickly tempted him away from all but his own desires. 
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Chapter IX 


Jeanne was in the fifth month of her pregnancy when the Moniteur 
carried the story of the death of Louis-Charles. The cold print was 
so alien to the reality of him who had wanted life and action so very 
much, it spoke of him as though he had been a being who had never 
felt pain, or anxiety, or longing. There was agony in the thought of 
the boy who had to have candles to fight away his midnight fears. If 
only he had remembered to pray, had died believing! 

The newspaper account was brief. At three o'clock on the after- 
noon of June 8 the boy had died. Two days later at dusk his body 
had been buried in the Sainte-Marguerite cemetery. A detachment 
of soldiers had accompanied the white-pine coffin with its four bear- 
ers to the grave site; a military detail was posted there now. There 
had been an autopsy by Drs. Pelletan and Dumangin, who had found 
the death to be from natural causes. Scores of persons had identified 
the body. 

But she thanked God for the child in her womb without whom 
she would have felt her own life over in every way, and the baby 
for the first time moved on this day of her grief. 

It was not necessary that she hide her sorrow. Sympathies were 
heavily Royalist in the Palais Royal since Robespierre’s fall. The 
Republic had pronounced the girls in the Gardens to be firmly its 
own, but that was before Paul Barras, under whom the Bureau of 
Public Felicity required the registration of every prostitute in order 
to take from them nearly three-fourths of their earnings. 

As the Montansier had advised, Jeanne shared a warren of a house 
with eight other girls. She was a favorite because of her youth and 
because the thing that had happened to her was the most dreaded of 
the occupational hazards; she had been “caught.” Her new friends 
scolded her for her carelessness, and gave as many recipes as there 
were girls for avoiding a second misfortune. But since life had come 
into the child, the girls were excited. Compelled to suppress their 
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own natural instincts, through her they shared the mystery. In their 
leisure time they sewed for the baby and the mother. 

To Jeanne, it seemed just and good that the unfortunate girls 
should love and serve their little King unknowingly. That was what 
her friend the keymaker had meant when he had said the Dauphin 
ought to be born of the Revolution. A king who came to life through 
the kindness of prostitutes was in truth a peoples’ king. 

A pregnant woman was an unusual sight those days; either the 
women were too poor to afford babies or too gay to want to trouble 
themselves. Jeanne, bearing her burden proudly, reminded the peo- 
ple of an era simpler and more gentle than their own. Strangers 
offered her little kindnesses, or stepped into the gutter to make way 
for her. And some, she thought, would remember when the truth was 
known, They would tell their children how they had passed the 
little King one day when he was still unborn, had stepped down to 
give his mother room to pass. Even those who had not seen Jeanne 
walking in their streets with their king in her womb would believe 
it; remembering pregnant women they had seen, they would con- 
vince themselves that it had been Jeanne de France and her son. 
She was building a legend that would be forever dear, told and 
retold. 

The people would say to their children, “We were kind to his 
mother when we thought her a prostitute who had been unlucky.” 

Not since Rome had there been such a carnival of vice. In spite 
of the unashamed wickedness flourishing around her, Jeanne was 
unchanged. Nothing except suffering had the power to shock her. 
She saw no evil, only unhappiness. 

In the center of the Gardens was a menagerie of wild animals, 
remnants of a circus that the fun-loving Philippe of Orléans had 
permitted to encamp there when the Palais Royal was his residence. 
Like all good Royalists, Jeanne disliked him because he had voted 
the death of the King in the days before his own death was voted. 
But it was charming in him that he had let a circus into his gardens 
and thrown open the gates to let all Paris come and look. Only steps 
away from the animals drowsing in their cages in the warm summer 
sunlight, the human crush began. A playground as big as a town, 
jammed with soldiers, profiteers, beggars, dandies, prostitutes, and 
the Gilded Youth, that organized band of youngsters who spent all 
their time in the lawless pursuit of pleasure. Charles would have 
loved it, not minding the tinsel, the shoddy, and the blare. His dread- 
ful appetite for excitement would have been at last assuaged. There 
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were brass bands everywhere, the gambling dens and drinking places 
were crowded, and the people shoved forward at the auctions to buy 
what they did not need with money that had little value any place 
but here. The restaurants numbered themselves in the hundreds. 

Jeanne’s choice had fallen on Dupin’s, an underground restaurant 
with an excellent cuisine. With neither entertainment nor music, 
Dupin’s was the favorite of the quieter sort. Jeanne never walked 
the noisy streets except on her way to and from Dupin’s. Here the 
steady customers, seeing each other nightly, nodded or bowed. 
Words were never exchanged, for the habit of public friendliness 
had been broken in Robespierre’s time. It was still best to keep 
yourself to yourself, and to attract no notice was an axiom. 

Monsieur Dupin greeted his customers with a friendliness that 
was lacking everywhere else. He was a walking advertisement for 
his kitchens,” being at least an inch broader than he was tall. His 
house specialized in a hundred and sixty-seven different recipes for 
cooking an egg. Jeanne, fascinated, was eating her way through Mon- 
sieur Dupin’s egg recipes. Nightly he assured her that there was no 
better diet for expectant mothers. 

Jeanne’s custom was to bring a newspaper with her and read 
during her dinner, spinning out the pleasant time. In this way she 
learned of strong Royalist movements in the provinces, and the ex- 
ploits of hard-riding highwaymen who called themselves Compan- 
ions of Jesus and specialized in looting the gold-bearing stagecoaches 
of the Republic. Her interest in these accounts was great; one day, 
her child would be called on to put all this to rights. 

Her plan for the future was simple, When her baby was old enough 
to accept kingship without being spoiled by it, the forces of Heaven 
would open the way. Meanwhile she had ahead of her the precious 
years of tending and teaching him. These years, she knew, would be 
her best years. 
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With nothing on his hands but leisure and plenty of louis to spend, 
Cato Volgard came to know the new Paris well. He was sincerely 
shocked at the changes that had occurred in the short time he had 
been in the Abbaye prison. The wild gaiety that began with the fall 
of Robespierre had become a way of life. Never in his sober in- 
dustrious days had Cato been asked to look upon so much public 
drunkenness and public irresponsibility. 
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Worst of all, Léa had reached a difficult adolescence in time to be 
a part of all this. He saw her in cafés drinking. He saw her in car- 
riages, riding around with wild boys not much older than she. He 
saw her wearing clothes that he knew were never sanctioned by their 
parents and probably were the gifts of strangers. 

One night, asleep in his bedroom, he was disturbed by the sound 
of a fall. He found Léa stretched out on the stairs, smelling of wine 
and so unconscious that he had to carry her into her room and put 
her to bed fully dressed. He locked the door, but next day at noon 
when he went to her room prepared to make a long, serious speech, 
she was gone. He found her late that day. She had been drinking 
again but was coherent. He compelled her to leave the noisy table 
of her friends and go with him into a hired carriage where they could 
talk. He told his little sister that she was ruining her life. He asked 
her to see how their mother had aged, how the liveliness and good 
humor had gone out of their father, since she had adopted these wild 
ways. But it was like talking to a stranger who bore a haunting re- 
semblance to the good little sister he had loved. 

“I'm young,” Léa said, “I have a right to enjoy myself, and it’s my 
life. What business is it of yours how I live it?” 

“Do you think any man will want to marry you after he’s seen 
you drinking in public places and riding around with men in car- 
riages without a chaperon, and wearing those terrible clothes?” 

“A lot you know,” she said. “I’ve had eight proposals already.” 

“That’s hard to believe.” 

“Thave, though.” 

Marriage was an easy affair these days, and so was divorce. To 
marry, you went to a civil magistrate and declared your intention 
and he stamped a paper saying the fact was accomplished. To di- 
vorce, you went back to him, one or both of you, and for a fee 
somewhat larger than the first, he said your marriage was ended. 
There were no banns, as in the old days, no long waiting period, no 
feeling that the step you took was an irrevocable one. So long as 
you had the money to pay, your own desires and your convenience 
were all that you need consult. 

After this conversation with his sister, Cato tried to find out more 
about what the children were doing. He discovered a very remark- 
able little society. The girls wore the new flowing, low-bodiced 
Grecian dresses. Their legs were bare, their feet naked in open san- 
dals, the nails painted gold or crimson. The dress of the young men 
was more marvelous still—coulottes so tight that it was a real chal- 
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lenge to sit down. The tight-fitting coats were padded extravagantly 
at the shoulders, giving the impression that the wearer, pencil-thin at 
the bottom, was as fantastically broad at the top. The height of style 
was to have eight or more great flaring lapels on each side, all deco- 
rated with jewelry. Ruffles and laces and plumes were popular. 

The society had begun innocently. They were merely wild children 
looking for a good time in an age when the worship of God was 
a crime against the state, and the only laws enforced were those 
that benefited the rulers. Then an old Terrorist named Fréron, a 
veteran politician, corrupt and vicious, saw in them a new political 
force. He attached himself to them and by reason of his experience 
and notoriety became their leader. It was he who armed them with 
gold-headed canes and dubbed them his Gilded Youth. 

Fréron’s enemies were pointed out to the Youth, who later would 
attack them and beat them with the gold-headed canes, sometimes 
even to death. The blood lust mounted rapidly in the children. More 
and more often, from a simple excess of high spirits they set upon 
passers-by who had not been pointed out by Fréron or by anyone 
else. The old politican would send them to the Convention from 
time to time to demonstrate for or against a bill in which he was 
interested. They would overrun the hall, upset the benches, shout 
official procedure to a standstill until] they had their way. Fréron’s 
way. 

They respected one thing alone: the Army. A powder-burned uni- 
form was sacrosanct, and military dress of any kind made its wearer 
safe. It was lucky for Cato that this was so. Léa, annoyed by his 
continual preaching, complained to her friends and they promised 
to beat him. But when she pointed him out, they turned on her and 
drove her away with angry lisping cries. 

Except for his displeasure in his sister, Cato enjoyed himself. If 
Jeanne was so depraved as to have conceived a child at her age, he 
might expect to find her in grogshops and gambling dens. But the 
long round of gaming and drinking palled. He was of serious dis- 
position, and too ambitious to want to waste himself. After a while 
he began going around to Section headquarters instead. 

The government of Paris by Sections had been largely stopped 
at the fall of Robespierre. Now the power was concentrated in the 
Thermidorians, Barras in particular. The old Section meeting places 
were not much more than social clubs. Then a few leaders began 
to urge the membership back for regular meetings that were lengthy, 
whispering, and tense. There was a scramble to get small arms of 
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all kinds, pikes and pistols and dress swords and fowling pieces. 
And each Section began to send representatives to the meetings of 
the other Sections, Butte-des-Moulins to Arcis, Théatre-Frangais to 
Mail, Le-Pelletier to Brutus and elite meetings of representatives, 
and then Arcis to Temple, Temple to Brutus, and around again. 

There was the beginning of a tightly knit organization whose aim 
was the overthrow of the government. Cato was ripe for it. He had 
seen too much in his weeks of wandering while he was looking for 
Jeanne. He no longer cared about finding her and turning her over 
to Barras, because it was plain that Barras was on his way out. Prefer- 
ence from a government about to fall can mark a man, as witness 
his experience with the Robespierre brothers. And apart from his 
never-sleeping ambition, Cato was honestly indignant at the state of 
affairs. Only lately he had seen an old, starving woman fighting a 
starving dog at the mouth of a sewer for a tidbit of garbage. He 
would never forget the sight, never forgive Barras for being its cause. 
He put Jeanne and her affairs out of his mind. 

He rose quickly in Section politics, being exactly the kind of poli- 
tician they admired, an honest and exasperated man. These were 
good citizens, wearied to death of the fantastic turn of affairs. They 
wanted decency and order, they wanted fair play for themselves 
and others, they wanted the streets safe. They wanted a minimum 
of bread to support life, and the continual disorders of the capital 
stopped, so that they and the rest of France could turn real attention 
to the serious wars raging on the borders. They wanted the children 
spanked and sent home. 
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The last time Madame Montansier had seen Jean de Batz, he had 
played so well the part of a citizen who has had too much to drink 
that she had very nearly had him thrown out of her house. A sincere 
worshiper in the temple of Eros, she had no patience with a man 
who will blunt his sensibilities with liquor and then go on a hunt for 
love. In the private interview that had followed, she wagered de Batz 
that he would not fool her again, a louis on it. She blushed to re- 
member the day she had found a ragged man with a whetstone ask- 
ing for work at her back door. She had drawn him into a little-used 
room under the staircase, and holding out her pudgy, beringed hand, 
said, “All right, pay me my louis.” He hadn’t been de Batz at all, but 
a poor man trying to earn a meal by going from house to house offer- 
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ing to sharpen the kitchen knives. He had run from her, believing 
her demented. 

Now she railed at the tax collector. “It’s terrible the way you fel- 
lows keep coming back to us! If you don’t watch your step, we'll stop 
the whole trade down here, then what will your Republic use for 
money? How much do you want this time?” 

“A louis, Marguerite.” 

She stared, then burst out laughing. They were alone in her apart- 
ment and could speak freely. “I don’t know how you do it,” she 
said. “What do you look like when you're just yourself, Jean?” 

“It’s been so long since I played the part, I fancy I may have for- 
gotten. I doubt there is a self for me to return to when all this is 
over.” 

She said with quick sadness, “It’s over now.” 

His keen dark eyes were unreadable. “Why do you say that?” 

“If Provence is our king, I’ve ceased to be a Royalist.” She listed 
her reasons profanely, ending with “Any king of mine has got to have 
a scepter as well as a crown.” 

De Batz, slapping his thigh in silent glee, then conceded: “At 
that, I wouldn’t be surprised if the scepter were phallic in origin. 
Louis-Charles would have made a king after your own heart.” 

“Don’t talk about him,” she said, flapping her hands. “I’ve cried 
for days, I can hardly see out of my eyes.” 

De Batz said contemptuously: “I’m just as glad he’s been removed. 
The next few years will be uneasy at best. I would hate to see them 
through with a master addicted to drink and women. Paul Barras’s 
faults are even more unbecoming in a child.” 

“I suppose I ought to admire you for accepting with philosophy 
what can’t be changed. Does Félix feel as you do?” 

“Félix is dead. I thought I had told you. The public record says 
he died in his bed of natural causes. I’m sorry to say I don't believe 
that. There was lacquer on the street. Here.” He offered a plain 
linen handkerchief. She dabbed at her eyes with it. 

“I hope they didn’t torture him. He was always so afraid of it.” 

“I don’t really believe they did. He would never let me tell any- 
thing that couldn't be confessed. It made things hard sometimes, but 
I’m glad now he took the precaution. Are you going to offer me a 
little wine? I have a lot more to say, and I’m tired and uncommonly 
dry.” 

“You know where it’s kept, get your own.” She waddled to a chair 
and sat down. “Poor Félix! When am I going to run out of tears?” 
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“Wine or cognac?” de Batz called from the far side of the room. 

“Whatever you take.” 

De Batz returned with two glasses. He warmed his cognac ap- 
preciatively, sniffed it, drank slowly. “Too bad you lost your wager,” 
he said. 

“T’ll double the amount and wager you again.” 

He shook his head. “That’s why I brought it up. Today is my last 
appearance as anyone but a solid citizen, name of Jean Vert. I’ve 
been building him up for weeks, he’s about to become a minor official 
and satellite in your Section. So you'll be seeing him around.” 

“Not I. I keep strictly out of their politics. Why this Section?” 

“Biggest. Richest,” he said succinctly. “I'll bring you in when I get 
a foothold.” He leaned back, thrust out his legs, twirled the glass 
again between his hands, and said conversationally, “I find I need 
an Army.” 

She gave a snorting laugh. “Just like that. I find I need an Army.” 

“The Sections each have one, or are making them, rather.” 

“Jean, youll overreach yourself some day. I suspect you're doing it 
now.” 

He said dreamily: “I like myself today. I find I am a clever man. 
Quick to seize an opportunity, unfailingly inventive. ’'m glad Félix 
never found me out, but I’m not sorry for a minute that I thought 
of it. I did right.” He lifted his glass. “Of myself, I will say no more. 
Privately, I toast myself.” 

“I can see youre well pleased. I’m certainly in the dark as to 
why.” 

“I am not an ordinary man.” 

“No indeed.” 

“Nor are you an ordinary woman, Marguerite. I think you can 
appreciate me. What would you say if I told you I need an Army 
because I want to protect someone whom Paul Barras is trying to 
hurt?” 

“What kind of someone, Jean?” 

“A little nobody whom you've never heard of. An extreme blonde, 
piteously young. Female, incidentally, that’s the important clue.” 

“Td say it sounds most unlike you.” 

“Ha! What makes you say that?” 

“Because you'd hate it if anyone called you romantic. And that 
would be a most romantic thing to do.” 

“Some men accept circumstances. Others make them. I am one of 
the latter.” . 
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“Jean, I never before heard you boast at such length. Why? It 
wasn't your fault that you failed to save Louis-Charles. No one could 
have tried more bravely or more often.” 

Her kindness having robbed him of his enjoyment in teasing her, 
de Batz told the story simply and to the point. She was too worldly 
to be shocked. Her principal reaction was delight that there was, 
after all, a Dauphin to hope and plot for. 

“So you see, I meant exactly what I said. I need an Army to 
protect a young girl from Paul Barras. And the only armies in Paris 
are his and the Sections’.” 

“I think it would be better to get her out of France.” 

“I don't see how it could be managed now. She would be noticeably 
pregnant.” 

“You said ‘would be’ as if you didn’t know where she is.” 

“T don’t kriow, but then neither does Paul Barras.” 

“He has the men and the money to make a real search, though.” 

“I know, since I’m one of the men and getting some of the money.” 

She had to laugh. “Really, have Paul’s police hired you? Id like 
to know how you managed that one.” 

For once, approval of his cleverness failed to affect him. He said 
soberly, “Ill know as soon as anyone if he gets to her first.” 

“T wonder what good you think it would do. Paul would have her 
killed at once. I know him.” 

“No, this time the ambitions of Provence are a safeguard instead 
of a threat. A signed paper of Louis-Charles’s intention to wed her 
is either on her person or has been hidden by her. If Barras finds 
her first, he would have a copy made of that and forwarded to Prov- 
ence, and he’d sit back and see what kind of offer was going to be 
made. You know he’d never pass up the chance to collect money. 
And that gives me time to march against him with the Section troops.” 

“Are you going to find it so easy to give them their orders?” 

“One of their leaders is a good-tempered young man who calls 
himself Cato Volgard. By the end of the week, I'll be his con- 
fidant, supporter, and satellite. By the end of the month, he'll be 
mine, though few people will know that, himself least of all.” 

“You can pick men,” she said grudgingly. 

“Yés.” 

“How did Paul find out about her?” 

“I wish I knew. I warned her to tell no one.” 

“It’s amazing that she’s been able to avoid them all this time.” 

“Her luck that way has about run out. Their next step is going to 
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be to require every pregnant woman in Paris to register with Public 
Felicity and carry identification. They haven't done it so far because 
they don’t want to start more talk. But it’s getting close to the time 
when she could expect to deliver a living child—they can’t afford to 
wait much longer. It would be a good deal better for everyone if 1 
could find her before they do, that’s one reason I came here today. 
I’ve looked everywhere. But you’re a woman, women’s minds work 
differently. Where would you have gone when you were her age if 
you were pregnant, friendless, and the police were looking for you?” 

She sat up, her lively eyes widening. 

“How old did you say she was?” 

“Fourteen.” 

“An extreme blonde? Very pretty?” 

“An extreme blonde. Rather plain, I thought.” 

“Perhaps you don’t have an eye for real beauty. 1 think she was 
here.” 

He rose in a fluid, graceful motion. The empty cognac glass fell 
and rolled along the carpet. “When was that?” 

She related the mystifying incident of the secretive young girl 
who had admitted being an object of police search but refused every 
other confidence. “So I made her a gift of money and sent her on.” 

“On to where?” 

The Montansier shrugged. “It was my suggestion that she stay 
around the district. She would be harder to find here than anywhere 
else. I've never seen her around, though. Perhaps she didn’t take 
my advice.” 

“Well I certainly hope not,” he said crossly, “I would have a time 
convincing the Pope that he ought to make a dispensation and all 
my enemies running to him with proof that she had lived down here 
and the child could be anybody’s. Why did you ever give her advice 
so foolish?” 

Her eyes sparkling angrily, she said: “If you had told me what you 
were up to, I would have known better. But my advice could not 
have been so very foolish, since neither you nor Paul Barras ever 
thought of making a search down here. And I doubt any harm has 
been done. She hasn’t made a figure of herself or I'd have heard.” 

“How did she happen to come to you in the first place?” 

“Félix senther.” 

The idea seemed to hit them at once. They stared at each other. 
She looked sick. 

“Yes,” she said finally, “that’s how it must have been.” 
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Both had taken it for granted that the questioning of Félix Voisin 
had concerned the whereabouts of Jean de Batz. But police had 
been after the girl only hours later than her disappearance. The arrest 
of Voisin had followed within days. If he had sent her here, she must 
have left a trail of some kind to his lodgings. 

“Did Félix know why she was so important?” 

De Batz said: “She might have told him. I never did. He felt an 
extreme affection for her, I rather imagined he might disapprove.” 

“He must have found out in some way. Otherwise he would have 
told them what he knew. And he didn’t tell them, because no one 
came here about her.” 

“Let’s not talk about it any more,” de Batz said roughly. “He 
couldn't have lived many more months anyway.” 

She did not say that it would not make death by torture any easier 
to bear, but she thought it. 

De Batz went on: “I could drop everything else and comb the 
district for her, and I will if it’s necessary. But it would embarrass 
and delay my other plans for her, which are almost as important. 
What do you think?” 

“I think you're asking me if I’ll handle this end for you.” 

“Yes,” he said, beginning to smile. 

But she did not smile back. “I will, Jean. Yes, [1 do what I can. But 
I wonder sometimes why we do, after we start seeing through you. 
You use everybody, Jean. Everybody, all the time. Now you want to 
use me again. I consent. I wonder why.” 

He looked at her attentively. “What kind of nonsense is this?” 

“Even Louis-Charles,” she said. “The rest of us loved him in spite 
of his faults. You never felt anything but anger and contempt, but he 
was important to you in some other way. What? What do you want? 
Why serve recklessly a cause you despise? Do you know yourself?” 

He did not answer. 

“This girl,” she said. “Fourteen, you say. I'd have done the same 
thing with her, I think, but with love of the boy and tenderness for 
the girl as my motives. What were your motives, Jean? And Félix. 
You brought him at last to the one thing he dreaded, and your re- 
action to that is, ‘Let’s not talk about him any more.’ Since he’s be- 
yond being used by you, it’s a waste of time to wonder what he felt 
at the end when it happened to him just as he'd foreseen it. And 
now this boy, Volgard. You come here and boast to me how you will 
use him, and I know you will, in just the way you have planned it. 
Why will he let you, I wonder? Can you answer that?” 
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“He’s more ambitious than intelligent.” 

“Was Félix?” 

“He was an idealist.” 

“And the girl?” 

“She’s drawn to martyrdom as a moth to flame. Perhaps her prison 
experiences had something to do with that. She seems to have been 
much moved at the idea that others gave up their lives for her. She 
wants to pay back the generosity in kind. Of course she’s young.” 

“What about myself?” 

“Youre a romantic and you like excitement.” 

“So none of us really resembles each other. Yet our fate is the 
same, that we find ourselves being used by you. Do you enjoy the 
feeling of power it gives you?” 

“Not a snap. Or rather, it gives me none.” 

“What, then?” 

“We're wasting time,” he complained. 

“Either answer me or do your own looking. I’ve lived a long time. 
I’ve had many experiences. This is new to me, I want to understand 
ate: 

“You're making it all up.” 

“No.” 

“Lreally don’t know what you're talking about.” 

“Why have you spent so many desperate years trying to save Louis- 
Charles if you weren't going to be able to feel anything when you 
learned that he had died?” 

He said patiently: “Because we have a successor. I'd feel very 
differently if we didn't, if it was going to be Provence after all. But 
it isn’t, and why should I feel more than I do?” 

“Are we both speaking French, I wonder? Is the Basque speech 
I learned in childhood so very different in meaning from that they 
teach the children of Gascony?” She doubled her fist and struck him 
sharply on the chest. He was broad and muscled, her hand seemed 
to bounce back from the resilient flesh. “What is there, Jean?” 

“[ rather think you smote betwixt the lungs and the heart—it would 
take a doctor to define exactly what. Don’t get angry, Marguerite. 
I'm not trying to be disagreeable, I don’t know what you want me 
to say.” 

“Didn't you care anything for Félix?” 

“You know I did.” 

He looked courteous and attentive, nothing more. He really did 
not know what she was talking ahout. 
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I don’t know whether to help him find the girl or not, she thought. 
She’s kept out of his way so far, Paul’s too. But then, without help 
the girl was already as deeply in trouble as she could be. And any- 
thing to spite Provence! And perhaps Jean was right, that she was 
being emotional over nothing. If she couldn’t get him to see what 
she meant, it was pretty tenuous. 

“Come Tuesday next week. I'll try to have her here then,” the 
Montansier said. 
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Monsieur Dupin’s reaction to the invasion of his underground 
restaurant was to flee to his kitchen, from which vantage point he 
could keep abreast of the damage without much danger to his per- 
son. There were three small squares cut into the wall, so the chefs 
could watch their works of art being consumed with rapt enjoyment. 
The tubby proprietor stationed himself at one of these openings and 
sent an employee to take the order—no amount of money could have 
persuaded him to put his fat little body within range of their gold- 
headed canes. 

He knew only by hearsay how dangerous the rollicking youngsters 
were, There was nothing at Dupin’s to attract them. Their palates 
were too naive to appreciate the delights of food and there was no 
music, no liquor but the vintage wines, no dancing girls. What whim 
had brought this party here? He did not know, but hoped fervently 
that another whim would take them away again before anyone was 
killed or all the tables and chairs were wrecked. Trembling with 
fright and curiosity, he tried to count them from his peephole. This 
was difficult because the men all looked alike and were moving 
around, shoving empty tables and chairs together to make a place 
large enough for them all. There seemed to be some twenty of them, 
four girls in their low-cut Grecian dresses, and the rest young men 
moving and sitting with difficulty in their skin-tight trousers. The 
terrible canes were propped against their chairs. 

But before all were accommodated they ran out of empty tables. 
Dupin watched with horror while the unseated ones marched on a 
table already occupied by four regular customers who had just 
been served. The customers rose hastily and withdrew a little, 
watching too, while the Youth lifted the good hot dishes, one by one, 
and let them drop to the floor. When the table was cleared, they 
carried it the short distance and added it to their own large table. 
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The dispossessed diners left the restaurant without a word. That was 
all right with Dupin—it was scarcely fair to charge them for what 
they had not been allowed to eat. 

He grieved, wringing his hands. He had created a place of quiet 
in the midst of uproar and was proud of what it had come to mean 
to those who came night after night. The two officers eating quietly 
at the far side of the room were virtually newcomers; they had begun 
eating here only four or five nights ago. Probably they would never 
come back. They would think that Dupin’s was liable to this 
sort of thing, and would find another restaurant. Although he des- 
paired of the young slight officer who bolted his food without tasting 
it, he was unhappy about losing the pair; they were courteous and 
quiet, just the sort of trade he liked to encourage. 


What a dreadful uproar was going on! Lisping high-pitched 
adolescent voices, their talk as senseless as parrots’. They all wanted 
to be heard and none wanted to hear. How would it be to find 
yourself a parent of one of these? he asked himself. For the first 
time in his humble, sincere life, Monsieur Dupin thanked the good 
God that the joys of parenthood had been withheld from him. 

The scene he was watching reminded him of days not long gone 
though joyously forgotten: the Terror. In Robespierre’s time, the 
people had eaten their meals this way, with heads down, eyes low- 
ered, perhaps a newspaper propped up to increase anonymity. First 
there was the grown-up Terror. And now the Terror by children. Can 
any good happen to a race that is confounded by its own offspring? 

The officers had finished eating. They leaned back in their chairs, 
drinking the last of their wine, and watching the noisy table. Their 
severe faces and their uniforms looked authoritative and safe, and 
he wished they had come later or had not eaten their dinner so fast. 
When they left there would be no one here but the Youth and the 
other customers, who were as frightened as himself. But the two 
officers, weaponless except for their swords, would not be of much 
use against sixteen strong young men armed with gold-headed canes. 
Besides, the military could have no real interest in defending Mon- 
sieur Dupin’s establishment from the wreckage that threatened. 

He had been right not to approach that table himself. The poor 
fellow he had sent in his place ducked, but not quite fast enough, 
and the glass thrown at his face found its mark. What a good thing 
that it missed his eyes! He could easily have been blinded. He came 
back to the kitchen with his forehead running blood. In the excite- 
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ment over the wounded waiter, Dupin had missed what was happen- 
ing, but when he looked again, he felt almost brave enough to 
interfere, he was so angry and so frightened for her. The girl Jeanne, 
the back of her hand to her bent forehead, her bright hair falling 
across her cheeks, helplessness and humiliation in the line of her 
hunched shoulders, suddenly became dear. He had always liked her. 
Now what poured out of his heart was love. 

It was as if he saw what was going to happen. She flinched, her 
frail shoulders crouched protectively, as if she could guard the life 
within. A genial careless blow, a hard shove—at any moment it might 
happen. 

He hoped she did not understand what they were saying about 
her. How could they have learned so much filth, so early? He had 
heard the words before and knew their meanings, but until he heard 
them spoken in the lisping voices of these children he had not 
realized how dreadful language can be. He addressed the cruel 
youngsters in imagination. “Yes, she is a prostitute, younger even than 
some of you. And unlucky, all that is true. But I have seen her day 
after day, doing and thinking nothing but gentleness. Her pride in 
her baby is lovely. It should remind us of all of the virtues that 
have hidden themselves away and are waiting for us to seek them 
out again.” He glanced over his shoulder. There were three cooks 
and five waiters, nine men in all, including himself. And the kitchen 
was well stocked with long sharp knives and cleavers and heavy 
pestles. Suppose they marched out with defense in their hands and 
made a circle around her table—he felt a dizziness in his head, 
nausea in the pit of his stomach; his bones watered, he nearly fell. 
They wouldn't if I suggested it, he told himself, they would remind 
me they weren't hired as fighters, and they would be quite within 
their rights, too. 

Now the Youth were inviting her, ordering her, to join them. If 
she obeys, it will take a little longer to happen, Dupin thought. If 
they have to bring her by force, it will happen soon. Either way, 
the blow she knows is coming is aimed against her now. I won't 
look, he resolved. I don’t want to see it. 

He closed his eyes and turned away, feeling the sick shame in his 
stomach, the sour taste of it in his mouth. His ears betrayed him by 
remaining alert. He heard the sound of boots trampling. So they were 
coming for her. He waited to hear her screams. A scraping of chairs in 
a silence otherwise almost complete was unexpected. He looked 
again. 
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The officers were sitting at her table, one on each side of her. The 
large, handsome one had his shoulder bent toward her in a primitive 
gesture of protection. The slight one who was given to bolting his 
food was drumming on the table with his fingers and watching the 
children. They were watching him too, and inexplicably, they had 
become real children again, foolish little beings that one shook or 
slapped when irritated. The moment was balanced as delicately as 
a heavy saber laid across the little finger of the hand. At every table 
the food was untouched, the wine unpoured; the diners watched 
and listened, and waited for the terrible children to recover them- 
selves. I must do something, Dupin told himself. If it goes on any 
longer, they will have to act or be dishonored. But what kind of 
diversion could a frightened one like himself make between such 
antagonists? 

One of the older children left his place. Mincing and dainty, he 
walked to the table where the girl Jeanne sat between her protectors. 
She darted him a frightened glance. The officers behaved as if he 
were not there. 

“Excuse me, General——” 

“Well?” 

“Your coat. . . 1 wondered——Aren’t those powder burns?” 

“They are.” The words were without intonation, his face was a 
lean mask of contempt. 

Dupin thought, I took them for food stains! And a general really? 
He won't see thirty years for a good many summers yet. The children 
do everything these days, it seems, he thought. 

“If we offended you, it was not intentional,” the child said. 

“Go back to your table. You have offended everyone.” 

The General’s Italian accent made his voice seem harder. 

“See here, General,’—the boy forgot to lisp—“we respect your 
rank, and that coat, but you ought not to speak to me like that. I 
apologized, what else do you want?” 

Unexpectedly, the General stopped glaring and drumming, and 
said with entire good humor: “My young friend, I’m not going to 
help you. You worked hard at making a fool of yourself. Now settle 
your bill and go. We've had more than enough of you.” 

That went too far! Dupin thought, sweating. They won’t stand for 
that. A chair or two scraped as the others at the table readied them- 
selves for action. But that was all. They whispered together, then 
they filed out. 

Except for the food spilled and the broken dishes, no harm had 
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been done. Dupin was filled with gratitude. His fat hand raced over 
the wine labels. He chose the best and he hurried to the General’s 
table. : 

“Thank you. Thank you very much! I thought you had gone too 
far. But I see you are a judge of the human spirit. Your meal is on 
the house, the three of you, thank you very much! It’s an honor——” 

He broke off, surprised, hurt. He would rather be slapped than 
looked at in that way. 

“Do you always cower in your kitchen at the first sign of dispute?” 

The Italian’s voice was sharp and hard again, so that anyone could 
overhear. Dupin set the bottle down and fled. In his kitchen, he re- 
covered himself long enough to order the others out. “Leave me 
alone. Take care of them. But don’t come back here.” They did not 
look surprised. So they had heard too. He pulled a stool up to a table 
and put his_head in his arms, he wept. Dishonored before his cus- 
tomers! Stripped before his employees! There was nothing to do 
now. Better for me if the Youth had wrecked the place, he thought. 
Stone and wood can be built again, but not honor. 


2 
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“You're too hard on people,” Jeanne said. 

wAm 1?” 

“What could poor Dupin do? They'd have thrashed him, or ripped 
his clothes off, or thrown him into the street. Or killed him, if that 
had seemed a good idea to them.” 

“Arent you exaggerating?” 

“No. I’ve seen them at their tricks before.” 

The larger officer put in: “We haven't been in Paris much, General. 
Maybe we don’t understand the way things are here.” 

Jeanne added: “Couldn’t you have kept your voice down? All the 
customers heard you. Poor Monsieur Dupin! It hurts me to see him 
humiliated like that. In front of all the customers! For what was not 
his fault!” She remembered tardily that she had not thanked the 
General for herself. When she tried, he stopped her impatiently. 

“It was a disgraceful scene. I have sisters, and a mother. I respect 
women. There are things I can’t stomach.” The short, hard sentences, 
and his scowl, made him seem fierce as a brigand. Jeanne giggled. 
“What are you laughing at?” 

“You look so cross.” 

He poured a little of the wine poor Dupin had brought, and added 
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nearly twice as much water, then tilted the bottle toward Jeanne’s 
glass. 

She said, “I think I’ve had as much as J should.” 

He nodded and brought it back. “Get Dupin.” The big officer rose 
and went. “What is your name?” 

“Jeanne.” 

He looked inquiring. She said, “We don’t use second names much 
around here, General. Are you really a general?” 

“You seem surprised.” 

“You're so young.” 

He said dryly, “I think it more reasonable for me to be a general 
at my age than for you to bea mother at yours.” 

“Yes,” she said, smiling. 

“How old are you?” 

“Nearly fifteen.” 

“When were you married?” 

“I wasn't—not exactly.” His face stiffened. “I guess you could say 
I’m widowed,” Jeanne said carefully. 

“Soldier?” 

“Not—not exactly.” 

“That seems to bea favorite answer with you.” 

“It’s hard to explain,” Jeanne said. “These new civil marriages. 
Where you go before a magistrate and sign a paper. That doesn’t 
seem like a real marriage to me. Does it to you?” 

“Why not? Is that the way you were married?” 

“Not exactly.” She hadn’t meant to say it again, nor known she 
had until he smiled, a quick whole smile. She hurried on: “It seems 
to me if you can get married by paying a magistrate, you can in 
other ways too. Just by telling each other you want to be. If you 
can’t get to a magistrate, that is. And we couldn't.” 

“Why not?” 

“We were in prison,” Jeanne said carefully. 

“No one worth his salt hasn’t been, these days. But why didn’t 
you marry properly after you got out?” 

“He never did get out.” 

“He’s still in prison?” 

“He died in prison, General.” 

“Where are your parents?” 

“They are dead. I have no people in Paris.” 

“That's a sad story.” The commonplace words meant little in them- 
selves. Tomorrow she would wonder why they had gratified and 
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excited her. It was his eyes, and the pitch of his voice, at once 
respectful and pitying. 

“Tm not unhappy. I’m happy about my baby.” 

“I don’t know why a marriage made in good faith while the persons 
were in prison, and not free to make use of the usual forms, wouldn't 
be binding. Especially in a case where there was going to be issue. I 
think it would be called a marriage in a court of law.” 

“Do you know about the law?” She asked this anxiously. The legal- 
ities were going to be important when it came to establishing the 
right of her child to his grandfather’s throne. 

“I studied it, yes. While I was in prison, as a matter of fact.” He 
smiled again. “We both seem to have kept ourselves busy.” 

“Were you studying to try to get out?” 

“What? Oh. No. They didn’t care about the law then any more 
than they do now. It was right after Robespierre. I was jailed as a 
Terrorist. I!” He said it with angry surprise. “Politically, ’m a Mod- 
erate, he said. “And so was Augustin. It was our friendship that 
was responsible.” 

“Why, that’s exactly what happened to Cato!” 

“If you mean Cato Volgard, yes. Do you know him?” 

She put her hand to her forehead.:How could she have said such 
a foolish thing! She would never go on hiding successfully if she 
was going to blurt out information to every stranger who was kind. 
I'm as bad as Charles! she thought. 

“Why are you so upset?” he asked keenly. 

She shook her head. 

“Are you hiding yourself from Volgard?” 

“Not. . . exactly——” 

“If you wish, I won’t mention you to him.” 

Did he mean it? Could she trust him? She decided that she could. 
“It would mean a great deal to me,” she said. 

“That’s all right then, don’t give it another thought. To return to 
the subject of the validity of your marriage—you are interested?” 

“Very.” 

“When things settle down, there will be laws passed to take care 
of things like that. We’ve had them in the Army, where the couple 
jumps over the regimental drum and that’s all there is to it, theyre 
married.” 

“It seems to me your Army is always jumping over something.” 

“What?” 


His warm interest in her was surely making her indiscreet. Jeanne 
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floundered again. “I heard about a game—they taught dogs to jump 
over sticks, they matched dogs and made bets. . . . Didn’t I hear 
something like that somewhere?” But she had a vivid image of the 
cobbler Simon with his brandy and his whip, and Louis-Charles, avid 
for one, fearful of the other. 

“Oh, that. Yes.” 

“I wondered how the poor little dogs could keep up, with every- 
thing changing so fast. I suppose they get beaten now if they jump 
for Robespierre. But when I heard about the game, you jumped for 
him and you didn’t for the King of Prussia. Those were the two you 
could be sure about.” 

“Depends,” he said. “Some regiments are pretty heavily Royalist 
now. Their dogs jump for the King of Prussia, just about. For “Seven- 
teen” anyway, until he died. And some regiments are old-line Re- 
publican, their dogs still jump for Robespierre. It’s a silly game in 
some ways, but if you want to know how they feel and what they 
want to fight for, it pays you to stand around the campfires and 
watch them playing it.” His eyes glowed. “I’ve seen the dogs jump 
for me,” he said. “It was better than a promotion.” 

She would have liked to know what he had done that was so fine 
that the dogs were taught to jump for him. But the big soldier came 
up then with Dupin unwillingly in tow. Jeanne could see the leavings 
of tears on his fat cheeks. She looked at her new friend reproachfully. 

“Sit down, Citizen,” he said, “and share your excellent gift of wine 
with us.” 

It was a queer kind of apology. But it seemed adequate. Dupin 
sat down in the sight of all the customers who had overheard the 
rebuke. He looked around, beaming a little, making ‘sure that they 
all noticed he was there, while the General poured Dupin’s wine 
himself and pushed it toward him. 

“We were talking about the legislation we'll need when there’s a 
stable government again,” he remarked. 

“Will there be one? Ever?” Dupin said wistfully, 

“This can’t last. I wish you could see the supplies the Army is get- 
ting—spoiled meat, flour made of weevils and chaff, and paper boots. 
While Army contractors make personal fortunes.” The scowl again. 
“A lot of things need changing.” He thought of something and cop- 
sulted his watch. “Junot. You’d better see her home.” 

Jeanne liked him very much, but not his habit of ordering about 
the people around him. “I don’t usually go home this early,” she said, 
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polite but definite. “If you want to talk secrets, I’ll take another 
table. Or you can.” 

The smile robbed his young face of its severe look. “As you wish. 
Volgard is coming here in less than fifteen minutes.” 

“Oh!” She stood up. “I don’t live far. I go alone every night.” 

He motioned them off, and the large officer took Jeanne’s elbow 
in a warm clasp. “Really,” she said, pushing his hand away. “I prefer 
to go alone as I always do.” 

“I'm sorry not to observe your wishes. After what I saw tonight, 
no woman is going to leave my company without an escort. Go on 
now, you don’t have time to argue.” 

If she must submit to an evening’s walk with a good-looking young 
officer, why then she must submit. She walked out with the one 
called Junot. 

“Does he always get his own way? ’she asked. 

“The General was quite right to insist,” he said firmly. 

“How proper you Army people are!” 

“A little propriety is badly needed in Paris, I’d say.” 

“Well, yes. I like him,” Jeanne said, “though J didn’t think I would. 
I watched you a night or so ago and I wondered why you'd want to 
go around with him—he seemed so quick-tempered and disagree- 
able. But he isn’t when you talk to him. He isn’t French, is he? He 
doesn’t talk French quite correctly.” 

“He’s Corsican.” 

Stilettos and vendettas were the only things she associated with 
Corsicans. “He’s very civilized. More so than you'd expect.” 

“They aren't savages, you know.” 

“T rather thought they were.” 

“T’ve never been there, of course. But from what he tells me, I 
think life must be good most of the time. The feuds are bad of 
course, but there’s no prostitution, no real want, and the laws are the 
same for everybody. I don’t think that’s being uncivilized.” 

“I don’t think so either,” Jeanne agreed. “You're very fond of him, 
aren't you?” 

“Yes,” he said simply. 

“Have you known each other long?” 

“Oh yes. Shall I tell you how we met?” He asked it eagerly, and 
she realized again how fond he was of the General. 

“Yes,” she said warmly. 

It had happened two years ago, while Robespierre was still dic- 
tator. Jeanne remembered as he told it, how Toulon, the big seaport 
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in the south, was held by Royalists who had formed an alliance with 
the British and were being protected from Republican forces by 
gunfire from British ships. It was impossible to retake the city until 
the ships were dislodged from their commanding position. That 
seemed impossible with no Navy. The General, a captain then, had 
had theories about artillery that were all his own. He believed that 
he could post the big guns at Fort e’Eguillette, where they would 
reach the ships and drive them out of the harbor. No one would 
listen to him. Then Augustin Robespierre had come to inspect the 
war and report to his brother in Paris. 

Augustin and the General were old friends. Usually it was a hand- 
icap to bea friend of Augustin’s, but Carteaux, who was in command 
at Toulon, didn’t know about Maximilien’s little quirk. Paul Barras 
was there as a representative of the Convention and he recom- 
mended the plan because he liked to go against Maximilien when it 
was safe. And the plan worked. It worked just as the General had 
said it would. The six months’ battle to recover Toulon was ended 
two weeks after he posted his artillery where he had wanted it. The 
General had said it would be two weeks, and it was. 

“But you were going to tell me how you two met,” Jeanne said 
when he fell into a rapturous silence. 

“Yes, well, that’s it—we met there.” 

It had been pretty hot for a while, Junot said. The only thing that 
kept them at the emplacements was their officer, the then captain. 
He was so brave, Junot said. He slept with his guns, wrapped in his 
greatcoat, on the wet ground. A gunner was killed and the General 
took over himself, though the enemy had the range on that piece 
and it was suicide to use it without moving it. The General had 
received a minor wound in his thigh and acquired a case of the 
seven-year itch, Junot said. 

“What! How?” 

“The dead gunner had had it, it was in his blood stream, and his 
blood was all over the gun. And then when the General was 
wounded himself the other fellow’s blood infected the wound. It 
didn’t take seven years to cure, fortunately, but it took the better 
part of two, and made him awfully irritable.” 

“But then Robespierre had to promote him.” 

“Yes, but he didn’t like it much,” Junot said, “At first, he made 
him a major. The men who fought with us were so angry that he 
was given a low-grade field commission as General of Brigade. But 
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the appointment was merely provisional. Robespierre hoped the ex- 
citement would die down, and then he could revoke it.” 

“What a mean trick!” 

“Maximilien was like that, everyone who knew him said so. He 
was so damn concerned about his own damn incorruptibility. . . . 
Forgive me, ma’am.” 

“I'd swear myself if that happened to a friend of mine,” Jeanne 
said. 

That once it had worked out. The appointment was popular and 
Maximilien never got around to revoking it. In time it was confirmed 
because of his work as an inspector. “He’s an awfully good inspec- 
tor,” Junot said. “He doesn’t miss a thing. No poking his fingers into 
the mess flour—he eats the bread. He doesn’t smell the gunpowder 
to see if it’s damp, he loads a gun and tries to fire it, and if it won't 
fire he knows damn well the powder’s damp. Most of those inspec- 
tors have their own mess and stay as far away from the men as they 
can get. But he’s into everything.” 

She smiled at the picture of the half-sized General scowling hor- 
tibly when he wasn’t pleased, and then with that quick, brilliant 
smile of his breaking suddenly. He was not like anyone she had met 
before, but she liked him. How quickly he had read her wish about 
Cato! Not many people were as kind as that, or as sensitive. 

Junot continued: “Then when Maximilien was killed they jailed 
the General on charges of being a Terrorist, because he was Augus- 
tin’s friend. Augustin himself was no Terrorist, anyone who knew 
him knew that. It was just Maximilien, with his crazy ideas of purify- 
ing people by chopping their heads off.” 

“How about you? Were you in the prison too?” 

“They wouldn’t let me in. I wanted to be with him. I asked at 
the prison and they laughed at me. I had a little money and I thought 
I'd bribe a turnkey to lock me in and say nothing about it.” But the 
General had overheard them out there in the corridor striking their 
odd bargain. Behind the heavy door, he could be heard swearing 
and shouting, calling his friend an idiot and ordering him to buy 
books with his money. Law or medicine, the General said he did not 
care which, but he might as well be learning something while he was 
locked in there. His imprisonment had lasted thirteen days and in 
that time he had learned law enough to pass the law examination. 
His father had been a lawyer, perhaps he inherited a taste for it, 
though Junot believed he would have qualified as a physician quite 
as easily if he had been given medical books instead. It just hap- 
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pened that way, Junot said, that the nearest bookstore had had law 
books but no medical books. 

“Aren’t generals paid pretty well?” Jeanne asked. 

“Not very well, no.” 

“What’s your rank?” 

“Captain.” 

“Surely, captains aren’t better paid?” 

“Oh. That. I told him people would notice. He said he didn’t care 
if they did. The part that hurts him is taking the money from me, 
not having people know that he does.” 

Junot was still holding her elbow in his warm hard hand, steering 
her skillfully through the groups of wastrels and idlers. “Do you 
really walk all this way by yourself every night?” 

Jeanne said candidly, “I just don’t want you to find out where I 
live.” 

“You mean we're not going to your lodgings after all?” He stopped 
and looked at her with an expression of incredulous severity that 
she found very funny. She laughed. 

“I don’t know what you're trying to hide,” the officer said, “but 
you don’t have to hide it from us. We're trustworthy, we keep our 
mouths shut, and we don’t molest women. Now suppose you and | 
do what we were told to. I’m not going back there to tell him I left 
you on a street corner after all.” 

“All right,” Jeanne said. Then to herself, If you couldn’t trust that 
pair, you couldn’t trust anyone, and I will not live like that. “But 
you won't tell anyone, will you? Especially not Cato Volgard.” 

“I don’t see any need to talk of you at all.” 

“Thank you,” Jeanne said, pressing his hand quickly. “I’m afraid 
we're going to have a long walk though. You see, we've been going 
in the opposite direction.” 

“Well. It looks as if I'm going to miss most of the conference.” 

“Conference?” 

“If you know Volgard, you know any meeting with him amounts to 
Ast 

Cato did have a self-important way about him that made the re- 
mark apt. She giggled again. These new friends were amusing, with 
their blunt, military manner and their immense, unfashionable re- 
spect for women. She said: “Why don’t we walk together as far as 
Dupin’s and I'll go the rest of the way alone? Then you won’t miss 
any more than you have to.” 
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“They don’t need me anyway; they'll decide it between them- 
selves.” 

Jeanne said, “If you have to pay his way all the time, I should 
think you’d want a little say yourself in what’s decided.” 

He looked down at her reproachfully. “That was a hell of a thing 
to say. This is just temporary, you know. And he spends his money 
when he has it. It’s a big family, poor as mice. The father died a 
long time ago. While he was in military school. That’s where his pay 
goes and he’s on half-pay anyway.” 

“Why?” 

“Disobedience. Refusal to follow orders.” 

“I'm surprised anyone would attempt to give him any.” 

Junot laughed. “That’s pretty good. I'll have to tell him. But it 
wasn't that way. He’s a soldier, and a good soldier does what he’s 
told, usually. This is a way he feels. He wants to do his fighting out- 
side the country. You can’t blame him for that. I feel the same way, 
so I’m on half-pay too.” 

Jeanne smiled to herself. 

“Our orders were to join Hoche at Brest. Some more of that damn 
fighting with Chouans. We'll never settle the west that way. He says 
so. He says his business is fighting the enemies of France. Not 
Frenchmen. He says the government’s business is to appease the 
Vendée, it could be done if they'd use their heads and call off the 
proscriptions and let the priests come back. And then it was an in- 
fantry brigade. Christ, he’s an artilleryman and a good one, why put 
him in infantry? We talked it over, I could see he was right. My 
folks have been pretty good about sending us money. Id like to di- 
vide it with him when I get it, but he won't let me, and then people 
see me paying his bills and they wonder, the way you did.” 

“That doesn’t do any harm,” Jeanne said. 

“He’s got his rank to uphold. I’m just a captain. For me it doesn’t 
matter so much, but he ought to make a good appearance.” 

“If you really think so, get him a new coat. That one’s worn-out. 
The cuffs are all frayed and those smudges look like stains.” 

“Some of them are, I guess; he’s been wearing it a long time. It 
made him mad when I said we ought to get a new one. ‘I’m a proud 
man, but not a vain one, he says. ‘Food is a necessity, the new coat 
is not. That’s how he feels. Are you sure it’s all right for you to walk 
so much? You ought not to get too tired, maybe.” 

“Well, it’s my own fault for leading you off like that.” 

“We could take a carriage.” 
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“Will you let me pay for it?” 

“Certainly not!” 

“If the two of you are living on half-pay, you need your money 
for yourselves.” 

He said severely: “Mademoiselle, I don’t understand the new 
ways at all, but I know I don’t like them. We will take a carriage. 
And I will pay for it.” 

She tried to smother her giggling and couldn’t. While he stood on 
the street waving at hacks, she waited behind him, laughing, loving 
him a little, and the other, because they were so funny and different, 
but most of all because they were so kind. 

This Junot looks a lot like Cato, she thought. They’re both big and 
handsome and ruddy. But they’re not alike, really. I don’t know what 
the difference is but it’s important. I’ve known Cato such a long time 
and I’ve always liked him, but I like this one better. 

As for the General, she could compare him to no one she had 
known before. He had seemed ugly and disagreeable but when 
they had talked a while, she had come to think he had a unique 
kind of beauty. He wore his hair as the Youth did, in the style called 
hound’s-ears, but his, unpowdered and raggedly cut, was the an- 
tithesis of dandyism. It was soft and fine and a deep chestnut. His 
lean cheeks were clean-shaven, their bones prominent and high; his 
eyes were large, expressive, deeply set under well-defined brows. 
His forehead was broad, somewhat sunken at the temples. The nose 
was long but shapely, like the noses of ancient sculpture. It would 
have been a hard unkind face save for the passionate and sensitive 
mouth. I'll never see either of them again, Jeanne thought. But I’m 
glad we met, I’m glad they liked me. 

Had she been born a man, she could have joined the Army herself, 
and had friends like these. It would be a good life. The baby stirred 
in her. She smiled. She would not want to trade her destiny for any 
other. Creation is the jewel of living and she had been greatly 
blessed. 

Junot found a carriage and handed her in. He climbed in after 
her. Jeanne gave an address that was near but not exact. This time, 
she was not trying to mislead the officer, but the driver; it seemed 
safer if anyone should question him. 

After the carriage was dismissed, and they had walked the re- 
maining few steps, Junot said he hoped to see her again. Jeanne 
hoped so too, she said. “But ask your general not to make any more 
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appointments with Cato there, please. Otherwise I'll have to give 
Dupin’s up.” 

He said he would remember and they shook hands in the English 
manner that had become fashionable. He waited with punctilious 
courtesy until she had mounted the short flight of steps and let her- 
self in. He was puzzled by the appearance of the house. If he hadn’t 
known better, he would have thought it a brothel. But she was a real 
lady, anyone could see that. 

He sauntered off whistling, wondering a little what had been de- 
cided at Dupin’s. But he did not worry about it. His future was in 
good hands. Whatever the General] said was right. 
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The encounter seemed no more than a pleasant incident to relate 
to the other girls. But just before Jeanne fell asleep, she wondered 
if she should not have told that strange, strong man, the General, 
the entire truth about herself and ended her present danger in the 
same sure trust that Junot had found. But Jeanne remembered his 
friend’s story of the favor Paul Barras had done for him at Toulon. 
Perhaps he’s grateful and loyal to Barras, she thought. Perhaps it 
would be better if I don’t tell him at all. They will come back to 
Dupin’s one day. I'll make up my mind about him then, Jeanne de- 
cided. 
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Chapter X 


De Batz’s scheme to become a power in Section politics under the 
name of Jean Vert struck an unexpected snag. It is true that he had 
influence over Cato Volgard, who was the rising man in the largest 
and strongest Section. But Volgard returned from the Palais Royal 
ready to drop out of the movement. It was clear that someone had 
been most convincing. 

Cato’s business that evening had been to hire a general for Le- 
Pelletier, as the Théatre-Francais Section had hired Danican. The 
man Volgard wanted was his personal friend Bonaparte, a young 
Corsican who had distinguished himself at the siege of Toulon. Vert 
preferred the older, steadier man but understood Volgard’s feeling. 
The Section that supplied the supreme commander would be the 
leading group; Cato wanted his Section to be in that focal position. 
Jean Vert waited anxiously; if disappointed in Cato’s friend, he 
would begin to work toward ousting of the Corsican and for Le- 
Pelletier’s acceptance of the Théatre-Frangais General, Danican. 

Cato came back alone. Though so impoverished that he was 
forced to borrow from his own aide-de-camp, and eager for any 
employment, Bonaparte had refused. Cato had been given much 
to think about, and he told Jean Vert soberly that maybe the whole 
thing was a mistake. This forced Vert’s hand. He had wanted to let 
their relationship develop naturally and in that way avoid Volgard’s 
suspicions. This new development meant that Vert would have to 
capture Volgard in hours instead of weeks; the Gascon even won- 
dered if the task was not beyond his powers. 

As it happened, Vert had a good answer to the Corsican’s objec- 
tions. But Volgard must be made to think that the idea was his own. 
Vert produced abottle of cognac, an invaluable aid to enthusiasm, 
and they sat down together, master and man, but each believing he 
was master, 

General Bonaparte had told Cato that the Sections were sure to 
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fall into dispute when their victory was won, Even though they were 
unified now, only their common hatred of Paul Barras united them. 
Once Barras was overthrown, that bond would dissolve and each 
faction would try to impose its politics on the others. The Royalists 
would demand Provence, the militarists, Hoche or Moreau, the 
Jacobins, one of themselves and the Constitution of ’93. 

“He is absolutely right,” Jean Vert said, refilling their glasses. “I'm 
glad he pointed it out and you had the sense to see it. A leader like 
yourself is the best guarantee of our success. A man wise enough to 
accept a legitimate objection and quick enough to think of a way out 
of it.” 

Cato flushed with pleasure and mumbled with gratification. 

“Now let’s imagine how all the factions might be satisfied,” De 
Batz said. 

“T don’t see how that could be, when we all want different things.” 

“Suppose you set up a government with a state secretary who is 
the most popular of the generals. That would take care of the mili- 
tary faction. And with a little revision the Constitution of ’93 will do 
very well; after all, it has excellent parts. Where changes have to be 
made, well, you're smart enough to minimize those. That would sat- 
isfy the Jacobins. And then a Board of Regents to do the actual gov- 
erning—we'd want you on that, Volgard, you're just the steady yet 
brilliant kind that is needed. How does it sound to you?” 

Cato looked thoughtful. “The Royalists would be down on it. 
They're about the strongest faction of all.” 

“At this point they would be enthusiastic about a constitutional 
monarchy, and I see no objections to it myself. The British get along 
very well with theirs. You wouldn't mind a figurehead king if all 
your rights were guaranteed in a constitution modeled on the Jaco- 
bin one, would you?” 

“But Provence is the heir and we won't accept him. Anyway, once 
in the saddle, he'd swallow up a constitution, you know that.” 

“T believe you are right about him.” 

“The rest of us might be talked into accepting the son of Orléans, 
but the Royalists would bog at that.” 

“You can’t blame them really. His hands were dirty.” 

“So there you are. Even a constitutional monarchy has to have 
a monarch. Or were you thinking of Artois? That won’t do with us.” 

“The ideal monarch would be a minor or an infant. Someone easily 
managed, whose mind we could make up, and who would be trac- 
table. Don’t you agree?” . 
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‘That's true. If the Dauphin were alive, it would be simple. But 
he’s dead. There’s no use wasting time talking about how we could 
have used him. I don’t see a way out at all. If we didn’t have two 
serious wars on the borders we could take the chance, but we can’t 
afford to start fighting each other now and be overrun by Austrians 
and Prussians. I'd better put it before the Section chiefs and set the 
example by dropping out myself. That ought to end the matter.” 

“Yes, you have a good deal of influence. Well-earned, too. It’s a 
shame to throw all that away.” 

“I know,” Cato said, looking distracted, “It’s my big chance, it’s 
the first time I ever found myself on top of the heap. Just my luck, 
damn it, but I have a few scruples. I don’t want to hand the coun- 
try over to its enemies to advance myself, and none of us will have 
any advancement if Wurmser takes Paris.” 

“You are quite right about that. A foreign invasion must be 
avoided at all costs.” Vert filled the glasses again. He sniffed and 
sipped at his, but Cato drank his down in hard swallows. 

“There’s the damnedest rumor floating around,” Vert said. “Had 
you heard? There’s supposed to be a woman in Paris who’s carrying 
the Dauphin’s own child. I don’t believe it myself, I don’t see how 
it could be true, unless one of the prostitutes that Chaumette and 
Hébert took to him conceived. And if that’s all it is, no one could 
prove the royal descent anyway. If there is anything else to it, that 
would certainly solve our problem.” 

“By God!” Cato said. He leaped up and began to pace the room, 
his hands shoved in his pockets, his eyes alive with thought and 
incipient decision. “Jeanne’s child! Why not? Why wouldn't it work? 
I have news for you, Vert. Why didn’t I think of that earlier?” He 
sat down again. “There is a child. I know soldiers who can testify 
that she had relations with him. And I know she conceived because 
Fouché has been looking for her for weeks. He offered me a lot to 
find her for them.” 

Vert shook his head. “Unless she’s wellborn, the child couldn't be 
pronounced legitimate.” 

“She is wellborn. She’s an aristo herself. I ought to know, it was I 
who fetched her out of the Conciergerie the night before she was 
supposed to lose her head.” 

“How could she have got to the Dauphin at the Tower? I don't 
believe she could.” 

“Oh, it’s a long story,” Cato said. “Take my word for it, she had 
every opportunity, and as I said, I could round up fellows who 
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would testify. How about it? Does that answer the thing for us, I 
wonder?” 

Vert let himself take fire. “By God, Volgard, youre a smart fellow. 
You certainly are. I think you’ve seen the one way out for us. Set it 
up as you say, a constitutional monarchy and a Board of Regents to 
govern. By the time the child comes of age, we'll have done every- 
thing needed to assure the survival of Republican principles. And 
have peace with the rest of Europe while we do it. Volgard, I sa- 
lute you.” 

Watching Cato strut with pride, the heart of the man who called 
himself Jean Vert felt oppressed with gloom and disgust. What a poor 
race we are, we French! he thought. Then he remembered his Lon- 
don and European experiences—the others were no better. What a 
blasphemy it is to claim that man is made in the image of God! Jean 
Vert thought. Just once before he died, he would like to meet some- 
one whom he could genuinely respect. 

“For all I know, they’ve got her by now, they've been looking long 
enough,” Volgard was saying. 

“Perhaps I can find that out. Do you want me to try?” 

“Yes, certainly. We've got to produce her if she’s to solve our prob- 
lem.” 

“She'll make a fine rallying point, too. A young expectant mother, 
very touching. Is she at all pretty?” 

“T think she is. I was a little in love with her, once.” 

“Not any more?” 

His face hardened. “Not any more. I’m not the kind to pant after 
another man’s leavings.” 

That resentment must not be allowed to grow. Vert said quickly: 
“I see another advantage in your idea. You won't have to worry 
about the Théatre-Frangais Section wresting first position from Le- 
Pelletier because they have Danican. The girl will be a much more 
valuable pawn than he is in inter-Section matters.” 

“That's true, isn’t it!” Cato said happily. 

Vert was wondering, Has she changed much? Was her untarnished 
quality gone? Almost it would have to be. The girl doesn’t matter, 
he told himself. But that had ceased to be true. She mattered very 
much. Right now, right this day and hour, she was the most potent 
political force in the nation. Paul Barras, hated by all, would not 
keep his footing ten minutes in the storm that would follow the 
sentimental realization that a new Jeanne d’Arc was among them, 
big with a child, a Dauphin who was free of the taint of Versailles. 
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By God, what a show I'll make of it when we find her! Jean Vert 
thought. 
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Hoping to meet her new friends there, Jeanne hurried into Du- 
pin’s. At the first table, watching the stairway with her dark lively 
eyes, was the Montansier, dressed as always in bright yellow with a 
turban wrapped round her head. She waved a jeweled hand at 
Jeanne. “Over here, my dear. I’ve been waiting for you.” 

Jeanne hesitated. She could run away. If the Montansier had asked 
her friend Paul Barras why his police were looking so hard—— But 
she was kind to me, Jeanne thought. I ought to listen to what she 
has to say. She went over, her feet dragging a little, her eyes anxious 
and pleading.” 

Monsieur Dupin saw Jeanne and waddled up, eager to discuss 
the events of last night. “Get along with you, Edouard Dupin,” the 
Montansier said good-humoredly. “We have too much to talk about 
to put up with your enthusiasms. You can bring us a bottle of wine. 
No food. My dinner is planned at home tonight.” 

“No one dines at home these days, Marguerite,” Dupin protested. 

“My way is to set fashions, not follow them. I am dining at home 
and Jeanne here is dining with me, though [ll cut your heart out if 
you mention it to anyone. Edouard, you’ve been seeing this girl 
once a day for quite a few months, haven’t you?” 

He nodded, smiling at the frightened girl. “My favorite customer. 
Very appreciative. She eats food as it should be eaten, slowly, with 
enjoyment.” 

She lowered her voice. “You won't be seeing her again for a while. 
But don’t worry about her, she’s with me, she’s all right. If anyone 
asks about her, say nothing. No matter who it is who asks, say noth- 
ing. One day soon I'll come here and explain everything. Now bring 
the wine.” 

Jeanne said quickly: “The officers who were here last night. You 
can tell them if they ask, Monsieur Dupin. In fact, I wish you would.” 
Maybe they would rescue her a second time if she was being led 
into danger graver than last night’s had been. 

But Marguerite Montansier waved her jeweled fingers and said: 
“Let it hang, Edouard, let it hang. I think not, but I'll let you know. 
Run along now.” He trotted off obediently. She said to Jeanne, “What 
officers?” Her eyes were sharp. 
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“They were very kind to me.” 

“How long have you known them?” 

“Since last night.” 

“And yet you know them so well already that they must hear 
everything about you! Well, we'll see, we'll see. Jeanne, give me 
your hand.” Obediently, she did. To her horror, the old woman lifted 
the hand and kissed it. 

Jeanne snatched it back. “What was that for?” 

“My dear girl, why didn’t you tell me why you were hiding from 
Paul?” 

“How did you find out?” 

“We have a mutual friend.” She leaned and whispered. 

Jeanne turned pale, a long thrill of hope and joy shot through her. 
It was over. The loneliness. The secrecy. The unguarded, unpro- 
tected life that had been hers. De Batz was still alive, still interested 
in her. He would smuggle her out of France to a safe place. And 
the paper she carried folded between her breasts, he would take to 
the Holy Father at Rome, as he had promised. The long loneliness 
was over. 

She put her head down on the back of her hand. 

In spite of her rough ways, the Montansier had great understand- 
ing. And she knew the district well, in fact she was its presiding 
spirit. It was easy to guess what the child had been through. She 
touched Jeanne’s hair lightly with gentle fingers. “I’m proud of you,” 
she said. “All France will be proud when they know.” 

Dupin came back with glasses and the bottle. “You say you're 
taking her away with you now?” 

“Yes. Yes indeed.” 

“But she has only three of my recipes left to eat! Can't you wait 
until she has tried them?” 

The giggling that seemed to afflict her whenever she was touched 
broke out again, and Jeanne lifted her head and showed them her 
wet cheeks and smiling childish mouth. “Yes,” she said, “Monsieur 
Dupin’s house has one hundred and sixty-seven different recipes for 
cooking an egg, fancy that!” 

The Montansier smiled. “Everyone knows about Edouard’s egg 
recipes, but how did he ever persuade you to eat them all?” 

Dupin said, “There is no better diet for pregnancy, any doctor will 
tell you as much.” 

Sharply, “How did you know about it?” 
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He looked at her with astonishment. “Good God, Marguerite! Since 
when have you imagined me to be blind?” 

“Oh. Yes. Of course, I was thinking of something else.” She waved 
her hands. “Go away, Edouard! You're distracting me. Someday she 
will come back and eat the three other recipes. Just keep in mind 
which ones, I don’t think we'd better stay to drink the wine after all. 
Some other time. Here’s your money for it, and if her officers come, 
you may say it’s a gift from her, but under no circumstances tell them 
anything else! Later, later, Jeanne. We can always get in touch with 
them later if you really wish it. Come along now. For all I know, he’s 
waiting, I didn’t say when on Tuesday he was to come. Come on, 
come on!” And she sailed off, dragging Jeanne after her. 

Her carriage was outside. She thrust Jeanne into it and hoisted 
herself up the low step and dropped to the soft cushions with a plump 
sigh. She fanned herself. “Hot. Miserably hot. We either shiver or 
freeze. Why didn’t they think of that and build Paris some place 
where there’s a decent climate? Bayonne. I come from Bayonne. 
Lovely! Why didn’t you tell me? Good Lord! Walking off like that, a 
child alone in such a condition—surely you knew I could be trusted 
that far!” 

“I wanted to trust you, madame. But he told me to say nothing 
to anyone.” 

“Jean told you that?” Jeanne nodded. “Good advice on the whole, 
but you might have made an exception. Well, what about it? Who 
have you been telling? 

“No one.” 

“Where are you living?” Jeanne told her. “Yes, yes, 1 know those 
girls, good girls, though not the right companions for you now, of 
course. That’s not to say I’m any better, but you'll have to put up 
with me. I loved him, Jeanne. The little Louis-Charles. You must tell 
me all about him.” 

“Of course, madame. I’ve wanted to talk about him to someone 
who” —her mouth trembled—“loved him.” 

“You loved him. Good. The children of loveless matings never 
amount to much. I’ve always believed that. I'll try not to ask you un- 
seemly things. Though I confess I’m curious, I never rose quite that 
high myself, though I got as far as Orléans and Artois. Look, there's 
a carriage before my place now, perhaps it’s Jean. I think we'd better 
use the rear entrance, no sense having a lot of people see you going 
in. Are you feeling all right? Not tired? Not overexcited?” She leaned 
forward and began screaming at the driver. “The other entrance. The 
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back entrance, you fool!” She said to Jeanne, “What a time I had 
finding you! You can’t have gone around the district much. If you 
hadn’t been noticeably pregnant, I should never have found you at 
all, I don’t think. Do you know that Paul is about to require every 
pregnant woman in Paris to register herself with. Public Felicity? 
And carry identification. We found you just in time.” 

“No,” Jeanne said, “I didn’t know that.” 

“When is the date? When do you think it is?” 

She’s far more excited than I am, Jeanne thought. “October or early 
in November, madame.” 

“Don't speak to me as if I were royalty, child. I shall have to learn 
to speak that way to you, I suppose.” 

“Oh please don’t!” 

“Now, now, let de Batz handle it. We know what is best for you.” 
The carriage stopped finally, and she whisked Jeanne out and la- 
bored out herself, hurrying them both through the small courtyard 
shaded with dusty plane trees and into the house through the servy- 
ant’s entrance. In the crimson-and-gold apartment again, Jeanne let 
her eyes dwell thankfully on the dainty rosewood desk. “Madame,” 
she said, “I have more than half of your gift of money. Here it is, 
thank you very much.” 

Marguerite Montansier merely looked at her. The matter of money 
was so far from her thoughts that she could not imagine what Jeanne 
was talking about. “Yes yes. It wasn’t Jean, I suppose. Someone for 
one of the girls. Well, hell be along. Are you hungry? Do you want 
to wash up? What are you holding that thing out to me for?” 

“The money,” Jeanne said. “It has the rest of your money in it.” 

“Yes yes, I thought I recognized the purse. Well, put it down some- 
where. You'll have the command of a lot more of my fortune than 
that before this thing is over. And then it will by my turn to take 
from you. Who would have supposed that the daughter of the Mar- 
quis de Villefont would make a respectable woman of me at last!” 

“Did you know my father?” 

The lively dark eyes coated themselves suddenly with secrecy. 

“I knew him a little bit, yes.” I don’t think I’d better tell her about 
that, Marguerite Montansier thought. 
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They were still at table when Jean de Batz arrived in his new role 
of Jean Vert, sectionnaire. He was as unlike the fish peddler. . . the 
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dandy of the orchard . . . the drunken rake. . . the Republican tax 
collector . . . as any chance passer-by. Subdued, efficient, genial, 
these were his marks tonight. He was rather younger than Jeanne 
had taken him to be and rather more handsome. 

Although the Montansier usually dined in state when at home, 
with footmen and shining expanses of linen and gold plate, tonight 
she had ordered the meal to be served in her boudoir, at a little 
table before the fireplace. She was not sure how long Jean would 
allow the girl to stay with her, and she wanted to find out everything 
in the time she had. Then Jean Vert came in. 

He was dressed conservatively as a respectable citizen and wore 
a tight little smile for effect as you would wear a ring on your best 
finger. His dark eyes were as keen and demanding as ever. He 
walked toward them. The Montansier remained in her chair. But 
Jeanne, feeling too young to take the privilege, rose. To her astonish- 
ment, he dropped to one knee. 

“Oh don’t!” she said, in a rush of embarrassment, and sat down on 
the floor, making them equal again and annoying de Batz. 

“You have to learn, Jeanne. You may as well begin with us,” he 
said, dropping to the carpet himself. 

“But I don’t like it, you make me uncomfortable.” 

“How have you been?” 

“Very well, Monsieur de Batz, thank you.” 

“You look well. Has the babe moved yet?” 

“Oh yes!” 

“Good. How far along do you think you are?” 

“She expects her confinement in October or early the following 
month,” the Montansier put in. 

“Then I'd better suggest early in October to Volgard.” 

Jeanne’s eyes widened. “Do you know Cato too?” 

“Don’t look so startled. He’s all over that.” 

“Over what, Monsieur de Batz?” 

“Please call me by the name I’m using, Jean Vert. You must not 
forget that. Volgard would make a fireworks display of himself if he 
ever found out. I started to say that he’s over thinking he’s in love 
with you.” 

“J never imagined he did think so,” Jeanne said, blushing. 

“You have a little problem there. There is a small spot of bitterness 
in the good Volgard’s affection for you. Like the little sac in a 
chicken, if prodded it will burst and poison the whole. But you're 
a woman, you'll know how to manage him, now that you're warned.” 
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“What has Cato to do with us? Have you let him fool you, Monsieur 
de Batz? He——” 

“Vert, I told you! Jean Vert.” 

The Montansier broke in. “Don’t snarl at her, Jean. You've made 
something out of her that isn’t to be shoved around and sworn at, now 
you d better respect what you've made.” 

“You are quite right, Marguerite. Forgive me, Jeanne. Please try to 
remember, my name is Jean Vert.” 

“Jean Vert,” she said, practicing carefully. “Jean Vert. Monsieur 
Vert. Citizen Vert. Jean Vert. Citizen or Monsieur?” 

“That doesn’t seem to matter much any more. Your friend Cato— 
who would like to be called Francois, except no one can remember 
that, including himself—he prefers Citizen. But the forms are inter- 
changeable now. Why do you believe Volgard is fooling me?” 

“He’s a very determined Republican,” Jeanne said. “He’s as loyal] to 
them as I was to Louis-Charles, he told me that himself.” 

“Perhaps he believed it, but it wasn’t true, Jeanne. Cato Volgard 
is loyal to Cato Volgard. He loved the Republic because it offered 
opportunities to his ambition that the monarchy did not. The op- 
portunity I’ve been holding out to him is the greatest he’s ever had; 
he never dared even think so high and he knows it. So now he’s 
loyal to me.” 

“Already!” the Montansier remarked. 

“I remember our conversation, Marguerite. We'll talk about it again 
sometime. Please, not now. He was very bitter at one time, Jeanne. It 
seems that he misunderstood you completely. He went to prison for 
defending too valiantly what he believed was your honor and actually 
was his own self-esteem.” 

“I know. His mother told me. That’s why I couldn't stay there.” 

“As I said, he’s over it, but you must be careful with him.” 

“I’ve always liked Cato, and I owe him very much. I wouldn’t hurt 
him if I could help it. But I won't be seeing anything of him, since 
you're sending me out of France.” 

“Why do you think I’m sending you out of France?” 

“You said you would! My baby won't be safe until you do, Monsieur 
Vert.” 

“I confess it would be better, but I was too late finding you.” 

“I left a message with Dr. Voisin.” 

He started to tell her. Then he decided that the news was too sad, 
considering her condition. “Perhaps he forgot,” de Batz said, his eye- 
lids drooping. ij 
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“| know he was sick. Is he better now?” 

“Much better, Jeanne. The pain and weakness are—much dimin- 
ished.” : 

Behind her, the Montansier made an ugly mouth. Jean de Batz 
spread his hands, signifying What would you? She shrugged. 

The byplay went unnoticed by Jeanne, who was looking into the 
fire mesmerized. The past and the future were both as bright as the 
fame on the hearth. The past—Louis-Charles. The future—Louis- 
Francois. Her loneliness was over, these people cared. 

She remembered what they had been saying. “But what do you 
mean, you found me too late?” 

“The stupidest customs official or barrier guard could read your 
condition now. There was a time when you carried the seed secretly. 
That time is over.” 

*But—— 7. 

“You can’t leave France.” 

“Madame Montansier thinks they will require everyone who is 
pregnant to register and carry identification.” 

“Yes. Next week. I found you only in time. Let me tell you what 
I have done for you, Jeanne.” 

He gathered himself deliberately, to make a real impression on 
her. It was not idle vanity. She had spirit of her own, and he did 
not always understand her motives. He wanted to bind her to 
him. He saw the Montansier watching them, a sarcastic glint in her 
eyes. He would have to convince her too or take Jeanne away with 
him tonight. But it would be better to take a little more time with 
Volgard, teasing and promising before producing her, and then 
maybe Volgard would not forget which of them had found her. De 
Batz remembered a juggler he had seen once sending many colored 
balls into the air, keeping all afloat. He was juggling Jeanne, Margue- 
rite Montansier, Cato Volgard, the spurious king and his spurious 
Court in London, the Section chiefs—colored balls past counting. 
Could he keep so many colored balls forever in midair? 

“I did this for you, Jeanne,” he resumed, staring into the fire him- 
self. “When I heard about the registration, I knew I would have to 
have an Army of my own, to save you from them. You know I told 
you when I suggested this that you could count on me. Though I 
didn’t appreciate how grave the challenge would become.” 

She was listening intently. Though he did not look at her, he could 
feel her lean gratefully against his shoulder and press his hand 
lightly. She made no further move but her feelings were clear. That's 
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part of my secret, he thought, I know what others are feeling. They 
seldom know about me. I suppose it’s because I feel so little. 

“T have your Army, Jeanne,” he said then. 

She sighed. Each step of the way had been destined, prepared 
for her, as it had been for that other Jeanne. Jeanne! Army! Shining 
mail. Fleur-de-lis. And the white horse to ride. I have your Army, 
Jeanne. The Army, the Dauphin, and Jeanne. She sighed again. 

He realized he had stirred her beyond what he had hoped, and 
wondered why. “You can see the chance I’m taking,” he went on. 
“Volgard is my immediate superior. If he ever found out who I am 
—there’s a price on my head even higher than the one on yours.” 

“On—me?” Jeanne said, astonished. 

“Didn't you know?” 

She shook her head, wondering. 

“You must accept it, that you are important to many people. ” He 
reached out and patted her hand. The gesture was sincere. When 
she wasn’t shaming his conscience, he liked her. Her peculiar virginal 
quality had not been lost after all and had the same power to make 
him uncomfortable. “I got you into this,” he said. “ll protect you no 
matter what risks I have to take.” 

The Montansier said, “Don’t forget whose idea it all was.” 

“I just said that,” de Batz replied. “I know it was my idea, that’s 
why I must take every risk for her now.” 

“You are very good,” Jeanne said softly. 

A snorting sound behind her was surely the Montansier. 

“And now, to protect us both, there are things you must do too, 
Jeanne.” 

“Anything, Monsieur de—Vert.” 

“Yes, that’s one of them, remembering that name. Another is getting 
along with Volgard. He liked you once, he will again, if you try. No 
one is more important to us now.” 

“You don’t try to make people like you, monsieur,” Jeanne objected. 
“No one could like a person who was trying to be liked, for a purpose.” 

“That’s very naive and not at all true.” 

The Montansier said, “Jean, don’t. She won't be clever when you 
have made her cynical, she will merely be sad.” 

Jeanne said, “May I tell you what I want?” 

“Indeed yes,” de Batz said respectfully. 

She joined her hands in an urgent gesture, then held them out 
to him. “I want to live quietly. Among plain people who are sincere 
and kind. I want my little son to be born as theirs are, naturally, 
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sweetly, without pomp, and raised up with theirs, to be singlehearted 
and true. I don’t want his childhood to be like mine was, I don’t 
want him to learn before he can understand that some serve and 
some command. I don’t want him to command anyone before he is 
_ ceady. I want him to be as I try to be myself—friendly and fair, loving 
to everyone, hand-in-hand with God.” 
There was a long silence. 
The Montansier looked at the glittering rings on her fat hands and 
her dark lively eyes held this question, Did you always look for the 
_ wrong thing then, Marguerite? And de Batz was watching the fire 
again. Which of us is Nemesis to the other? The girl to me because 
she makes me doubt my worth, or I to her, because I will change 
her before I am done, since I’m the stronger? 

The silence went on. Only Jeanne was at peace in it, having ex- 
pressed herself wholly. 

De Batz said, “I'm sorry, Jeanne. That’s not possible.” 

“Why not?” 

“Have I ever given you poor advice?” 

The Montansier started to speak, then subsided under the glare 
of those dark eyes turned black. De Batz said: “Your babe would not 
exist had I not forced my way into the Temple enclosure that day 
and suggested it to you. Isn't that right? Would you have thought of 
it? You know better.” 

“I don't know,” Jeanne said. 

Jeanne turned it all over in her mind. She remembered the vow 
she had made the day she met Paul Barras. I'll never go against you 
again, Jean de Batz, she had vowed. But she had been hysterical 
with fear then. Now that life had come into her child, all was differ- 
ent. She felt him now. She cared about nothing, no one, but his 
welfare. Yet that desperate day of her promise loomed as she re- 
membered—the cold windy streets, the loneliness and the fear. I will 
never go against you again, Jean de Batz, she had said. 

But she remembered an idea of hers, that the tender simple years 
of her child would be the best years of her life. The years of lifting 
up the baby into growth, into intelligence, into the love of God. She 
had reserved that time for herself, saying, This is my reward. Had 
that been selfishness? Was the angel here now, side by side with de 
Batz, as on that other day in the orchard? Was he saying to her as it 
was said to Abraham about Isaac, “Offer him to the holocaust?” 
She asked and listened, remembering as she asked that the ears of 
her spirit were deaf, the eyes of her soul were blind, she was an im- 
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pure Jeanne, not fit to bear standards and hear voices. The angel 
was side-by-side with de Batz that other day, and Jeanne had said 
herself, I will never go against you again. 

“Do as you will with me, Monsieur Vert,” she said. 

De Batz permitted himself his tight smile. And the Montansiex 
said, half angrily, half affectionately, “Perhaps you're a great map 
after all, Jean. Let it hang, let it hang. I'll say no more.” 
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Chapter XI 


None of Jeanne’s new associates except Jean Vert was able to realize 
the nature and the extent of the battle she was fighting to save 
herself. Jeanne, loving to everyone, wished only to follow the path 
she believed God had marked for her. They made her their pawn 
and their quéen, they dressed her in costumes and rehearsed her, 
they plotted for her notice and her favors. From the moment of her 
presentation to the Section heads by Cato Volgard and Jean Vert, 
her life was changed. There were many gifts to her but she was 
robbed of her solitude, her dearest possession. Not for her the short 
daily walk through the streets. Paul Barras and Joseph Fouché had 
called off their search, they knew very well where she was now. But 
they dared not provoke the revolt by marching on Le-Pelletier to 
wrest the prize away. Now when Jeanne went out, armed men went 
with her. 

Not for her the quiet meals with only her newspaper for company. 
She was watched as royalty had been watched, and the food was 
flat, adulation is not a good seasoning. Even her rooms were not 
private, but were crowded with women in waiting who disputed 
their precedence. Although the dispensation from the Pope, which 
was to legalize her union with the dead Prince, had not yet been 
arranged, they were certain of it and hoped to secure a place in her 
good graces before the rest of France began to clamor for her notice. 
There were the five thousand men and women of Le-Pelletier, the 
eighty thousand of the combined Sections; all of them demanding. 

Through the Montansier, Jeanne sent messages to Monsieur Dupin 
and her friends in the Palais Royal, the girls who had been kind. She 
did not know whether these were delivered. No messages returned, 
and about that time the Montansier herself stopped coming. Cato 
was respectful. In time, she won back a sort of expedient friendship. 
He was her oldest friend here, the only one who had shared her 
thoughts and told her his own; her want of his lost affection might 
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have touched him had he read it correctly. Vert knew, but would 
not help; a strong alliance between them might embarrass him. He 
watched everything with his cool dark eyes and wondered how long 
the essential Jeanne could hold out. It was her undefiled conviction 
that lifted them all to a plane above themselves, transforming what 
would have been a clever stage show into a fiery Crusade. 

The great test had been her presentation to a meeting of the other 
leaders. They were intelligent men, not to be led by the nose as they 
led their factions. Cato Volgard opened the meeting with a long 
speech in which for the first time their difficulties were acknowledged 
candidly. All the chiefs were there, and their aides, from Sections 
Arcis and Brutus, Butte-des-Moulins, Théatre-Francais, and Temple 
and Mail and the others. 

“You know where I stand,” Cato said to the assembled chiefs. “] 
am dedicated to the principals of the Rights of Man. Nothing will 
attract me away from that loyalty. Liberty for all, equality before 
the law, fraternity in daily affairs, these are the things I believe in. 
Some of you do not. I don’t expect that you will be ready to give 
me my way entirely, any more than I expect to surrender my ideas 
in favor of yours. What we need is a leader and a program and a 
rallying point that are acceptable to all. I am not fit for that leader- 
ship, because I represent a faction, as you do.” 

And all their faces showed doubt of themselves, because it was 
true, they needed a kind of leadership for which no one of them was 
fit. Cato lifted his voice and continued: “Not since the days of 
Charles Seventh has France stood more in need of leadership sent 
from God. In those times, Jeanne d’Arc appeared. Her heart was 
pure. Jeanne, if you still love France, come back!” 

And Jeanne appeared. Her body gleamed in mail. The Maid’s 
standard was in her gauntleted hand. Her bright hair fell silkily over 
her shoulders. Her little face was passionate and dedicated, her gray 
eyes glowed sternly. Without her integrity, the appearance would 
have been a clever illusion, a mummer’s trick. Because she believed, 
even Jean Vert was able to forget that the suit of mail was sewn of 
circular pieces of glittering material which Jeanne herself had said 
resembled the scales of a fish. Even he noticed that her gilt head 
gleamed with light’ The chiefs were moved even before they 
Jearned her right to appear like that. 

Jean Vert told her story. Insensible himself, he was expert at excit- 
ing the sensibilities of others, Hearing her story, in his words, was like 
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listening to an old legend, grave and religious and beautiful. Exalta- 
tion carried them all. 

It was only the beginning of what was expected of her. That pure 
fire must be given to all. She made speeches herself, the words drawn 
up coldly by the quill of Vert, but the delivery her own, spirited 
and graceful, with a ring of greatness and truth. Or, mounted side- 
saddle on a horse old and quiet, but as white as the Maid’s had been, 
she reviewed the troops in the fine, crisp, early September days of 
hope and decision. The ragged citizen army was transformed. Wher- 
ever and whenever she appeared, she saw a facet of her dream re- 
flected back to her out of the mirrors of loyal eyes. Their shouts 
and stampings and oaths of allegiance beat down upon her. 

At the same time she fought blindly to remain herself. Vert ad- 
mired her but would not help. In six months or a year, she would 
be just another wench. Too bad, but they needed her now. He knew 
perfectly what Jeanne only sensed, that inspiration is a lonely thing, a 
dream shared too often becomes wingless. Nothing else had had the 
power to tarnish her, but their fevered love would; she would gleam 
less and less brightly. He was sorry it had to happen, but the game 
was worth the candle, tall and pale with the dedicated fires on her 
head, burning slowly, burning down, burning out. 
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Cato Volgard had never resigned himself to General Danican’s 
military leadership. He sounded out Jeanne. She said, “He’s all right, 
I suppose. But he has no flame.” As she said it, she remembered 
Captain Junot’s tale of his general at the taking of Toulon. Imagine 
Danican sleeping on wet ground to be with his guns! Imagine him 
firing a piece himself after the gunner was killed! “I know the general 
I'd like to have,” she told Cato, “but the rest of you would think he 
was too young, I suppose.” 

“Who is that?” 

“I don’t know his name, but you do, he’s a friend of yours. He’s 
very slight and thin and speaks with an accent. He’s a Corsican.” 

His eyes glittering, Cato said, “How did you meet him?” She told 
the story. Cato said, “Did he seem to like you?” 

“He seemed to.” 

He stalked across the room and pulled the bell cord. When a serv- 
ant answered, Cato told him to find Jean Vert and send him here at 
once. He turned back to Jeanne and said, “Congratulations, madame. 
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Apparently you have a gift for choosing talent. I really believe Gen- 
eral Napoléon Bonaparte is the greatest soldier in France.” 

“Is that his name?” 

“Yes.” 

“But if you think so much of him, why didn’t you ask for him in the 
first placer” 

“I did, but he refused. He might feel differently now that youre 
in it.” 

Jean Vert came in. He looked at them humorously. “What are you 
two so excited about?” 

“She doesn’t like Danican any better than I do.” 

“You dislike Danican? Why?” 

“I don’t dislike him, but he hasn’t any flame,” she said. 

“But you supply that very adequately.” 

She shook her head. “Soldiers ought to love and trust their generals, 
that’s what makes for victory.” 

His humorous look deepened. 

“Danican is all right, I suppose,” Jeanne said. “He’s very pleasant 
in his manners, and he seems at home on a parade ground, and his 
seat on a horse is wonderful. But——” 

Jean Vert laughed aloud, slapping his thigh. “That’s as sorry praise 
as I ever heard! And uncomfortably close to the truth. Perhaps you 
are right. Do you have another suggestion, or are you merely anxious 
to get rid of Danican?” 

“I want General Bonaparte.” 

“T never heard of him.” 

“Yes you have,” Cato put in, “I told you about him.” 

“Oh. Your Corsican friend. But didn’t he turn you down?” 

“That was before she was with us. If you'll remember, I thought 
of her in the first place because of Bonaparte’s objections to the way 
we were organized. Perhaps he'd feel differently now. Anyway, I’m 
going to ask him. Will you stand behind me on it?” 

“I'm not sure I approve, but I see you're determined. Yes, I'll stand 
behind you. It’s late to start making switches, though.” 

“It will be a good deal later than that when Danican loses the 
battle for us.” 

“This will cause resentment at the Théatre-Frangais.” 

“Jeanne here can get them to accept it.” 

“Well, perhaps. Are you going to Bonaparte now?” 

“The sooner the better, I should think.” 

“I want to go with you,” Jeanne said. 
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Vert shook his head. “I think it would make a better effect if he 
waited on you here.” 

But Cato said, “Let her come, I think it’s a good idea.” 

“If she’s going, I will too. We'll wait outside for you, Jeanne. The 
Jeanne d’Arc costume would be best, I think.” 

The eyes of Cato and Jeanne met in the first real understanding 
since Jean Vert had brought her here. They began to laugh together. 

“What's the joke?” Vert said suspiciously. 

“She’d better go as she is, I think.” 

“Oh, if we're taking her there, let’s make it effective.” 

She said, “You don’t understand, Jean. He wouldn't like it.” 

“Oh, and why not?” 

“He’s a very sincere person.” 

“I'm not impugning his sincerity. But look at the effect you had on 
the Section chiefs. Dramatization, that’s the way to convince.” 

But she remembered that severe young face and his cool words, 
“My young friend, I’m not going to help you. You worked hard at 
making a fool of yourself.” “Let Cato and me go,” Jeanne said. “We 
know him. He isn’t like the others. You wouldn't get along with him 
at all.” 

She had remarkable insight at times, he knew. Perhaps she was 
right, that he and Bonaparte wouldn’t get along. In that case, Dani- 
can’s leadership, however uninspired, was preferable. “We'll all go,” 
he said. “She may dress as she likes. I'll alert the guard.” He went 
out. 

Cato remained with her while Jeanne bonneted and cloaked her- 
self. He was still laughing. “At that, I’d have liked to see Napoléon’s 
face when he saw you in that rig.” 

“I wouldn't,” Jeanne said. 

It was the first time she had felt shame over it. I don’t think I'l 
ever wear the fish scales again, she thought. If Jeanne d’Arc had been 
nearly eight months gone in pregnancy, she would have been too 
sensible to go strutting around in a suit of mail, even a make-believe 
one, and climbing on and off horses taking a chance of falling over 
her sword. 

I hope he does join us, she thought, he'll help me. He will under- 
stand that I just want to be myself. She remembered his companion- 
ship, blunt and kind. Cato was a soldier too, and Danican was, but 
they lacked the quality, whatever it was, of clarifying everything 
around them. I need him, she thought wistfully. I'll tell him I do 
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The guard of thirty armed men hid themselves along the darken- 
ing street, the narrow and unfashionable Rue du Mail. But when 
Jeanne and Cato and Jean Vert had mounted the steep flight of un- 
carpeted stairs to the attic room, he was out. A light was still 
burning, making a line of brightness in the gloom of the hallway, so 
he would probably be back soon. There was no one to take a mes- 
sage. Jeanne was looking tired, Jean Vert thought. It would not do to 
keep her standing here in the hallway. He tried the door. It opened. 
and he led them in. 

It was a comfortless room, very nearly bare, the only respectable 
piece of furniture a large desk, littered with papers. A narrow, hard 
bed was shoved against one wall and there was a single chair. The 
light they had seen from the hallway was the lamp burning on the 
desk, turned low to conserve fuel. Jean Vert plumped up two thin 
cushions and arranged them on the bed; it was lumpy but it would 
do for the girl to rest on. When she was settled, he began moving 
about the room, looking at everything, disturbing nothing. 

He opened the wardrobe door. There was nothing there but a 
single clean tunic and a small bundle of laundry. There was not even 
an extra pair of boots or a coat in press. He said cheerfully, “Your 
young hero is wearing everything he owns on his back!” Jeanne 
looked shocked. Next Vert prowled over to the desk. He turned the 
lamp up a little to see better and began to lift the papers carefully 
with his thumbnail so that he could scan them without changing 
their order. 

“I don’t think you ought to, Jean,” Jeanne said. 

“Is that a command, my lady? If it is, | obey you, as always. If it 
isn t——” He was talking for time, because the papers were interest- 
ing. Especially a letter on the side of the pile that seemed to be 
recent. Jean Vert could read a little Italian. He glanced at the first 
page and then the second. “Ah,” he said. 

Jeanne sat up and said, “You know I won't give you orders. But- 
please don't!” 

“All right,” Jean Vert said cheerfully; he had found out what he 
wanted to know. He came over and sat down on the foot of the 
bed. “We've got him,” he said. 

Cato, from where he was sitting tailor fashion on the carpetless 
floor, said, “What makes you think that?” 
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“Well, for one thing, there’s a letter from his mother saying she 
must have money. From the way she writes, I gather she knows 
he'll get it for her one way or another. She says Paulette and Caroline 
are running wild. Elise is behaving herself as usual.” 

“Jean, don’t!” 

“And she says if she’s going to exert any control at all over them 
she'll have to manage somehow that they’re better fed and dressed, 
because there are too many men in Marseille who are willing to buy 
chemises and white bread for the pleasure of their company. Caro- 
line, I gather, is younger than Jeanne here, a precocious sort alto- 
gether. Paulette sounds as pretty as paint, and a minx.” 

“I won't listen!” Jeanne said, holding her hands over her ears. 

“All right, I won't talk about it any more,” he promised, and pulled 
her hands down. “But surely you'll let me tell about the other papers? 
Only drawings and figures, nothing personal about them.” 

“You shouldn’t have looked at his things at all.” 

“I can't help myself,” Jean Vert said with perfect truth. “I’ve been 
doing it too many years. With good results always. Anyway, for what 
I'm trying to tell you, we didn’t need to come here. He’s making him- 
self ready to come to us.” 

“Why do you think so?” Cato said again. 

“Because there are sketches of a master battle plan for us. While 
[’'m not equipped to read them properly, I’m ready to admit that it 
looks like grand strategy and far more workable than Danican’s, of 
simply presenting arms and walking forward, himself far in the rear. 
Your one-coat general is a man of ideas. I'll be glad to make the 
change.” 

“I am surprised. It was a definite no he gave me,” Cato said. 

“Ah well, his sisters weren’t running wild with the Marseille gentry 
then.” 

Somewhere in the house a door thumped. There was whistling, 
enthusiastic and tuneless, and a rapid rat-tat-tat of boots worn by 
running feet, and a saber clattering. Jeanne sat up again. Cato 
climbed up off the floor. Only Jean Vert, far away from the table with 
its papers, felt completely at ease. 

The door hurtled back and he came in, hatless, carrying his coat 
over one arm, his tunic unbuttoned at the throat, with a small paper 
bag of roasted chestnuts in one hand. Jean Vert recognized the chest- 
nuts by their smell, but not that the bagful, costing one sou, was the 
young man’s supper. 

He adjusted quickly to the surprise of finding his room filled with 
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visitors. A necessary quality in a professional soldier, Jean Vert im- 
agined. Bonaparte seemed pleased to see Jeanne. But she looked 
back at him with a little desperate air that Vert did not like. He did 
not relish the idea of another’s having strong influence over her. Look 
out, my girl, you'll get him fired before he’s hired if you wear your 
heart on your face like that, Jean Vert thought. 

“Don’t you ever go to Dupin’s any more? Why not? I see Volgard 
found you after all. How are you, Cato? Still overthrowing govern- 
ments?” As he fired out these questions, he busied himself unstrap- 
ping the clumsy saber that was too long for his height. It dropped 
with a clatter. He kicked it away. 

“May I present my friend, General?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Jean Vert. General Bonaparte.” 

They measured each other. 

He had looked young and merry when he came in, like any young 
man enjoying himself in the St. Martin’s summer. But the deep-set 
eyes were grave and judging and Jean Vert had the impression that 
his own heart and mind were being read accurately. It was asking for 
trouble to let a man like this in with them. But Volgard is right, if 
we lose the battle, we lose everything, Jean Vert thought. Better take 
him if he’s willing. Later I'll find ways to tie his hands. 

“Sit down,” Bonaparte said, grandly offering chairs that did not 
exist. Cato sat on the floor again, and Jean Vert on the foot of the 
bed. Their host swung the lone chair around and sat on it astride. He 
began to eat the chestnuts. He did not offer to share them because 
they were few and he was hungry. He dropped the shells on the 
floor, over the back of his chair. 

“IT hope you'll reconsider that offer | made you two months ago,” 
Cato said. The other shook his head. Cato looked at Vert, and Vert 
winked, meaning Naturally he’s going to drive a bargain, but re. 
member the sisters in Marseille. 

“But listen,” Cato said. “I did some thinking after we talked that 
night. I could see you were right. All that has been taken care of.” 

“Oh. How?” 

Jean Vert said quickly, “I'd like to hear what the general’s reasons 
were.” Bonaparte frowned. “Do you object to my knowing?” Vert 
asked. 

“Not exactly.” He turned his head slightly to include Jeanne. “Your 
expression, Citizeness. | must have caught it from you that night.” 
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To Vert, “Maybe you don’t mind wasting your time, but I put some 
value on mine.” 

“Have you found employment, then, since Volgard saw you?” 

. The sarcastic question did not so.much as ruffle him. “I keep myself 
usy. 

“We're prepared to make you a rather splendid offer.” 

Bonaparte cracked and ate chestnuts. 

“But I’m not enjoying your rudeness much,” Vert added sharply. 

“Which of you is making this splendid offer? At one time Volgard 
was empowered to do it. Have you been splitting the authority 
since?” ; 

“The three of us are making it,” Vert said quickly. The thing that 
was being pointed out was the very thing he was most anxious to 
conceal, and Cato’s face showed he had noticed, and did not like it 
much. 

“Is she in this? Why?” 

He isn’t going to say yes, Vert thought, and if he did it wouldn't 
work. He is young and they are, there would be a cabal, I’d lose 
out. He stood up. “The General is right. We are wasting his time,” 
he said. 

Cato said, “Won't you talk it over with us, Napoléon? At least let 
me tell you about the new developments. Your opinion is valuable 
whether or not you see things our way.” 

“Fire away,” he said good-naturedly, peering into the paper sack to 
make sure that he really had finished the chestnuts. “Before you do, 
let me warn you. I don’t intend to go running to your enemies with 
whatever confidences you choose to give me. But if I'm asked, I'll 
join them, so be careful what you say.” 

Jean Vert said sharply: “That settles it. Don’t tell him anything. 
Come on, I’m going.” 

Jeanne said pleadingly, “Why don’t you wait downstairs and let 
me talk to him?” 

“You heard him. Anything he finds out he'll use against us if he 
gets the chance.” 

“There’s nothing to find out,” Jeanne said, “Paul Barras knows 
everything about us anyway. I need you,” she said to Bonaparte. Her 
little face looked wistful and despairing, a frightened child with the 
greatly swollen body of a pregnant woman. At once, he left his chair, 
and in that easy way of command, motioned Vert toward it, so he 
could take the place on the bed. 

“What is it, little friend?” 
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She put out her hand. He took it. She clutched his hand like some- 
one being led through darkness. “It’s all so strange,” she said. “They re 
trying to make a queen out of me. I don’t like it. They're after me all 
the time. Everyone’s eyes are like hands. They keep grasping at me 
with their eyes trying to make me stop and notice them.” 

“What are you talking about, Jeanne?” 

“It’s my baby. He’s going to be King of France someday. I’m lone- 
some there. No one’s my friend. I get afraid sometimes. I don’t always 
understand. They think I’m Jeanne d’Are come back. I used to think 
that too, a little bit, when it was just the baby and myself, but now 
I’m not sure any more. I feel like such a fool wearing that, it looks 
more like the skin of a fish anyway. I feel that they're changing me. 
Where no one ought to be changed, inside. I wish I had one friend 
I could talk to.” 

“You can talk to me.” 

“That’s what I want. Please won’t you come with us and be our 
general so I'll have one friend to talk to?” 

Jean Vert swore silently. I should have foreseen this. I should 
have spent more time with her. Of course she’s emotional. But there 
had been so much of importance for him to do. 

“IT don’t know that I can do that, Jeanne, but you may talk to me 
now. I don’t quite understand. Why do you think your baby is going 
to bea king?” 

“Louis-Charles was his father,” she said in a low voice. 

He did not let himself look startled. He said in the quiet tone he 
used toward her, “Louis-Charles was so young when he died.” 

“I know.” 

Cato said eagerly: “She’s telling you the truth. I know soldiers 
who can swear to it. And there’s a paper in his handwriting, we have 
it at headquarters, you can see it at any time. The Dauphin acknow]- 
edged her as his wife, and the child as his.” 

She continued to hold her friend’s hand tightly, trustfully, and for 
a moment Jean Vert pitied her. By what secret feminine process of 
selection had she chosen that man as her champion? She had not 
shown her doubts, he had had no idea how lonely she felt. But he 
knew that five thousand grown men and women in Le-Pelletier alone 
had leaned on this slender reed for weeks. It was no wonder that 
she felt robbed, but she should have come to him for help. She be- 
longed to him, he had made her what she was. But for him, there 
would have been no royal child in her womb. 
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Bonaparte said harshly, “This is the new development you spoke 
of, Volgard.” 

“You see what it means. You said we'd make a bloody mess of it 
if we won the battle, with half wanting Provence and the rest the 
Constitution of ’93. You said we'd be stabbing each other by nightfall. 
It could have happened like that, but then I remembered her and 
her baby. We're solidly in agreement now. The Constitution of ’93 
and a monarchy. Not Provence’s. Her son’s.” 

“Who put her up to it? You?” 

“Why, no one,” Cato said, surprised. “It was her own idea.” 

“Was it, Jeanne?” 

“There wasn’t any way of getting him out of the Tower. Not after 
Cato made me promise him like that——” 

“You say they are trying to make a queen of you. Isn’t that what 
you wanted when you planned this?” 

“Oh no.” 

“What, then?” he said, looking at her keenly. 

“It was the only thing left to do. Please, Jean, won't you go down- 
stairs and let me talk to him?” 

But Cato was saying eagerly, “Doesn’t that answer your objec- 
tions? Won't you reconsider, now that you know?” 

“It puts a different face on things,” Bonaparte acknowledged. “But 
as for answering my objections, it doesn’t quite do that. How do you 
think it sits with the men who are fighting in Italy and Holland that 
we go about spilling each other’s blood on the streets? I'll tell you. 
They wonder why, if youre so anxious to fight, you don’t join up 
and fight Austrians and Prussians.” 

Vert put in: “General Danican is an older soldier than you are. He 
doesn’t seem to have thought of that. Or let it bother him, anyway.” 

“’'m not under the impresssion that General Danican does much 
thinking of any kind.” 

Vert went on: “I understand you were an Army inspector at one 
time. May I ask, were you pleased with what you saw? Were the 
troops getting the supplies they needed, in the quantities and qual- 
ities that were needed?” 

“You know damned well they weren't.” 

“And are they now?” 

“No.” 

“While civilians prosper from their sufferings, and Army contrac- 
tors get fat?” 

bExactly-: 
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“Surely you don’t approve?” 

“No. I don’t approve.” 

“Whose fault would you say this was?” 

“Vert, I don’t like being led by the nose. The government is corrupt, 
inefficient, and vicious. Go on from there.” 

“Then why are you so unwilling to see it changed?” 

‘Tm not at all unwilling. I want it done through legislative proc- 
esses. The safety of the nation is too important to be made the prize 
of factions and brawlers.” 

“And in the foreseeable future, you see these bloodless legislative 
changes occuring? Or do you see Paul Barras becoming sensible of 
his obligations, suddenly giving up his fancy women and his high 
living and throwing all his dissipated energies into making things 
better for the Army? And——” 

Bonaparte motioned that he had had enough. “No,” he said, “I 
don’t expect Barras to change much. Are you a reader of history, 
Vert?” 

“No. Why?” 

“I recommend it. A government reflects the needs and desires of 
the populace governed. While the French were conservative and 
selfish, they had the Bourbons. When they turned bloody, they got 
Robespierre. When they tired of that and wanted frivolity, they got 
Paul Barras. The trick is knowing when to pick the pear. If you pick 
it too early, you can't eat it.” 

“It’s ripe now.” 

“No. They don’t know what they want.” 

“If you could see the unity and enthusiasm of the Sections, you 
would believe differently.” 

“You're talking about factions. I’m talking about the nation.” 

“So the people get the government they want. Always. Is that it?” 

“The government they deserve, anyway.” 

“You must think the French are very undeserving, General.” 

He smiled coolly. 

“You're Corsican, aren't you?” 

He nodded. 

“And so you have a rather low opinion of us.” 

Jeanne felt so tired, and it seemed she would never be left with 
him. She sighed softly. Bonaparte said, “Why don’t you go downstairs 
as she asked you to, and let her say what she wants?” 

“She can say it in front of us,” Vert said. 
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Bonaparte’s eyes glittered. “Is she your queen, Vert? Or your cap- 
tiveP” 

Vert controlled his temper and answered reasonably. “We are her 
friends and advisers. She ought not to want to consult with you 
without our advice.” 

“But it seems she does.” 

“Look here. Do you really expect to be employed by the other 
side?” 

“No, I don’t. There are two dozen generals in Paris and every one 
of them in better odor than I am.” 

“Will you accept our offer, or not?” 

“No.” 

“Then how are you going to get the money your mother needs so 
badly?” 

There was a hard silence. Bonaparte said, “Been looking through 
my papers, have you?” He spoke sharply without seeming really 
angry. 

“I did, yes. I wanted to know what sort of man I was dealing with.” 

“Did your action tell you as much about me as it tells me about 
youP” 

Vert flushed but persisted doggedly. “There were some other pa- 
pers that roused my curiosity. I’m not equipped to read your maps 
and logarithms. But that very able-looking plan—am I not right in 
thinking it’s the sort of thing a man would draw up if he were think- 
ing of selling his sword to the Sections?” 

“Quite possibly, yes.” 

“Then what has changed your mind?” 

“Oh. I see. You were sure of me all along, then.” He left the couch 
and crossed over to Vert. He stood there with his hands in his pockets 
and a little smile playing over his lips. “My business is to make war,” 
he said. “People who sing in opera practice their scales, and people 
who act on the stage practice their lines. And I practice war.” 

“Would you consider selling that to usP Even though you persist 
in staying out of the thing yourself?” 

“No.” 

“We'd pay a good price!” Vert said. 

“It would be useless expenditure. Danican couldn't follow it any- 
way.” 

“Is he really as ; bad as all that?” 

Cato said, “If we win, you'll come over to us. Won't you?” 

“I’m a professional soldier. If you're the government, you can expect 
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as much loyalty from me as the Convention has now. The better 
your government, the greater my loyalty. That’s the best I can do for 
you.” 

Vert stood up a second time. “That’s very complete and definite, 
General, and I can see there’s no more to be said. Thank you for 
giving us your time.” 

“Tl be along in a minute,” Jeanne said. 

Vert said angrily, “Come on, Jeanne. It’s not proper that you should 
be alone with him.” 

“I won't harm her.” 

“Let her talk to him if she wants to,” Cato said. “We'll wait down- 
stairs.” 

They went out, Jean Vert unwillingly. 

The interview she had wanted so much was finally won. But she 
was tired, and it was hard to remember the quick, anxious things she 
had wanted to say. He waited, still standing. He looked amused and 
curious. 

“You don’t like Jean,” she said. 

“Not very much.” 

“Why?” 

“I don’t know why. He is probably a very good helmsman for your 
little ship of state. Who is he, really?” 

“I'm not supposed to tell that.” 

“I thought so. Jean Vert. Too simple a name to go with that 
saturnine eye. It reeks of pseudonym. Have I heard of him?” 

“I think so, most people have. Do you really want me to tell you?” 

“I don’t want you to give away your secrets, Jeanne, no.” 

“I would like to show you that I trust you.” 

His alert expression softened. He sat down by her. “Why does that 
matter?” 

“I want us to be friends.” 

“Then we are.” 

“Tm sorry Jean looked at your papers. I told him not to.” 

“He isn’t a very obedient subject, is he?” 

“He’s so much older. He thinks he knows best, and I suppose he 
does. Do you really need money? I have such a lot of it now.” 

“Are you offering to lend me money, Jeanne?” 

“Please don’t be angry.” 

“I'm far from being angry. But I don’t understand what it is you 
want, or why you want to give it to me.” 

She made a weary gesture. “Everyone brings me money. That 
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night I met you and Captain Junot at Dupin’s——” She was not sure 
what she was trying to say. “You were different. I felt clean and 
good, afterward. You seemed to like me. I was glad.” 

“We did like you.” But she had only puzzled him more. 

“You seemed to know what was right!” she said. 

“Oh. I see. Don't let people impress you too much, Jeanne. Except 
very generally, no one really knows what is right. My ideas are a 
little more definite than other people’s, perhaps, but your Jean Vert 
doesn't exactly suffer from wobbling opinions himself.” 

“But will you advise me, General?” 

“T'll do my best. If you really wish it.” 

“Is what I’m doing wrong?” 

He looked at her keenly. “Suppose you tell me the whole story.” 

She began with the night her father shot her mother, then himself. 
Though she énly sketched the months at Saint-Lazare, she told the 
full story of the Conciergerie: her rescue by Cato, the night with his 
family, the guillotining of her prison friends next day. Then her 
meeting with Dr. Voisin, and the Simons. That led to the escape that 
was plotted for Louis-Charles and how it had failed because she was 
careless or too trustful. She told of the suggestion Jean de Batz had 
made that day in the orchard and of how she had lingered near 
Charles too long so that the attention of Paul Barras had been drawn 
to her. She described her escape and her flight to the Montansier, 
and the months at the Palais Royal, and went on: 

“All that time I was so happy. Maybe you wouldn't think a person 
who was alone and hunted by the police could be happy, but I was. 
I felt I was doing the right thing. It seemed to me that angels 
guarded me. Now it’s different. They don’t let me alone long enough 
to pray! I no longer know whether I’m doing right or wrong, and if 
I'm wrong, something terrible will surely happen. Please tell me!” 

“Why don’t you trust your friend de Batz to tell you?” 

She said quickly, “What makes you think I see him any more?” 

“You gave that away, but don’t worry. I like him better for knowing 
it, I’ve always had a sneaking admiration for Jean de Batz. Not 
many men could be hunted down by three governments and elude 
them all. And Barras is in the same position in regard to de Batz as 
he is to you, he can’t afford to make an arrest in your Section, he 
would only provoke what he’s trying to avert.” 

“But I think it’s Cato that Jean doesn’t want to know about him.” 

“Volgard doesn’t know that he is de Batz?” 

She shook her head. 
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“Nota very trustful sort, is he?” 

“I don’t think he trusts anyone.” 

“Does your baby always kick you like that, , Jeanne?” 

“He is very lively tonight for some reason.’ 

“I’m trying to imagine how it would feel to have a live king inside 
yourself, I should think you'd feel very solemn. I’m sorry to see you so 
troubled. I wish I knew how to help you.” 

_ “They make me do terrible things,” she said. 

He waited, looking attentive. She told him about the Jeanne d’Arc 
costume. He began to smile. “Jean wanted me to wear it tonight. 
I knew how you'd feel, and then I knew it was wrong to have worn 
it at all. I won't again.” 

His smile broadened. “But I imagine you look very attractive in it.” 

“We keep having to let it out at the waist. A suit of mail!” 

They laughed together. Then Jeanne said soberly: “But it isn’t 
funny. I felt like her until I dressed like her outside, now I feel——” 
She broke off, looking at her clenched hands. “As if she went away in 
disgust.” 

“Jeanne, why do you ask outside advice on matters already de- 
cided by your conscience? If dressing like Jeanne d’Arc makes you 
feel as you say, stop doing it.” 

“But I didn’t know I felt that way until I thought of showing my- 
self like that to you.” 

“If you keep flattering me like this, I'll have my head turned, and 
consent to being your general after all. I shouldn't have said that!” he 
said quickly, seeing her eager face. “No, Jeanne, I can’t. I’m sorry. I 
wish I could understand why it’s so important to you.” 

She said in a low voice, “I feel as though each step had been 
prepared for me, especially my meeting with you.” 

Her words touched some secret spring in him. He had been fend- 
ing her off, guarding himself from her, indulgent yet refusing to let 
her come close. Now she could sense the change in him, his whole 
attention on what she would say next. The essential man was waiting. 

“What do you mean?” 

She lifted her eyes. He was looking at her hard. His good humor 
was gone, 

“I'm not in love with you,” Jeanne said, being very exact and care- 
ful and clear. “But you're as important to me as if I were. No one else 
will do. I feel that so strongly, I can’t be mistaken.” 

He continued to watch her in silence, 

“I frightened myself a little,swanting so much to see you alone. 
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I've never set myself against Jean before. I knew he was angry. And 
you were just being kind—you didn’t really care whether I stayed or 
not. But I had to.do it. I’ve wanted to find you again ever since 
that night I met you. Our directions are the same. You must feel 
it too.” 

Their eyes met. He did not so much as touch her hand, but the 
communion of spirit was complete. She was safe, her course charted, 
her true helmsman at last assenting. She was safe. 
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“I don’t like it,” Jean Vert said. “It’s gone on too long. I don’t know 
why he has so much influence over her.” 

Cato said, yawning. “They are taking a deuce of a time at it, and 
none of us has had any dinner.” 

“She was tired when we came.” 

“If she talks him over to us, it will be worth it.” The foyer was bleak 
and comfortless. Cato was so sleepy he could have dozed in a better 
chair. “I’m sorry you don’t like him,” he said, “but you'll never regret 
it if he does join us, he draws troops like a magnet. He could make a 
fighting army out of sweepings. I’ve talked to men who were at 
Toulon. Yes, if she succeeds with him, it’s worth a little sleep and our 
dinner.” 

“I think we'd better go up there.” 

“You don’t want to burst in on them,” Cato objected. “If she’s got 
him right to the point of saying yes, and we push in——” 

Vert interrupted. “He’s had hours to say yes in! Come on.” 

“Very well. But I think it’s a mistake.” 

On the stairs, they could hear a gentle murmuring. He seemed to 
be telling her a story of some kind. Vert listened at the door but 
could not quite hear. He rapped and opened the door. 

Jeanne was lying back, completely relaxed. Bonaparte sprawled 
on the chair. To Vert it seemed as if he were far too close to her, 
the scene too casual and intimate when in her position reserve was 
necessary. There was a subtle change. Before, the Corsican had 
merely been amiable. I must get rid of him somehow, after the 
battle, Jean Vert thought. 

Bonaparte was. telling Jeanne about the time he had seen her 
child’s grandfather, the King of France, attempting to please the mob 
by wearing good-humoredly a dirty Liberty cap they had thrust on 
his head where the crown used to rest. The King’s face was puzzled 
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and unhappy as he toasted the Nation in cheap wine and his subjects 
screamed around him. The young Bonaparte, just out of school, had 
felt a loyalty toward that unhappy man that he never had felt to- 
ward the all-powerful King of France who kept troops in Corsica. He 
would have liked to offer his sword right then. But the one thing 
Louis refused to do, the one firmness he showed, was that he would 
not fire on his own people. Bonaparte had not then and did not now 
share the King’s patience. Then and there, he had set himself against 
any and every mob. 

As he talked, the scene formed in Jeanne’s imagination—flaring 
torches, the insults and the gibes, and the puzzled King, holding his 
thunderbolts so long that they became useless. He and Marie An- 
toinette had been guillotined, his son was dead, and nothing re- 
mained but an unborn child. That poor ghost who had learned that 
the rabble cannot be trusted must have been at her elbow, warning 
and rebuking her many times during these last uneasy weeks. 

Jean Vert was moved. The narrator's voice, harshly accented, in- 
creased the power of that story. I almost saved them, Jean Vert 
thought. Almost, that futile word, the ever not quite. 

Jeanne said slowly, “You are right.” 

It was something more than a story, then. Jean Vert looked at 
them both with sudden sharpness. Just what had been decided? Had 
she really talked him over, as Cato hoped, or had he persuaded her? 

“It’s very late,” he said. “You ought to be in bed, Jeanne.” 

“Tm not tired any more.” 

“Lam,” Vert said snappishly. 

“Jean, listen, please. The plans have been changed a little.” 

“Whose plans, Jeanne?” 

“Mine. He says that if I will bear my child in peace and rear it in 
wisdom he will be my general when the time is right.” 

Vert was stunned. There was nothing in him but the knowledge 
of disaster. He fought to recover. He must be clever and cool. 

“It’s gone too far. You can’t draw back now,” he said. 

“It’s too soon, Jean. The nation isn’t ready for it.” 

Vert felt a deep, stabbing anger. He knew she was quoting 
Bonaparte. But she was his, not this Corsican soldier’s. He had 
created her. She had no right to turn away now. 

He saw how it had been done. Bonaparte had probed until he 
found in her the simple, original dream. Jean Vert remembered 
clearly her statement at the Montansier’s of what it was she hoped 
for. What she had been given.was vastly different. Bonaparte had 
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promised to give her her own dream back. That was why they were 
at peace with one another. 

“You are too clever, General,” Jean Vert said. 

Jeanne said, “It’s going to be just as I wanted, Jean.” It would not 
be their way after all—the brawling oratory, the staged appearances. 
She had not really discovered until tonight how she had hated it. 
What a poor realization it was of her own lonely dreaming! Though 
he had said nothing about that, she saw with his eyes that what she 
had been led into was shoddy and cheap. It was the inflaming of 
passions already overinflamed, the wicked use of an unborn babe to 
make men fight in the streets like dogs. It was no way for her hero 
king to enter his kingdom. 

She looked at Vert and Cato peacefully. 

Cato was aghast at this development. “My God, Napoléon, why 
did you want to do that? We can’t let her go now.” 

“You will have to resign yourself,” said his friend, his eyes amused. 
“You were a fool to bring her here, Volgard. You knew how J felt.” 

“Are you serious about helping her later?” 

“Certainly.” 

“T don’t believe you,” Jean Vert said. “You have reasons of your 
own for this. Why can’t we be frank with each other? Perhaps we can 
still reach an understanding.” 

“I doubt it. Certainly not at this hour.” 

“What is it that you want, General Bonaparte?” 

He shook his head, smiling easily. 

“Surely you owe us that much candor! What do you want?” 

“Her happiness, for one thing,” Bonaparte suggested. 

“Tm not naive, General, and I don’t think you are. What do you 
want for yourself? Perhaps we can arrange it for you.” 

“Take care that you don’t give yourself away. It’s an axiom that we 
suspect in others what we know is true of ourselves.” 

“You're very clever with words, aren't you, General?” 

“You're too angry to judge what you're saying, Vert. You'd better 
cool off before you try to discuss it further.” 

“Are you threatening me?” 

He looked astonished, then amused. “I’m giving you good advice,” 
he said. 

“Jean, stop it!” She was sitting upright, her eyes flashing. “You're 
trying as hard as ‘you can to pick a quarrel. What’s the matter with 
you?” 

Jean Vert said between his teeth, “Nothing would give me more 
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pleasure than to settle this in the usual way. How soon can you 
arrange about a second?” 

Bonaparte laughed. “Don’t be a fool. That’s no way to settle any- 
thing.” 

“Well! Our brave general has a broad stripe of yellow right down 
his back.” 

Cato said indignantly: “Don’t be an ass, Vert! He manned a gun 
that the enemy had the range on. For God’s sake, cool down.” 

With a really admirable effort, the Gascon reined himself in. He 
was panting like a runner. He looked as if a nudge would detonate 
him. 

Cato said in a conciliatory tone: “You're too good a sort to trick me 
like this, Napoléon. I’ve always liked you, back to the days when 
we both knew Augustin. If you can’t see your way clear to come in 
with us, well, it’s too bad. I’d like to have you, but you're not going 
to push me off a cliff, are you? The whole affair is built around her. 
We can’t get along without her, you know that.” 

“Five thousand of you hanging around the neck of a fourteen- 
year-old girl? You ought to be ashamed of yourselves.” 

“Youre deliberately misunderstanding me. She’s our rallying point, 
that’s all I meant.” 

“Tf you really have the organization and the program to overthrow 
the present government and set up a better one, you shouldn't need 
any other rallying point. Leave her out of it at least until she’s had 
her baby. She’s far too young and frail to face the ordeal her stalwart 
advisers have prepared for her.” 

“IT told you I didn’t have anything to do with that!” Cato said 
angrily. 

“But your friend there made no comment.” 

“He didn’t even know her then.” 

Bonaparte turned his head slightly, and gave the spurious Jean 
Vert a look that was knowing and wicked, but he did not pursue 
it further. “I don’t know why you argue with me,” he said. “The 
decision is hers. If you can win her back, do so, but in common 
humanity, leave her alone for the rest of tonight. This grand debate 
began nearly six hours ago. As for myself, I'm going to ask you 
politely to take your quarrel somewhere else. I’m tired of it.” 

Jeanne said in a low voice, “Don’t send me away with them.” 

“Do you want to stay here? I could find another room, I sup- 
pose. 
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Jean Vert said, “Do you object to letting me know what your new 
plans are, Jeanne? After all, I’m interested.” 

“He’s sending me to the family of Captain Junot.” 

“Here in Paris?” 

She shook her head. 

“How does he expect to get you past the barriers?” 

“I don’t know. He says he can.” 

“It will be hard. Especially if someone happened to warn Paul 
Barras.” 

She stared at him. “Jean! You wouldn't!” 

“That could get you into quite a lot of trouble. Couldn’t it, Gen- 
eral?” 

“Very likely.” He was unreadable again. 

“Are you coming with us, Jeanne?” 

“No!” - 

“I think you'll find General Bonaparte has no further use for you. 
Ask him.” 

She looked at that set hard face, she could not read him either. 
Her heart faltered with dread. 

“What about you, Volgard?” asked the General. “Are you going to 
permit that?” 

Cato’s expression was mixed. He said finally, “I never would have 
thought of it myself. But if that’s what will stop you, yes, ’m with 
him.” 

Bonaparte stood up. 

“Thank you for the warning,” he said. “Don’t be frightened, 
Jeanne. I'll take care of it.” 

Jean Vert was incredulous, “You mean you're going on with it?” 

“Did you really believe that my back is striped?” 

Jeanne was saying: “You couldn’t. You're too decent, Jean. You 
couldn’t do a thing like that. You're just trying to frighten us.” 

She was right about Jean Vert. Vindictiveness was not one of his 
faults. He said quickly: “As to that, I'll make a bargain. If you'll come 
along with us now, and let us talk it over quietly and sensibly in the 
morning, I'll abide by whatever decision you make, without retalia- 
tion.” 

“Do you promise?” 

“I promise.” 

“All right, then.” 

“Volgard had better swear it too,” Bonaparte said. 

“That sounds fair enough,” Cato said. 
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Bonaparte helped the girl up. She moved heavily. She knew per- 
fectly well what a struggle was ahead of her and her dread of it was 
plain. 

“Don't let them bother you about it tonight,” he said. 

“I won't.” 

“Where are you staying?” 

“At the house across the street from Section headquarters.” 

“In which Section?” 

“Oh. Le-Pelletier.” 

“Tl either send Junot or come myself in the afternoon.” 

“Yes,” she said. “Tll be ready.” 

He kissed her forehead lightly before he handed her over to Jean 
Vert. 
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Chapter XII 


It was four in the morning when they left her finally, and she had 
given her word. 

“Go to sleep now,” Jean Vert said, touching her hair gently, “you 
are worn out. Tomorrow you'll see things in a new light. You'll see 
that I was right all along.” 

Cato said, “There’s nothing to cry about, Jeanne. Really, you're 
a very lucky young girl.” And they had gone at last, pleased with 
themselves, satisfied with her. 

She bolted her door against any possible return of the waiting- 
women and climbed into bed. The sleep she needed so badly would 
not come, the darkness frightened her tonight. As if the phantom 
warnings of the unhappy guillotined King whispered in the silence. 
It wasn’t fair of Jean, she thought rebelliously. He said we would 
talk it over in the morning. Her brain felt as bruised as if she had 
been clubbed into submission by their angry words. 

She knew she had betrayed her own cause. 

Once she had been alone, lost, and frightened of Paul Barras, and 
had resolved in her heart, I'll never go against you again, Jean de 
Batz. That terrible time had left traces that made it difficult for her 
to oppose him. And yet she knew that the decision she had come to 
with General Bonaparte was the right one. And with him, there was 
no compromise. She had to shed their influence or lose him. ’m so 
tired, she thought. 

When dawn came, her tear-filled eyes saw the light as though 
through prisms. She watched the pretty colors a long while. She was 
enough of a child yet to grasp quickly at any pleasure that would 
distract her from-her misery. The dawn should have been a gift and 
a promise: Instead, she was adrift again, with only one half of the 
map of her destiny in her own possession. Her forebodings made 
the dawn itself ominous. She should have started her journey to the 
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country today. Yesterday, when it was offered to her, she had sud- 
denly, after so many years, wanted it so—the wondrous peace. 

She remembered the pony cart she had had as a girl, the dusty 
empty roads, and to each side of her, the sweeps of pastureland or 
the sudden, handsome, rising trees; the wide expanse of blue sky, 
and everywhere the soft welcoming earth. When your child is within 
you, the demands of others intrude on the work you are doing, the 
grave, lovely, important work of forming a new life. The earth, the 
trees, the sky are company enough. 

Junot’s people would have been like Junot himself, artless and 
frank. They would not have made demands upon her. Mother Junot 
would have taken pleasure in the services women do for each other 
when one of them is wise and worn-out with childbearing, the other 
newly entered on that difficult, rewarding course. 

It isn’t fair! she thought. The dream was mine to begin with. And 
they had another dream, altogether another dream. How had she 
allowed their dream to swallow up her own? She had let de Batz 
change her vision to suit his because she wanted his support. 
Bonaparte was not like that. He remained true to what he himself 
saw. She realized that no victory of the Section troops could make 
any real difference to her. She had lost. 

The noises of morning could be heard in the house. The courtyard 
filled, and across the street, the business of the Sections went on. 
She was only their captive now, bound by chains of intrigue and 
threads of loyalty. Bound by their dream; her own was lost. 

Later, Cato called through the thin door. “Why haven’t you come 
down? It’s nearly noon.” 

“I'm too tired. I don’t want to get up. Ever.” 

“May I come in and talk to your” 

“The door’s bolted and I’m too tired to get up and open it.” 

Cato went away. 

She lay there for a long time, thinking of her once-bright legend, 
tarnished now. As Jeanne de France she had only been the prize of 
factions and street brawls. She tried to pray but had no sense 
of being heard. Why is it that God sometimes withdraws Himself 
when you need Him most? But He does not, she told herself. It 
was I who withdrew from Him when I let Cato and de Batz use 
me to gain power for themselves. God insists on human freedom, she 
realized, on your freedom to do right or wrong as you choose. He 
takes no delight in captives. + 
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Anyway, how could she be sure it had been He and not the Devil 
who had given her her dream? Once she had been so sure, but now? 
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Cato told Junot that she was not yet up. “I don’t think she wants 
to see you,” he said. 

“Tm coming with you,” Junot said. “I want to hear her say that 
herself.” 

Cato did not like it but Jeanne’s word was good, Cato knew. They 
went up together. He called through the door again. “Jeanne! Are 
you up yet?” 

“No. I'm not going to get up.” 

“You don’t want to see Junot, do you?” 

“I don't want to see anybody,” Jeanne said. 

Cato said in a low voice, “Well, are you satisfied?” 

“Yes. All right. I'll tell him.” 


Junot went away. 
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More and more Jeanne withdrew from Section affairs. Cato and 
de Batz did not try to force her into public appearances; the thing 
had its momentum now. That she be seen occasionally was all they 
required of her. De Batz knew she was unhappy. He tried in little 
ways to ease her unhappiness, but he was busy with more important 
things. He told himself that she would be happy again when the 
child came. 

The emissaries he had sent from Paris returned and reported fail- 
ure. De Batz realized angrily that Bonaparte had been right, the 
nation was not yet ready. There was not going to be a spontaneous 
movement in the provinces, as he had hoped, because the support 
of the Paris factions stood between Jeanne and France. Though he 
felt all that could be remedied once he had the power, the golden 
opportunity would have been to conquer the nation bloodlessly, the 
people’s own enthusiasm rebuilding the Bourbon throne. Had he 
waited another three years or five, it might have been possible. 

Not much later, he learned how grave an error he had made in 
his haste. Barras knew now that the rebellion could not command 
support outside of Paris. His dread of that had made him unwilling 
to take the initiative. Now he moved briskly to smash the rebellion 
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at once. Hating the errand, de Batz waited on Jeanne, and told her 
how the Convention had hired General Menou to march on Le-Pel- 
letier and arrest its leaders, in particular Jeanne. 

“Barras has reason to think that the nation at large will acquiesce 
in your arrest and the murder of your babe at birth. In time, when 
the story is really known and believed, that would be too dangerous. 
So he wants to act now.” 

She pleaded with him. “Send me out of France, Jean. Please! Don't 
let them kill my baby!” 

“You know I can’t do that. How could I get you past the barriers?” 

“There must be a way. General Bonaparte said he could do it.” 

“He was boasting.” 

“Send to him and ask him. He knew a way. Don't let them do 
that, Jean!” 

“Have a little faith in your soldiers,” he said. “They're well drilled 
and eager, and the Convention troops very well know they're being 
made to fight for a pack of cynics and robbers.” 

But Jeanne was frightened. Though she despised Barras, she was 
lawful—she respected the part of him that was the government. The 
idea that the government of her country had singled her out as a 
traitor, that armies would march and men would die only to see her 
punished, convinced her there was no chance for her army of ordi- 
nary citizens. 

On the day of the battle, she huddled in a chair, crying with 
terror, feeling the little movements of her child, the little King. How 
had all this happened, when her dream was so different? She hud- 
dled in the chair and the tears coursed down while the troops she 
herself had drilled in crisp days fought through this sodden one, 
shouting her name. By nightfall, Menou had withdrawn, beaten. 

That night she presided at a glittering reception of her victorious 
Section officers, while members of the Convention sat in night- 
long debate as to which of twenty available generals they would 
employ in place of the failure of Menou. Toward dawn, Paul Barras 
came before them in full regalia, and offered to be their general 
himself. 

It was a move to gain full powers as a dictator. They knew that, 
yet accepted him; they were as frightened now as Jeanne had been 
before the battle. But Barras had no intention of risking his elegant 
person in fighting. He knew a man who would do it quickly and ably. 
A fellow he had met at Toulon two years before, a little Corsican 
artilleryman. At the time, Barras had filed the memory under the 
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heading If I’m ever in trouble, here is my man. He was in trouble 
now. Eighty thousand men were under arms, marching from all] di- 
rections on a single objective, himself. 
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[f one Section could beat off the government troops with such ease, 
the armed men of the combined Sections could not fail. Jeanne was 
confident now that de Batz and Cato Volgard would succeed in 
their plan for her. However wrong they might be, at least they would 
never do her babe any actual physical harm, and it was his physical 
welfare alone that had become important to her since her terrible 
fright. 

She was asked to make an appearance when Le-Pelletier marched. 
At four in the morning she entered the courtyard and joined the 
circle of officers. It was a wretched day. The torches that showed 
them to each other flickered in the wind, hissed and then smoked 
out under the gusty rain that soaked them through. Jeanne and the 
officers walked along the drawn ranks while the soldiers cheered. 
They had tasted blood and victory, they were a real army now. The 
fate of her child was safe with them. She remained in the courtyard 
until the last of them had marched away, wishing that there had 
been time to know each man individually. 

It was nearly noon before she left her bed a second time. The 
women dressed her in the gown that was blue and white and edged 
with silver. It fell in graceful folds dramatizing rather than conceal- 
ing her condition. Jeanne felt it was wrong to wear robes so very 
like those of the stone figure in the Grotto of her childhood. And yet 
there was comfort in being reminded of the victorious peace that had 
been there for her. And she was willing to do anything the men 
wanted, since de Batz, Cato and her army were all that stood be- 
tween her baby’s safety and the murderous hatred of Barras. 

The first runner came; the women, twittering with excitement, 
brought him to Jeanne. He reported the fighting had temporarily 
stopped. General Danican’s ultimatum was general disarmament or 
general bloodshed. Gamen and Lanjuinais were leading the debate 
in the Convention, they wanted to surrender. 

“Your son will be proclaimed king by nightfall,” the runner said. “I 
was told to tell you.” 

The excitement of the women at this news was hard to bear. Now 
that her son was about to be acknowledged, she found she could not 
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think of him as king at all. The pride and devotion she felt was both 
smaller and much larger than that. In another few days he would 
be born out of her, perfect, formed, breathing, alive. He would be 
hers to soothe and fondle, hers to nurse, to have at her side. King or 
beggar, it seemed to matter so little now when she only wanted to 
hold him in her arms. 

After the runner had gone, she heard the muffled throbbing of 
artillery. The Convention must have decided against surrender after 
all. The use of artillery surprised her. Paul Barras would never dare it, 
not in Paris itself. Danican preferred cavalry, and unless they had 
forgotten to tell her, the Sections had not acquired cannon. 

She tried to close out the battle sounds, the thought of French 
blood flowing in Paris so that de Batz could rule through her child. 
She prayed. In time it might be all right. If she never forgot what 
kind of man she wanted her son to be, if she never failed to use her 
allotted hours with him in gentle and loving instruction, she might 
yet defeat their worldliness. She prayed silently through the dark 
afternoon that God would grant her the grace not to betray her 
dream a second time. If He gave her the victory today, it would be 
because her prayers had convinced Him that she had become truly 
strong, worthy, one to whom a dream as high as hers could be en- 
trusted. 

There were no more messengers. The distant pounding of the 
artillery had stopped. At nightfall that dark day, she heard the 
sound of booted feet. It would be the new runner. One of the women 
opened the door and Jeanne half rose from her chair, turning her 
expectant face to the empty doorway. The man who called himself 
Jean Vert came in. “Put on your cloak and come with me, and the 
rest of you had better scatter and hide yourselves.” 

They all stood looking at him, trying to understand. 

“Everything is lost,” he said in a pale, uncertain voice, as though 
not convinced himself. 

A woman said, “T’ll pack a few things if she’s going away, Monsieur 
Vert.” 

“There's no time,” he said, swaying. 

“Are you hurt?” asked Jeanne sharply. But she already saw the 
blood, running from the shoulder, dripping from the fingers of his 
loosely hanging arm and falling like a red rain on the floor. 

“Come, Jeanne, there’s no time to waste—they’re after you now. 
Her cloak, quickly!” 

A woman ran for it. The heavy dark cloak was thrown over her 
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shoulders. There was not even time to change the robes and the 
dainty slippers of white kid fluted with silver. Vert pulled her after 
him, saying over his shoulder: 

“There’s nothing I can do for the rest of you. But leave this place 
at once—there may be orders to kill every woman they find here. 
. . . Hurry, Jeanne!” 

But she was too awkward and heavy to run, and his strength was 
draining from him with his blood. 

As they staggered together down the shallow stair flight he told 
her: “They brought up cannon. I didn’t think that Barras would dare, 
and Volgard was sure they were loaded with blanks. It was grape- 
shot.” 

“Where is Cato?” 

“‘Tll go up_to him myself, with my hand held out, Cato said to 
me. ‘We've been friends for years. If there is anything in those guns 
besides powder, he won't give the order when he sees me in front. 
I know him, I tell you, he’s a good friend.’ So he went up to shake 
hands with his good friend.” 

“Where is he now?” Jeanne said patiently as she struggled after 
him. 

“Blown to bits, his blood in the gutter and his hand still held out. 
That’s all that’s left of him, just his hand, still held out. He trusted a 
Corsican’s friendship—the fool deserved what he got. There!” 

He wrenched the heavy door back. Wind and rain lashed their 
faces. Jeanne’s cloak lifted and swung out in the wind, and im- 
mediately she was soaked through. 

“Is Cato dead?” she was asking stupidly. 

“Yes,” said de Batz without emotion. “Hurry!” 

Cato, her excellent brother-friend. The disappointment of the past 
weeks fell away, she remembered only their old comradeship. Cato, 
so big and vital, so ambitious, dead. Tears and rain mingled on her 
cheeks as she struggled over the slippery cobblestones hanging to de 
Batz’s arm. 

In dark uniforms in the dark night, men seemed to rise from the 
cobblestones. Her cloak streamed out and revealed her in the telltale 
robes of Jeanne de France. I always knew it was wrong to wear 
these—the words flashed through her mind like a reprove from God 
Himself. 

She felt the swift pressure of de Batz’s fingers, heard him saying, 
“Maybe a chance to help you will come.” Before she could speak, he 
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had dissolved into the night and the wind and the rain. Always she 
would think of it as that. Not how he had abandoned her, but that 
he had dissolved, no real man at all, free as pipe smoke, while she 
was captive to Paul Barras after all. 
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Chapter XIIT 


She was standing at one end of the long bare room and he, seated, 
was at the other end. Between them a small army of uniformed men 
swayed toward him, attentive and alert. He looked young and tired, 
and was very dear to her. 

She prayed in thanksgiving because the enemy soldiers had not 
taken her before her foe but had brought her to her friend. She 
waited for him to notice that she was there. He was wearing that 
same old frayed uniform coat, smudged with battle and food stains 
and dark now with rain. He was in every way the same man she 
had met at Dupin’s and whose friendship had been given her at the 
Rue du Mail—in every way but one. He had been unemployed and 
neglected then, now other men leaned toward him as important, 
powerful, and they waited on his will. 

Please look up, please see me. She stared at him, willing him to 
look at her. He would give orders about her at once, knowing how un- 
seemly it would be for her to stay here among these men. She won- 
dered how much more time she had. The pains were not bad as yet, 
she was sure everything would be all right if only he would notice 
her quickly. She stood there in her dripping cloak while the blue 
dye of her robes, mixed with mud, streaked her white-kid slippers, 
and her gilt hair, lank with rain, plastered her neck. 

At last he saw her. Jeanne smiled at him. There was no answering 
smile. He rose, still hurling orders at the others for raids on various 
Section headquarters, for house-to-house searches for hidden weap- 
ons. He strode toward her, his spurs scarring the floor, a greatcoat 
in his hands. “Sit down, madame. Wear this.” He shoved the coat 
into her hands, and swung back before she could speak to him, 

She let the dripping cloak fall, and pulled the thick dry coat 
around her gratefully. A stool was handed to her and she sat leaning 
her head and shoulders against the wall. He kept dismissing his men, 
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but more kept coming. He’s trying to get rid of them so he can do 
something about me, she thought. But they keep coming in. 

“Where is de Batz?” Bonaparte said to her suddenly across the 
length of the room. 

“He was with me until we saw your men.” 

“She was alone, General,” one of them objected. 

“No,” Jeanne said. “He was with me.” 

“I want him found. See to it, you who lost him.” 

“We'll find him, but, General, she was alone.” 

“I know her. She doesn’t lie. Get him.” 

Some more soldiers left, but the room kept filling up. Jeanne knew 
she could not wait much longer; the pains were worse. She would 
have to tell him now. She left the stool and walked slowly toward 
his desk through the crowd. Again and again she was jostled rudely 
before she could reach him. 

“General,” she said pleadingly. 

He threw her an impatient glance, and said to an aide who was 
not Junot: 

“Take her to the Director Barras. With my compliments.” 
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Hearing this terrible order, she did not stop believing in him. It 
was only when she was brought in sight of the Luxembourg Palace, 
knowing that Barras lived there, that she realized that Bonaparte 
had meant it. This was not a trick to deceive the others and help 
her. Either he could not protect her or now he did not care enough. 
Jeanne was left to wait in the guarded palace. There was a couch. 
She lay on it and the pains eased. 

Within half an hour the aide returned with five armed men and 
escorted her into a room impressive with works of art. Her enemy, 
Paul Barras, was there in a deep chair near the fire. His heavy, hand- 
some face mocked her. He dismissed the others. 

“Well, Jeanne de France,” he said. 

She pulled the greatcoat Bonaparte had given around her, trying 
to hide from Barras the blue and white robe of which she was 
ashamed and the signs of the child of whom she was proud. 

“You were a long time getting here, Jeanne,” he continued. 

She thought frantically, I must try to please him. He’s the only 
one now. I must hide it. How I hate him! If he’s pleased with me 
perhaps he'll be kind. 
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“When is your little king supposed to make his appearance among 
usP” 


She tried to answer but her throat was blocked with tears. 

He said savagely, “Come, girl, don’t antagonize me any more! 
When is the infant due?” 

She managed to answer, “Sometime this month, monsieur.” 

“You'd better call me Citizen,” he said, relaxing again. “After all, 
it’s the law. Do you happen to know, Jeanne, that the boy you lay 
with was not Louis-Charles Capet, as you may have supposed, but 
the fifteen-year-old son of a tailor?” 

She looked at him, shocked. “That is not true, monsieur.” 

“So I'm lying. Don’t you think that’s a rather dangerous thing to 
say to the head of the state?” 

Jeanne, stil on her feet before the resting man, lowered her head. 

Barras said: “There’s a paper on the table there, ready for your 
signature. It admits that your story of the child’s parentage is noth- 
ing more than a clever hoax by Jean de Batz. Yes, I know who ‘Jean 
Vert’ is!” 

So that was a Corsican’s friendship. No one else could have told 
Barras that. She remembered de Batz’s saying that Cato had trusted 
a Corsican’s friendship and deserved what he had got. 

She said earnestly: “But it was Louis-Charles. I saw him at Ver- 
sailles years ago. It was the same boy, truly it was he, monsieur.” 

“Citizen, please. Don’t you understand yet? If you sign the paper, 
I might—I might—give you the child alive.” 

“Tl sign it,” Jeanne said. 

In the firelight, his smile was coarse and handsome. 

“That’s very obliging of you. Yes, I might overlook a great deal if 
you did that. I might overlook it that you’re charged with high trea- 
son,” 

“Promise not to hurt my baby!” 

He continued smiling. 

“Promise me, monsieur!” She held her hands out to him in an abject 


gesture. 

“T’ve told you often enough—call me Citizen.” 

“Citizen Barras... I'll sign anything . . . I'll do whatever you 
say. . . promise me!” 


“You are in no position to extract promises from me, Citizeness 
Jeanne. The paper is on the desk there, quill and ink are ready. You 
may sign it if you wish.” 
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But when she did she would have nothing left at all to bargain 
with. Jeanne hesitated, looking at him anxiously, her outthrust hands 
praying to him. 

Barras said viciously: “So you want a promise from me! Very well, 
here is your promise. If I don’t have that signed paper and at once, I 
promise you you will never see your child alive.” 

She stumbled toward the desk. She did not read the waiting paper, 
there was not time to do that, she felt. She signed with driving stabs 
of the quill, feeling the pains again as hard and driving as the pen 
that signed her baby’s destiny away. 
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In the west wing of the palace, a robust woman with a red face 
was waiting to take charge of her. Though she seemed kind, she was 
a jailer, and Barras’s spy, and Jeanne refused to speak to her. The 
apartment had two rooms: an immense bedroom dominated by a 
high canopied bed and a large sitting room. But as soon as Jeanne 
was imprisoned in the bedroom the connecting door was bolted. 

She did not wonder why Barras held her captive although she 
had done his will. In the weeks at Le-Pelletier, she had become ac- 
customed to the insane intelligence of people of power. Had de Batz 
been in Barras’s place, he would have done the same thing. It was 
a matter of having the power and using it. They all seemed to need 
to do that. 

The woman undressed Jeanne and gave her a nightgown. As she 
smoothed it over Jeanne’s abdomen she lifted her hands, startled. “I 
suppose you know what’s happening to you.” 

“Yes,” Jeanne whispered. 

“How early is it?” 

“A week or two.” 

“There’s no harm in it, then, but we'd better have the doctors.” 

“Couldn't we do it ourselves?” 

“I could, yes, but I have my orders about that. Have you timed 
the pains?” 

“They're so irregular,” Jeanne said. 

“No hurry, then. Lie back on the bed, you'll feel better.” 

Later, the woman rose from her cot near the wall and came over 
to stand by Jeanne, looking down on her with exasperated kindliness. 
“Why do you keep crying like that? You’ve nothing to worry about. 
You're being watched out for.” * 
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Though Jeanne wept, she was not really despairing. The signature 
forced from her did not change the essential fact that the baby 
about to be born was the son of the King of France. Her part was 
to bear him, God would see to the rest. 
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At two-thirty in the morning, the west wing of the Luxembourg 
was ablaze with light. Doctors conferred busily. The woman tried 
to restore Jeanne to consciousness. She had been conscious through 
the whole of the pain only to slip away as soon as it was over. Jeanne’s 
eyes opened. She saw three faces pushing down on her, the woman’s 
and the two doctors’, the doctors’ faces as benign and as stern as the 
faces of sheep. 

“Where is he?” she asked. 

“Who, madame?” 

“Give me my son!” 

“A son. Yes, a son,” one of them said. 

Another said, “Later, madame. We want you to rest now.” 

She tried to plead with them to let her have the child by her, but 
her eyelids closed and she slept. 

A pale morning light showed in the room when she woke. Paul 
Barras stood by her bed, holding a baby wrapped in a blanket. Her 
arms lifted to him weakly. 

“Thank you, Monsieur Barras. Citizen Barras, I mean. Thank you! 
Give him to me now.” 

The woman, Jeanne’s jailer, sat on her cot across the room, her 
limp arms hanging between her knees, her body slumped forward, 
her face vacant except for the little eyes burning deep in their sock- 
ets. 

“Give him to me!” Jeanne pleaded. 

Barras looked at her almost tenderly, as though he was pleased 
with her, or she had touched his heart. 

He bent over and laid the bundle beside her on the bed. It was 
moments before she understood that he had given her the baby— 
dead. 
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There was nothing to be gained. Why had he indulged himself 
like that? Paul Barras could not get her contorted face out of his 
mind. His ears rang yet with her screaming. My God, what had he 
done? I hated her. That’s why I did it, Paul Barras thought. 

But how can a grown man, the most powerful personage in France, 
hate an unfortunate child? Shivering, dripping, stained with the 
colors of that fantastic dress—why had her helplessness roused him 
so? There was the phantom thought, Was it de Sade’s blood show- 
ing itself at last? 

He had always been ashamed of that terrible old kinsman of his, 
the limping monster who tortured and murdered servant girls to 
collect materials for his erotic novel Justine. Paul Barras had seen 
him come stumbling into the light of day from the Bastille on the 
famous day. And he thought then, When you start tearing down 
prisons, you set de Sade loose in the world again. 

Am I myself sick like de Sade? 
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Days and nights Jeanne lay unconscious, gripped by fever, tended 
by the jailer who was so skillful and considerate a nurse. After the 
fever, Jeanne would know for an hour or two each day that her baby 
had been murdered. Then the terrible fact would dissolve into fog. 
These periods of escape became shorter as her strength returned. 
Though she wished to die, her own young body and nature were 
her enemies. The woman insisted that Jeanne sit up for longer 
periods each day, and Jeanne did not feel strong enough to resist. The 
creature apparently was sorry for her part in what had been done 
and was trying to make friends. 

“You're strong enough now to kneel down. You ought to pray,” the 
woman said once. 

“No,” said Jeanne, “I won't, ever.” 

“You are finished with God, you mean?” 

“Yes,” Jeanne said. . 

The woman crossed herself and said, “I will pray for you.” 

The priest at the Conciergerie had said to Jeanne. “Pray night 
and morning that God will reveal the work He has in mind for you.” 
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She had done so. Walking away from the guillotining of her prison 
friends, she had asked for a sign. She had entered the café where 
Dr. Voisin was, and the Simon woman. It had begun there. And 
again, when she prayed to know what more she could do after her 
vow to Cato, Jean de Batz had come to her. The angel she thought 
had spoken from the mouth of de Batz saying, Bear the Dauphin 
a son—could it have been the Devil after all? For how could God 
deliver her into the hands of the murderer of her son? 

Her position was desperate, but she did not very much care. Her 
friends were scattered, and the money given her by the Section lead- 
ers must have been confiscated long ago. She could hardly stay in the 
Luxembourg forever. 

One day a dry little man with a self-important air came to see 
her. He was a lawyer, he said, and told her jailer, “You can leave 
now. I have a private message to her from the Commander of 
Paris.” 

“Tl be just outside the door,” the woman said. 

“I don’t know any Commander of Paris,” Jeanne said. 

“I mean General Bonaparte, madame.” 

So that was his reward. “Commander of Paris” sounded very im- 
portant and prosperous—no doubt he was glad of the money to send 
to his mother and his sisters. He didn’t at all mind that honors and 
money had been acquired through her torment. 

The lawyer began to describe a piece of property near Passy. The 
mention of Passy reminded her of her Grotto. She stopped listening 
to him, imagining herself in that sacred place, peace-enfolded, loved 
and loving. The prayers she used to pray there rose to her mind. 
“_hallowed be Thy name. Thy kingdom come, Thy will—” She shook 
her head angrily, refusing to finish the words of submission. 

“_one storied structure of mortared stone with a slate roof,” the 
lawyer said. “The rooms are charming, I went out there myself. 
And an acre of ground. Outbuildings of course, for the stock. The 
property is very nearly self-sufficient, but he has settled an income 
on you anyway.” 

She was not listening. Her mind, provoked by the mention of 
Passy, still lingered in that childhood place. Without her wanting it, 
the words of the Ave Maria were forming in her thoughts. “—full of 
grace, blessed art thou among women and blessed is the fruit—” 
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Again, the familiar words of prayer started a new anger. Blessed the 
fruit of thy womb, perished the fruit of mine. 

The lawyer realized she was not really hearing him. Though she 
seemed poised, and was obviously well-reared, her eyes and face 
shocked him—such joyless eyes, such a drawn angry face. 

He went on patiently. “It is not a personal gift. I don’t know the 
nature of the great services you have performed for the nation but 
I'm sure General Bonaparte is equipped to judge them. Originally 
the estate was a gift from the nation to him. He has transferred it 
to you on the grounds that your services were more meritorious than 
his own. It was national property of course.” 

He had her attention at last. Her eyes were wide and stark and 
tearless and he had never seen such hatred in a human face. 

“I won't accept it,” she said. 

“The transfer has been legally made. I have no powers to change 
what he has arranged.” 

She screamed at the lawyer. “Bonaparte can’t give me anything! 
I heard him give the order. “Take her to the Director Barras, he 
said, ‘with my compliments.’ I was there, I heard him! How dare he 
be generous with me now?” 

“You upset yourself, Madame. Please don’t. The General wouldn't 
wish it.” 

“It was all worked out between them,” Jeanne cried. “If I wrote 
my name on the paper that said their lies were the truth, I could have 
my baby and go free. What a fool I am, to have trusted them!” 

“I don’t know anything about that,” the lawyer said. 

“They took my baby away and killed it and gave it back to me 
dead!” 

He was shocked. “I don’t want to hear about it!” he said sharply. 

“Tell Bonaparte I'd live as a prostitute before I would accept any 
charity of his. Tell him that!” 

Furious with a sort of inverted pity toward her, the lawyer said, 
“If you want to send insulting messages to General Bonaparte, find 
someone else to carry them. I’m not your man.” He hurried out. 

The woman came back. She looked down at Jeanne and shook 
her head pityingly. “You have to take things as they come, child,” she 
said, “The good and the bad together. That’s what living is about, 
you know.” 

She had asked the priest at the Conciergerie, what is living about? 
She had asked herself that endlessly, since. If this was the answer— 
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that you compel yourself to accept tardy and insolent almsgiving 
from the murderers of your son—then it would have been better to 
have died on the guillotine while you still had faith in God and in 
man. 
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Ignoring Jeanne’s protests, the woman went on packing the few 
things. “I won’t stay there, you know,” Jeanne said. “I'll escape the 
very first chance I get.” 

Her patience frayed, she answered curtly. “You won't have to. 
You can walk out any time you have a mind. You seem to think the 
place at Passy is some kind of a prison. But it’s a very pretty little 
estate that you ought to thank him for on your knees. When he finds 
out how you really feel, I expect he'll take it away from you as quickly 
as he gave it, and then what will happen to you, I don’t know. You 
have to go somewhere. The Director Barras doesn’t want you around 
here any longer.” 

The name of the old enemy was meaningless to Jeanne now. 
Hatred of Bonaparte was like a falcon that had swooped down on 
and devoured that older paler hatred of Paul Barras. She was glad 
she was going to see Bonaparte; to tell him, face to face, how she 
hated him, would relieve something pressing on her unbearably. 

Their carriage stopped before an exquisite small villa on the Rue 
Chantereine, which resembled a country road. Jeanne’s jailer got out 
and motioned for her to follow. An elegant woman received them. 
She was dressed in soft violet and fine jewels, and there was an odor 
of violets when she moved. Her eyes, violet too, were vague and 
kind. 

“I am Madame de Beauharnais. The General will see you but 
there’s someone with him now.” She rang for cakes and wine. 

Jeanne wondered about the de Beauharnais, why she was here in 
the General’s house, or was he in hers? Then Junot came in. 

“I am glad to see you again, Mademoiselle Jeanne,” he said, and 
when they were in the hallway together, he added, “You know how 


sorry I am about—what happened.” 
The real sympathy in his voice and face brought hidden tears to 
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the surface. Junot, upset, pleaded with her. “Don’t go in there crying, 
he can’t bear to see a woman cry, and he’s waiting for you.” 

The mere thought of him was sufficient to dry her eyes. “I’m all 
right now,” she said coldly. Junot tapped on a door and opened it, 
and gently moved her in. 
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The General was out of place in that feminine room. His spurs 
dragged the thick carpet. Dried mud from his boots flaked and 
turned to dust on the cream and robin’s-egg-blue furniture. She 
noticed that his coat was new, his tunic spotless and fresh from the 
iron. The Commander of Paris. . . . No doubt the new clothes and 
the violet lady waiting for him made it worth while. 

“What is your objection to living in Passy?” he fired at her. 

“It isn’t Passy I object to, General.” 

“You don’t look well, Jeanne.” 

BN Oe 

“You're too young to spend the rest of your life grieving over what 
couldn’t be helped.” 

The sheer callousness of it silenced her—his words now together 
with those of the order: “Take her to the Director Barras. With my 
compliments.” 

Bonaparte walked up to her and rumpled her hair in that familiar 
way of his, as though she were another sister. She flinched, and it 
was as insulting as a slap. He dropped his hand and stared at her. 

“Are you displeased with me?” 

“[ hate you,” she said simply. 

“Why?” 

“You know why.” She stepped away from him as though his near- 
ness was unpleasant. 

“Sit down, Jeanne.” He nodded toward the blue divan near the 
fireplace. “We have things to say to each other, it seems.” He pulled 
a gilt chair around and sat down astride it. She remembered another 
time when he was astride a chair like that, dropping chestnut shells 
over its back onto the floor. “Tell me why you feel as you do,” he 
said. 

“I don’t want to talk about it. You know what you did.” 

“Did I seem rude that last time we saw each other? I had so much 
to do.” 

She bit her lip and looked away from him. What a consummate 
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actor he was! Anyone seeing his face then would have said he was 
really concerned for her, really sincere. 

“The Commander of Paris has a strange way of amusing himself,” 
Jeanne said bitterly. 

“Madame Pocci wrote me how you've been acting. I hoped she 
had exaggerated.” 

“T don’t know who that is.” 

He said dryly, “Had you failed to notice that your room at the 
Luxembourg was occupied by another person as well?” P 

So that was the name of the nurse-jailer, Barras’s spy. Madame 
Pocci. An odd name, as sensible and as ugly as the woman herself. 
Jeanne shrugged. 

Bonaparte said, “We talked once about a game they played in the 
Army, with mascot dogs.” 

She nodded, remembering. That was the night he had saved her 
from the Gilded Youth, only to use her later as a pawn in the game he 
played for advancement. 

“I'm reminded of that often when I see how things keep turning 
out for people. You're not the first to be hurt for doing what you 
thought was right. You must know that. You jumped for the Dauphin 
of France, very well, that time you guessed wrong. Another jump, 
and the blow may fall on me instead. There’s nothing to do when it 
happens but pick yourself up and wait for the next order, and hope 
to do better.” 

She did not comment. 

“You told me when we talked about it you couldn’t see how the 
dogs ever kept up with the political shifts. And they can’t, of course. 
So one of them obeys a clear command and gets a blow or a kick 
instead of the tidbits and pettings he thought he was earning. But I 
don’t know of a case where one of the dogs turned mean and bit 
somebody in his disappointment. Surely you should show more love 
and trust toward God than the curs show toward us? But I don’t want 
to preach to you, Jeanne. That’s too far out of my line altogether.” 

She did not say anything. She stared at him with an unwavering 
hatred. 

He frowned and sighed and moved in the chair restlessly. “I liked 
you,” he said. “I believed you had a high and willing heart. I would 
not have expected this from you. As much suffering as you caused 
others, I would have thought you'd be ready when it was your turn. 

“T never hurt anyone,” she said angrily. “I never did.” 
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“Not intentionally, perhaps. You were the cause of many hurts. Dr. 
Voisin, for instance, what about him?” 

“What about him?” 

“Don’t you know how he died?” 

“He died of old age.” 

“He died under torture, for your sake.” 

She was silent and frightened, she did not want it to be true. She 
asked him with her eyes to deny it. His face severe and judging, he 
nodded once, yes. 

“I don’t believe it,” she said. “How would you know?” 

“There’s a transcript of the questioning in the secret records.” 

“If the records are secret how would you get to see them?” Then 
she realized herself the Commander of Paris would have access to 
the records. 

“Voisin knew where you had gone when you left the Temple. 
Didn't he?” 

“He sent me to a friend of his.” 

“Fouché guessed it and was determined to make him speak. Voi- 
sin was determined that you and your little son should have your 
chance. He gave his life to give you that chance.” 

“But he didn’t know about my son.” 

“He knew at the last. Fouché told him.” 

He waited. When she did not say anything, he said: “Your doctors 
have told me that your labor was uncommonly painful. So you know 
about pain. Dr. Voisin’s lasted a long time. He could have stopped 
it. All he had to do was say what Fouché wanted to know. He could 
have stopped the pain and gone free. Instead he bore it, and died. 
For you.” 

While he was speaking, it seemed terrible. But then it was so 
long ago. The beat of anguish for another faltered and stopped, the 
too familiar beat of her own took its place. 
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Bonaparte, searching her face, said, “If the fate of the old doctor 
fails to move you, perhaps that of your young husband will. 1 mean 
Louis-Charles.” 


That too was a long time ago. She shook her head. 

“How much do you know about the circumstances of his death?” 
“It was allin the Moniteur.” 

“T could tell you the true story, would you care to hear it? When 
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you disappeared, they were sure it was only a matter of days finding 
you. As it became more and more plausible that you could bear a 
living child and give it into the hands of conspirators, the only thing 
left to do was to muddy your plot at the source. And the source was 
that boy in the Temple.” 

She was listening carefully, feeling nothing. 

“The royal child was taken out of that room secretly, a deaf-and- 
mute child was put in his place. Doctors and officials and members 
of the Convention were brought there, and told that it was Louis- 
Charles, though of course it was known the royal boy was neither 
deaf nor mute. Speculation began about where the real boy was and 
how long he had been away. Are you following me?” 

“T think so.” 

“Later there was another substitution, this time, a boy at least 
five years older than Louis-Charles, thus making it plausible that he 
would be better able to have relationships resulting in issue. Also, 
he was sick, sick enough to go ahead and die. In an important death 
like that, there would have to be an autopsy.” 

“Are you making all this up?” 

“I am not. Paul Barras’s secretary is a man who believes in making 
friends where he can. He has given me a number of indiscreet con- 
fidences. Shall I go on?” 

“Yes,” she said, “but I don’t believe any of it.” 

“The boy died on the eighth of June, and there was an autopsy, 
and an official burial at Saint-Marguerite, just as you read in the 
Moniteur.” 

“Where is he now, then? Where is Charles now?” 

He smiled, as though the growing excitement betrayed by her 
question was amusing to him. He went on without answering her, 
“The deaf-and-mute child was murdered, by a means I don’t know 
about, and buried in another cemetery, Clamart. They didn’t want 
him seen again, I suppose, recognized perhaps by persons who had 
seen him before in his role as the Capet child.” 

“Is there nothing too terrible for you to do?” 

“Me?” Then he shrugged, as though it were not worth his time to 
defend his actions to her. “Shall I go on about Charles?” he said. 

“Go on if you want to. I can see that you're trying to hurt me 
again. I doubt that you can, now.” 

“I see. Very well, they had planted two boys in that room, and 
buried them both, only to make it difficult for you to prove that 
the one you knew in the Tower was the legitimate one. The original 
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boy remained, alive and in their possession. He must not be allowed 
to testify that your story was true. Barras’s secretary was sent there 
to make friends with him. Botot promised Charles that when the 
sick boy downstairs died finally, and the guard was relaxed, he 
would smuggle Charles out. 

“Botot went up there one midnight. He hited a capsule for Charles 
to swallow, saying it would put him into a deep sleep. You knew 
him, you know how he liked to be in on things. Botot had to threaten 
not to go through with the plan unless Charles swallowed the cap- 
sule. So Charles obeyed him, trusting Barras’s men. The capsule con- 
tained poison, of course.” 

“You can’t prove that!” 

“But I can.” 

“I wouldn't believe Botot any more than | believe you.” 

“I wouldn't ask you to. But I think you will believe me when ] 
tell you what Charles said as he died.” 

“I wouldn't believe anything you told me.” 

“Jeanne. If what he said means nothing to you, then you may 
think that Botot or I, or both of us, are either lying or mistaken. 
What Charles said meant nothing to Botot and it means nothing to 
me, but I believe you will know that only the true Charles could 
have said it.” 

Her hands clenching, “You want me to think that they poisoned 
Charles because of what I did.” 

“Yes.” 

“That his death was my fault!” 

“Yes.” 

“I won't believe it!” 

“When he knew he had been poisoned, he called out for you. 
Botot asked where you were. Charles told him.” 

“Charles didn’t know where I was! I never had a chance to say 
good-by to him! He didn’t know where I was! I knew you were 
lying.” 

He looked into her face with his adamant eyes. “Charles said, 
‘She’s in the grotto with him.’ ” 

The words stabbed at her intelligence like six knives, they went 
through her heart like six swords. Yes, only the true Charles would 
have said, “She’s in the Grotto—with Him.” 

“Who was ‘he’? De Batz?” Bonaparte guessed. 

“It doesn’t matter. It wasn’t true anyway.” Jeanne rose from the 
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divan and said with piteous dignity, “You have succeeded very well 
at what you wanted to do, General.” 

“Have I, Jeanne?” 

“Tl know better than to defy you again. May I go now?” 

“If you wish, I’ve done all I can.” 

“Yes,” she said, “you’ve done that.” She stumbled out, her head 
down, her shoulders shaking. 

He sighed, stood up, and leaned his shoulder against the mantle 
of the fireplace. Then he shrugged, thinking he had been mistaken 
about her to begin with, or the teeth of self-pity had gnawed away 
her essential self. 
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When he left the room, he saw she was in the hallway, waiting 
for him. “What is it now, Jeanne?” 

“You knew what Barras was like. Tell me how you could do it to 
me, 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 

“That other time you were willing to take chances for me. Re- 
member, when Jean threatened us? You weren't like this then.” 

“Did you think I could take a command under Barras and serve 
you too?” 

“I thought you knew what was right!” 

“I remember you said that. And I told you that no one knows 
what is right, except in a very general way.” 

She said wildly, “I wish I could know what you thought, that 
night they brought me before you after your big victory. I was having 
my pains and I tried to tell you, but—— Didn't you feel anything when 
you saw me standing there like that?” 

“You looked overtired and chilled through and I was worried 
about you. Quite rightly as it turned out.” 

Her laugh jarred her own ears. “You worried about me because 
[ was tired! All the time planning to send me to him!” 

“But, Jeanne, you couldn’t expect anything else. If you were going 
to hate it so much, you shouldn’t have risked battle at all.” 

She looked at him wonderingly. She had liked and admired him 
once, she had very nearly loved him. His face looked calm and cer- 
tain and his eyes met hers firmly and without apology, and he had 
just finished telling her that because de Batz and Cato had been the 
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losers in a street brawl, it was perfectly proper for Paul Barras to 
take her son from her, and kill him. 

Not until she saw his face change did she realize she had said it 
all aloud. 

“Where did you get that idea?” he said. “Your baby was never 
in danger.” 

“Never in danger——!” 

- “Not after you signed that paper, no. Did you seriously think 1 
would turn you over to him without making sure no harm would 
come to you?” 

Her wild stare alarmed him. He said gently, patiently, “I accepted 
the command after Barras agreed there would be no retaliation 
against you or harm to the child. He did insist that you sign that 
paper, and I thought it was fair enough, if you lost the battle.” 

“But I did sign!” 

“T know you did.” 

“He killed my baby anyway!” 

“My God, Jeanne!” 

“He brought it back to me dead!” 

“Jeanne! The baby was stillborn.” 

They remained staring at each other. 

“Didn't you know that?” he said. “Really didn’t you know?” 

“I thought he had had it killed.” 

“Why did you think such a thing?” 

“He brought it to me dead!” 

He looked at her strangely. 

“He brought it himself. In a blanket. I didn’t know it was dead. 
I thanked him! I didn’t know.” 

“You don’t lie. Could you be mistaken?” 

“No!” 

He swung on his heel and strode down the hallway to the door 
of the pretty salon where the violet lady had been. Jeanne followed 
him. The lady was gone. Madame Pocci was still there, and stood 
up respectfully when Bonaparte approached her. 

He said curtly, “You were told not to leave the girl while she was 
at the Luxembourg. Did you disobey me about that?” 

“Only the time your lawyer came, General. And I stood outside 
the door the whole time.” 

“Did Paul Barras come into her room after the stillbirth?” 

The woman looked scared. “Yes, General. Yes, he did.” 

“Then what happened?” : 
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Her fear deepening, she said unwillingly, “He had the little thing 
wrapped up in a blanket. He put it down in the bed with her. After 
a while she began screaming, and then she fainted.” 

He shouted at her. “Why didn’t you tell me? What did you think 
[ had you there for?” 

She had an odd personal dignity then, standing in front of him so 
respectfully, her face afraid but her voice firm and sensible. 

“Napoléon, I’ve known you since you were a little boy running 
around the streets of Ajaccio. Your mother and I were good friends 
all our lives. Her sons are dear to me, dear as nephews.” 

“I know all that,” he said, softening. 

“T told you everything I thought you should know.” 

“And who are you to decide how much I should know, Madame 
Pocci?” 

“You're much too hotheaded, you always were. What would have 
happened if I'd taken that story to you? Listen to me. It’s done now. 
It was weeks ago.” 

“I thought I could trust her with you!” 

“I did my best for her. And if there had been a way to stop him 
from what he was about to do, I’d have done it no matter what it 
cost either of us. But it was done without warning. Why ruin your 
career over it, then or now? Youre not strong enough yet to go 
against Paul Barras.” 

Jeanne left quietly, without interrupting them. Someday she 
would thank him, but today she could not. She hid herself in the 
carriage, drawing its curtains. The truth was hard to accept. Paul 
Barras had not murdered her son, he had played a cruel prank only. 
The woman who had nursed her so skillfully was not jailer and spy, 
but a friend. Bonaparte had never withdrawn the quiet strength of 
his protection. Most of what she had suffered had been the creation 
of her mind. 

She began to cry softly. Although she was relieved to know that 
the world was not populated by bloodstained monsters performing 
their villainies without compunction, she was becoming aware of the 
true part she had played. She was neither Jeanne de France nor the 
shining instrument of Heaven’s will; she was not remarkable at all. 
No high destiny claimed her or ever had. She was but a deluded 
little girl who had been presumptuous. 

Madame Pocci came out of the house. Jeanne, looking from new 
eyes, saw how that broad sensible face was lined with old experi- 
ences and disappointments, and that she walked with a waddling 
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gait. Madame Pocci in the role of brutal jailer would be impossible. 
And Jeanne should have known she was a countrywoman of Bona- 
parte’s because she talked French just like he did. 

She felt drawn to Madame Pocci now, yet Jeanne shrank into a 
corner of the carriage. It seemed she could not bear any human 
contact yet. Puffing a little, the Corsican woman climbed in. “He’s 
furious with me,” she said conversationally. “I can’t say as I blame 
him. I never dreamed you believed any such thing!” 

“It wasn’t your fault. I've deceived myself all along. Madame 
Pocci. . . .” She looked closely at the broad face whose lines were 
the map of a good life successfully lived. “What am I supposed to 
do now?” 

“Do you still feel as you did about the place at Passy?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Then we'll go there, my dear, and you'll get your strength again, 
and find happiness. And you're going to be revenged, Jeanne. Let 
me tell you what he said just before I came out. He said, ‘One day 
Paul Barras is going to be told how that morning’s work cost him 
France.’ There. Does that make you feel any better?” 

The eventual, sure punishment of Paul Barras meant almost noth- 
ing to her. She wanted something, she did not know what, but she 
knew it was not that. 
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Each small room was a delight. Fires snapped cheerfully; old 
paintings glowed; wall-to-wall carpeting threw up warm tones. Life 
at Passy was gracious, wholly withdrawn from worldly clamors. Yet 
Jeanne missed something, a completeness, contentment more than 
the merely physical. Although she prayed faithfully, no feeling of 
closeness to God was granted her. 

As Jeanne’s strength came back, Madame Pocci began to spend 
time away. When Jeanne asked about that, it was merely for some- 
thing to say. The Corsican woman told how she had been a midwife, 
and learned about compounding medicines out of herbs and spices. 
“There is great need now for even such rough aid as I can give. So 
many doctors were guillotined or driven out during the Revolution, 
and the medical schools are all closed, and there are no restrictions 
any more, so what doctors you meet are barbers and charlatans who 
do more harm than good. Mostly I help out families who have sick- 
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ness in their home. The hospitals are closed because the government 
won t allot food and fuel for them.” 

“Will you let me come with you, and help too?” 

“You wouldn’t like it, it’s rough low work, not fit for a lady.” But 
Jeanne persisted, and Madame Pocci finally agreed. 

An idea began, to make the house at Passy into a small hospital, 
and use the generous income Bonaparte had settled on her to buy 
medicines and comforts for the uncared-for sick. 

“IT don’t know that the General would approve,” Madame Pocci 
said, when Jeanne broached her idea. 

“He gave me the place; anyway, I think he would be glad.” 

“There is great need for something like that. Very well. If you're 
sure you want to.” 

At first, they took only as many patients as there were empty 
rooms. But too many were turned away. In time, the cottage lost its 
charm, its empty graciousness; it became crowded, wholly functional. 
Jeanne spent every penny of her income, and then went into debt. 
She was almost happy. True happiness, she was sure, would never be 
hers since she who had loved him was responsible for the death of 
Louis-Charles. It had been cruel of Bonaparte to tell her that: the 
terrible knowledge was going to poison her days forever. 
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In the autumn of 1797, there was another uprising, not as extensive 
or as well organized as the one that had formed around Jeanne. It 
was easily put down, brutally punished. A few guilty persons, and 
hundreds of innocent ones who had annoyed Paul Barras in one way 
or another, were deported, to perish miserably in the steaming jun- 
gles of French Guiana. Jeanne knew none of the victims personally, 
but she was outraged, and despised herself for the secure and com- 
fortable life she was leading. And finally, she came to believe that ac- 
quiescence in her personal good fortune was costing her the life of 
her soul. If only a true priest could be found, to whom she could 
confess her doubts, and ask advice! But the only priests allowed in 
France were the Constitutional ones who had sold themselves to 
Barras. P 

Then she remembered her Grotto. If she went back there, would 
she find her robed, strong-walking Christ? Or had that been a child- 
ish fancy only, part of the self-delusion that had led her into the sin 
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of presumption? It would be a bitter disappointment if she went 
there and found it was only another place. But I must have help, 
Jeanne thought. In spite of all I can do, I am living in sin, and I 
know it. 
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She walked around the convent slowly. Its doors and first-floor 
windows were boarded up, and signs proclaimed it national property. 
Seeing the place so changed brought into focus all the ugly changes 
of the past few years. The country that had driven God beyond its 
borders deserved no better perhaps than Paul Barras and those like 
him. 

She knew the way to her Grotto, though the little pathway there 
was overgrown and hardly discernible. The place itself was undis- 
turbed, mossy, vine-covered, and near by a small stream was run- 
ning with a silvery sound. 

She stood for a moment in the half-dark under the tangle of 
branches. The Virgin’s robes were blue and silver, in colors aston- 
ishingly fresh and new. The halo round her head was silver, and the 
tiny candles were inset there, dusty now, and bent from the hot 
summer days of the past. 

Jeanne said in a confiding voice, “They call you the Mother of 
Sorrows. I wonder why. You look so happy holding Him like that.” 
Both had had their sorrows, the quiet, asking Child, the stone-quiet 
Virgin. Jeanne knelt and asked gravely for a return of the old feeling. 
It did not come. 

She lifted her eyes, the soft darkness brushed her drawn face and 
shining hair. She whispered, “Help me.” She felt only that the Grotto 
was filled with waiting. There was no answer. She needed so much 
more than its gentle silence. 

She said aloud, “She’s in the grotto with him,” hearing Bonaparte 
say it, the decisive, climatic words that had jarred open the gates of 
her stubborn heart. But the voice that echoed back to her was not 
his, quick and harsh, but the boy’s, beautifully modulated, saying to 
her, “She’s in the Grotto—with Him.” It was the voice of Louis- 
Charles, her lost king whose death she had caused. 

Not lost, not really. Those last words proved that Charles had 
not forgotten. He had died believing. He was saved. Out of his secret 
grave he spoke to her, telling her that. Poor loving phantom, she 
had told him once that love will last beyond death, and he spoke to 
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her now as though she had never harmed him. Why, always, was she 
so slow to understand? Why hadn't she seen before this that the 
reason for his death was not important—his salvation was. 

The dust-covered candles in the Virgin’s halo were telling another 
story, of the sweet-faced women Jeanne had known as friends and 
teachers. The nuns would have placed these candles on a night years 
ago, in full knowledge that they would be driven out on the morrow, 
into exile, into death. They had been willing because they trusted 
God. All were convinced that He acted rightly, whatever the cost to 
themselves. The nuns had tried to teach their wisdom to Jeanne. 
She had learned to recite their prayers, but she had never under- 
stood until now what the prayers meant. 

Jeanne bowed her head and said sternly, “Thy will be done.” 

It happened then. She was lifted up on the arm of the Christ; she 
felt His warmth, His movements of walking, as He carried her to- 
ward the destination He wanted for her, the foolish strayed lamb He 
had walked a long distance to find. 

The old tormenting question—What is living about? The answer, 
explicit and simple—Love and Trust God, Who is the Answer. 
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The Sistine convent at Passy was the loveliest and most famous 
of all in those brilliant years when religion and justice and victory 
were first restored to the French. While Napoléon was Emperor, no 
just request from Passy ever was refused. The people learned that 
the readiest way to petition their Emperor was through the gentle 
nuns and their gentle guest whom the people called, without know- 
ing just why, Jeanne de France. 

All that was changed when Provence became King, that same 
Count of Provence who had libeled his brother and attempted to 
poison his nephew in order to wear the crown himself. He knew the 
truth about Jeanne; he could not forgive her yet for once having put 
another obstacle before his vaulting ambition. He stripped her of 
estates and wealth she had used to help others. The nuns were in- 
structed to drive her out, or endure royal disfavor. They submitted 
to royal disfavor, and Jeanne lived on with them, receiving their 
charity as graciously as she had once given hers. The people, too, 
continued to come to her in their troubles, finding in her willing ac- 
ceptance of her fallen lot a comfort as powerful as the material aid 
she had given before. 
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Through most of her life, which was long, there were wars and 
revolutions; occupations by the enemy; suffering; evil triumphant 
over good and the wicked enjoying power. She never questioned 
God again, and her heart was wholly untroubled. 
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